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To the descendants of Hercules is poetically ascribed 
the foundation of the free state of Sparta. The phy* 
sical force of the warrior people is expressed in this p 

their fabled origin ; for, having completely reduced 
the aborigines to subjectioni they converted them into | 

slaves. Their earliest institution thus divided their 
future population into two classes. The first, being 
trained to war, formed an aristocracy, on which the 
fate of Sparta depended; the second, or Helots, were 
veil. B 
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WOUBN OF SPARTA* 



pndailiiied to tillage, and to unmitigated penonal 
' subjugatioo. 

The Spartan community, then, exhibited the first 
:| elements of modem feudality; and the intruding 

it coloniste and conquerors governed by that strange 

([ political paradox, which is well expressed in an 

1 1 Athenian proverb, declaring that, -^ *' in Sparta 

liberty, like slavery, knows no bounds/* The Spar- 
tan population, co mpos e d of iron-braced races, or- 
I ganically deficient in physical sensibility, soon be- 

; came but the second state in Greece for political 

i finnce, as it ever wair the last in intellectual cultiva- 

tion. 
Lycurgus, the most influential of its legislators, one 
Ij^ of thoee great master spirits, which impress the seal 

of their own genius on the society, whose elementary 
i characteristics they embody, Lycuigus, a Spartiate by 

birth, and A philosopher and stoic by temperament, 
constructed his laws to accord with the rude fibre, 
which he had to direct and control. He followed 
tiie naturs.he found, rather than sought to change or 
improve it by any rule of dvil institution. The ex- 
posed geographical pontion of Sparta, and its internal 
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polity, alike contributed'to render perpetual warfare a 
state necessity, as the belligerent character of its people 
made it a natural vocation. The commonwealth, conse* 
quently, was regarded as every thing, the people who 
composed it, individually as nothing. The state was a 
metaphysical entity to which all laws were subservient, 
and to which humanity itself, its affections, and its 
instincts, were forced to bend; and thus the private 
happiness of all was demanded or offered, as a neces* 
sary sacrifice to the general good of all. 

There was no science, no art, no literature, no 
commerce, in Sparta; there was even no domestic 
history. The records of its deeds, traced in the blood 
of its enemies, were committed solely to the tradition 
of the families who performed, or to the foes who de* 
plored them ; but every state in Greece, in lamenting 
its own disasters and defects, unconsciously registered 
the story and the triimiphs of Lacedemon, 

To increase the physical force of the state, though 
at the expense of its full moral development, was 
the stem system by which Sparta ro8e,'flourished, and 
fell. To raise soldiers, rather than citbens, was the 
means adopted for its prosperity, under the. super* 

b2 




4 WOMEN OP SPARTA. 

intendapce of a philoeophy, which, with all its obriotis^ 
exaggmtioii and miitakes of detail, acknowledged 
and acted upon a troth (moet unaccountably over- 
kioked in modem times), the paramount necesrity of a 
good bodily constitution, as the basis of the citizen's 
utility, both to tiie state, and to his £unily. 

To obtam this essential in both sexes, Lyeurgus di- 
reeted his severest enactments; for he was fully ~ 
aware that tiie women were, in this respect, as influ- 
ential on the public weal as the men. The barbaric 
and unnatural dispensation, which liad at first pro* 
vided for a hardy race of soldiers, by destroying the 
feeble and ill-thriven infiEUits, was probably soon 
repealed by nature herself; and humanity and ex* 
perienoe must have alike suggested a far wiser and 
surer plan for securing a healthy progeny, by atten- 
tion to the physical development, even from the birth, 
of the future mothers of the Spartan heroes.* 

^ ** LfCBffM (my PHitMth) eoMkl«f«il Um •dontioii of jrooth ai 
Um artt iaportuil okjMt of lis^tbtiMi, Md pro?kl«d from Um bo- 
gHuiiaf far oU tlioteooeoraod tbo biitht oad marrlagot of tbo SparUB 
Of tko womrn bo took tbo grMtootcaro; and wbilo tboy 
yot cbiUffoa. bo ooufbt to bordoo tboir eooaCit«tioM. by ozor* 
cWo( tboir ffmaoo io wracUof , tbrowing qooito. SingiBS JotoUbo, 
•ai^Om^amtkm; MtbottbojMisbttliniboeoMrobwtMCboct, 
Bbli IB fisdMO B bsidj sad fiffoioeo sOprtaf .** 
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But the plague spot of ignorance still impeded these 
institutes, enacted in behalf of the weaker sex i and 
LycurguSy by forcing the laws of nature to bend to 
his own codes, and by confounding the physical 
education of the two sexes, made havoc of the sym* 
pathies and affections of both. He produced, therefore, 
a state of society, which, with all its conventional^ 
virtues, and its high aspirations, was false to the 
great end of social combination (the happiness of the ^ 
individual citizens), and, consequently, was little calcu- 
lated to promote the progress of true civilization^ 
and to ensure the permanent prosperity of the 
people. 

The Spartans, the least domestic of all the Greek 
states, as they were the most, formidable abroad, re- 
quired in their women the masculine qualities of 
their heroes ; and strove to abolish in their bosoms the 
feelings implanted there, by nature. They endea^ 
voured, and that successfully, to quench the charac- 
teristic sensibilities of the female in an artificial 
stoicism ; and thus they ensured an unrepining submis* 
sion to the claims of country— that Moloch abstrac- 
tion, which set every Lacedemonian's hand against 
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•U Um woiU, aiid raised erory foreigiier's hand agaii^ 
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f» 
!^ Superior M was Lycoigus in diaooyering the value 

?j of maternal jnfluence^ he fiuled in drawing from it its 

! 3 finest and best ooosequences. While he strengthened 

is the bodify structure of the women, he gave a fidse 

. r^ dirsetion to their minds. If he commanded -them to 

be chaste^ he permitted them not to be modesty---noty at 
least, modest in that lovely sense, which includes per- 
sonal /aifar, and the self-respect which has a deep 
moral feeling of propriety for its accompaniment. 
True it is, he gave them great qualities; buthestripped 
:L them of all feminine graces. 

Such, however, as the Spartan women were, such 
as nature and Lycuigus had made them, they appear 
to have been long considered as the noblest, the most 
virtuous, and the most respected women, of Greece.* 
■' The education of the Spartan child began before 
its birth. The health and spirits of the young mother 
were objects of national concern, even before she was 
entitled to that noble and touching epitheUf The 
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infant nursling and pupil, committed (during its first 
years, to her sole care), was freed from galling re- 
straints. Its delicate limbs were neither confined, nor 
tortured ; and its tears flowed and its smiles beamed 
in the unrestrained expression of its pleasures and its 
pains : no images of terror (the agency of .vulgar 
ignorance) were conjured up to scare its senses; no 
fear of darkness nor dread of solitude ; no associations 
of falsehood with truth ; no seeds of. personal des- 
potism, nor moral servility to error^ were prescribed by 
the law.* 

The female children (unlike those of the citiiens of 
Athens) were not prisoners in their father^s houses,f 
their young and healthy energies were not subdued 
by the cramping restraints of the embroidery frame, 
nor exhausted in the unwholesome atmosphere of a 
confined apartment They were taught to dance, to 
sing, to run, as accomplishments favourable to the 
development of their beautiful forms, and conducive to 
the brilliancy of their healthful spirits. Constitutions 

thus founded, were preserved in after-life from the pre- 

. » 

* PlaUrch in Lyearg. ^ji 

t Nalle part, let femmes n« tout moini iiinr«ill4af , •! moint 
contnuntM, null* part ellet n*oot moint tiboU dt k lilyerU.**^ 
Antchanit. Arittot. dt Rep, 
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matiiie fiit^guet of motherhood, hy the laws which 
tended to diseoarageveiy early marriagee, (so liable to 
produee degenerate raoet,) 'and which denied, to the 
petnlanoe of paaeion, that sober state which was con* 
sideied to be the reward coaly of a rational and mature 
choioeu In addition to the qualities of strong minds,* 
the law required in the young spouses, strength of 
body, beauty, and health ; — for Lycuigus evidently 
thought that. while so much science was displayed 
in perfecting the races of domestic animals, the 
progeny of man should not be neglected. Tlie result 
was, the purity of the Spartaii blood, the strength 

. r| and stature of one sex, the symmetry and beauty of 

•*^ the other. 

To the irrevocable bond of matrimony was given 

^ the potent charm of concealed love ;f and passioD, thus 

long perpetuated by obstacles, was said slowly and 

imperceptibly to have dropped its illusions ; almost 

insenaUe to the change by which love strengthened 

i into fiiendship. In man, celibacy was deemed more 
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than a crime; it was conndered a ridicule: even 
when sufficient reasons were given to the state for the 
adoption of unblessed sbgleness, the bachelor^ in his 
old age, could lay no claims to that respect, which the 
married man in his senility expected and received. 
When Dercyllidasy an unmarried General, who had 
commanded in the army with signal glory, presented 
himself in the public assembly, ^ I cannot rise to 
receive you/' said a youthful husband to him as he 
passed, ** becaiise you will leave no children behind 
you, to pay me the same jnespect, when I attain to 
your age/' 

The beauty of the Spartan women is described as 
bemg of that severe character, which might have 
furnished the' bold chisel of Phidias with models for 
his favourite Minerva, rather than the graceful genius 
of Praxiteles with a type for his Venus, Tliey ap^ 

• ■ 

peared unveiled in public, till they became wives ; 
and if their drapery was not always folded by the 
fingers of cloistral prudery, the delicacy, sacrificed 
by the false laws of their legislator, was said to have 
been replaced by that higher modesty, which rendered 
the leeliDgt of the ■Spartan womeo as inviolable •• 
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10 WOMEN OF 8PABTA. 

their chastity. It was death by the law of the land 
to nolale the one,* it was shame by the law of 

* 

opinion to insult the other; and death and shame 
in the stoical ethics of Sparta were synonymous terms. 
Notwithstanding aU the legislative errors of Lycur* 
guS| the women of Sparta were raised to an equality 
^ with the men; and, during the brighter days of 

I the republic, they were cited through Greece for the 



purity of their lives. They were as simple in their 
costume, as the Athenian women were the reverse ; f 

\ but Plato went bejrond Lycurgus, in his Utopian 

ideas of the moral modesty of his ideal women ; for 
he determined that in his republic (to make use of 
the elegant translation of a modem classic) '* les 
femmes de tout £ge s*exercassent dans le gymnase, 
n'ayant que leurs verlus pour tons v£temens4 

The laws of Sparta, as referable to women, were 

t , the most favourable to her natural rights, of any 

* Xtaophoa 4m Rcpvb. Laotdem. p. StS. PloUreh in Ljc 

f ll««rt. Uitetll. Lacoo. lib. 3. cap. 3. 

t Phitfttdi d« Rep. OfleiitiTe m this ii to modern toMoptibility, 

•mi no It ohoakl havo boon to that of all dviliied poople. It waa pro- 

bnUr looa athUngly ahocking to tho Greek atraoger. not *' to the 

than the half meaanraa adopted into the code of mo* 



|i da w ay it ia ■odii ^ r> >o fraot tho wjm "Of tho foaalo ipoctalor. 
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l^slatioD throughout the Grecian states. The love of 
country and of liberty, and a sense of honour, such as 
in modem times would have been called ^'chival* 
rugue^*' distinguished the Spartan women, even to ex-^ 
travagance ; and raised them not only in the public 
esteem, but to (what was perhaps more precious to 
them,) the ccmfidence of their husbands, who coni» 
suited with them on all public as well as on all domestic 
afiairs. 

Tlie bravest, boldest, sternest men in Greece were 
said to be the most faitliful of husbands ; and the 
poetical union of Mars and Venus was justified by 
the mutual devotion which subsisted between the ^ 
Spartan wife and her warrior lord. Cowards only are 
tlie unnatural enemies of woman ; and the man who . 
pursues her with private calumny, or public hate, is^ 
if all were known, but one of nature's monsters ! 
** How comes it,'* lisped a pretty fine lady to the 
wife of Leonidas, '* that you Spartan women are the 
only wives who have some ascendency over your men 7^ 
« Because/' replied the proud wife of the greatest 
hero of his day, ** we are the only women who know 
how to bring forth men.** 
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In the begfc dajs of Sparta, though natore was made 
•Idnimfo to patriotism, tho sacrifice was not unre* 
waidad* The E^hori discerned signal honours to the 
moCfaer of the celebrated Braridas, who, (when some 
Xhiacians brought her the account of her son's glo- 
rious deatti, generously adding that neyer had Sparta 
piodnoed so great a general,) replied, '' Stranger, my 
son was a bntfe man ; but know that Sparta boasts 
dtiaens still braver than him.*** 

Deprived of all worldly sources of competition, by 
institutions which forbid the vain distinctions of birth, 
f) Ibrtunet dress^ and ornaments, or even the more enno- 

bling advantages of wit and poetry, which made the 
■ ;| glofy of the Leontiums and the Aspasias,?— tlie Spartan 



. ;i women were obliged to seek super-eminence from the 

**< superior number, the wcnrth, and valour of their 

children, or the devotedness of their own patriotism. 
In the latter days of Sparta's declining greatness, 
i the women partook of the comparative degeneracy of 

{ the men ; the exaggeration of public spirit succeeded 

•J to its rsality ; 'and their genuine devotionf to country 

.% 
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was exchanged for an idea of abstract patriotism, 
that absorbed all rational motives of conduct, and 
. extinguished almost all natural feelings. But they 
fell by the fundamental error of their laws, more than 
by the imperfection of their nature. To tlie last, the 
remains of their virtues, like the fragments of a noble 
rum, attested their original grandeur; and their faults, 
like their merits, were free frpm all littleness. Extra- 
vagant in their stoicism, they were still inaccessible 
to meanness: though buoyed up by a desire for 
ftdse glory, they were proud without vanity, and am« 
bitious without intrigue ; and they rose and fell with 
their country, by the same virtues and the same de- 
fects as the men. 

Op the women of Greece in general, during its 
glorious classical antiquity, it may be affirmed that 
they displayed every endowment by which humanity 
is honoured, graced, or ennobled ; and if the intention 

* • 

of Nature in their behalf was frequently frustrated, 
and their endowments perverted or degraded, law, and 
law only, was in fault. Wherever they were permitted 
to exercise the faculties given to them, they wore not 
found wanting. Intelligent, prudent, enduring, saga- 
cious, brave, or patriotic, according to the insti- 
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14 WOMEN OF SPAMTiL. 

tutM under which they lived^ they justified the evi- 
.denoe given in their fkvour by the brightest of their 
phikeophers and purest of their compatriots. Had 
every other item in the code of Plato's republic been 
founded in principles equally true to nature and to her 
unerring philosophy, as those which concerned women, 
the name of his Utopia had not now passed into a 
ptoferb of legislative ideality. 

i Vi The history of Greece, the most intellectual of all 

histories, furnishes, beyond every other record of the 
species, proofs of the power of adaptation inherent 

'A in the highly moral organization of woman. The 

. fidthful and enduring wife of Athens, the gifted and 

Y accomplished Hetsera of Ionia, the citizen-patriot and 



; .4, devoted mother of Sparta, contributed, each in her 

'> separate way, to the triumph of a great legislative 

fj; experiment;— an experiment not always, indeed, 

t &vourable to the interests of the many, (as it was 

frequently based in the egotism of the few,) but 



4 evincing in its success the possible combination of 

y qualities, vulgarly deemed incompatible in the female 

!r , character, and their co-operation to the highest pur- 

. 1 poeas of abenefioent philosophy and a wise legislation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Wom«n of Italy — Befora th« Romant — Undor th« Roman Ro- 
pablic. 

The vestiges of some great physical revolution' in 
the Peninsula of Italy have accredited the hypo* 
thesis that Sicily, originally part of the main land» 
was separated from the continent by that concussion. 
Whatever were the races which then inhabited the 
main land, (if, indeed, this event did not precede the 
appearance of man in the region,) they must have 
been driven by the inundation which accompanied it, 
to those cloud-capped moimtains that rose above the 
worl^ of waters, raging at their base. * 

Without, however, recurring to such an hypothesis, 
there are sufficient evidences that the plains of Italy, 

* Michala.Lltalia aTanto i Romaoi. Dolomioo, La SicUo Antiqao. 
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18 WOMEN OF ITALY. 

mch M they now exift, have been the creations of a 
comparatively recent date ; and that at an epoch not 
very remote from the dawning of traditional history, 
the toil must have remained too loaded with water 
and nncopsolidatedj to admit of cultivation, or to 
fbnn a healthy abode for the human animal. There 
seems good reason, therefore, for believing that the 
so called aborigines were a rude and simple race, 
ignorant of agriculture and the arts, and scattered 
with their flocks through the ravines of the Ap- 
penines.* 

When the settling of the elements, the progressive 
elevation of the soil, and the sinking of the waters, 
had changed the face of nature, a region was opened 
to the Aljnne colonists, the most beautiful and fertile 
that imagination can portray. A paradise, in all the 
freshness of creation, must have burst upon the 
delighted senses, promising a prompt rewfird to 
hbour, and hastening the progress of a precocious 
civiliiation. 

In the task of social developmenti the natives of 



*l: t '^Omm kwa h mii tgrvtte, tiM tofftmt, mm Inperio, libsrsM 
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the soil were not abandoned to their own resourcet • 
Seated upon the most beautiful of seas, looking from 
their lovely shores upon the coasts of Africa and Asia 
Minor, with Egypt the policized, Phoenicia the let* 
tered, and Tyre the enterprising, opposite to them, 
the Italians, in all likelihood, maintained intercourse 
with these populations, even before the supposed 
colonies arrived, to dispute in the first instance with 
them the soil, and afterwards to bestow upon them, 
in a political and social union, the arts, and the 
instruction of their own native lands.* 

In times more nearly approaching to the certainty 
of history, the Greek colonies came, hiving like bees^ 
on the flowery shores of the Meditenraneaui en* 
nobling them with the name of Magna-Grecia, and 
bringing a preponderating moral influence, to bear 
upon the crude political institutions of early Italy. 

^ Michale dovbti thU eAttern oolonixation, and ooniadert the 
Qretlu M the earliott tettlera: bat hit own mode of reasoning from 
the nature of things, faToaiH the supposition, that if an/ comroiini- 
cation subsisted between Italy and Asia Minor, &o. naTigation most 
have passed from the moot polished to the mdest shores, and not 
via term. It is farther clear, that the gigantie and massy architee- 
tore called Cyclopean, of which such early traces are Ibond in Italy, 
was not iodigenons, bot of eastern origin. 
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On tbe otber hand, Italy was exposed, from the side 
cf the Alps, to the invasions of whatever nations may 
t ^ have possessed, or wandered over, the inunense forests 

cf northern Europe : of these, the Gauls have left the 
strangest traces of their presence in the traditions of 
the country.* It cannot, however, be imagined that 
civilization derived much from such a source. . 

Michale, not without good ground, attributes the 
early constitution of the Italian population in small 
and independent ccmununities, to the same cause 
which to this day has impeded the formation of a 
feeling of Italian nationality— the geographical aspect 
of a woSLp broken up by mountain chains, and divided 
by large and frequent rivers : and it is most pro- 
bable that the occasional invasions from the north, of 
stranger populations, must have contributed to knit 
' and strengthen such federal unions, wherever they 
prevailed. 



* Itittiiif«krthAt,t]MNi^ UiitUtb«eaM,tb«UDSiiig«of RoiB« 
prvfM, bcfOBd all poMibiliCj of ditpoU, tbU tribes of a TtntoDic 
origui BMl Imvo obUiMd a mora dorablo Mat in Italy. Id tbo Latin 
laagMft. Marij tbo wImIo, which it not of Oraok origin, it laid, on 
a«thofity» to ho difffod froti aoomaoo aoorea with tho Oarmaa 
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But the early Greek adventurers, also, who set* 
tied in Italy, were exiles from republican 'states ; 
and their hatred of tyranny, whatever might be its 
denomination, may have added its influence, in giving 
a character to the free and independent cities which 
they joined. The Sabines, Latins, Rutili, Equi, 
Volsci, and other little states (resembling the Lil- 
liputian dukeries of modem Italy) were thus 
congregated in frequent alliance ; and, Btruria, (su- 
perior to all, the Athens of ancient Italy,) was distin- 
guished by an intimacy and permanency of its federal 
associations, wliich gave it almost an air of distinct 
nationality. 

The condition of the Btruscan women was among 
the social and political miracles of Italy before the 
Romans. Called upon for equal labour and equal 
endurance with the men, they enjoyed almost equal 
rights. Their high estimation may be collected from 
the one fact, that they were admitted to all social 
meetings, public and private. In the representations 
of their solemn national festivals, the women are de- 
picted reclining on the sanie couch with their hus- 
bands, and under the same covering, round the 
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iSBftive tabk. The tutulus,* a national head-dress, 
adopted by the Btnucan matrons, was, doubtless, 
regarded as a token of high distinction ; for Italy 
herself, in her majesty, is found symbolized in the 
proudest works of art, diademed with that pyra- 
Ih midical ornament, which was exclusively dedicated 

in those early ages to crown the mothers of the 
eountry.t 

Marriage among this people was a ceremony sur- 
rounded with much pomp ; and another great mark 
of the consideration in which the females were held, 
was the custom uniformly adopted of adding the 
mother's name to the designation of the Fon, an 
acknowledgment of woman's claim as the foundress 
of families— a claim beyond all the cavils of scepticism 
to deny. The elevated social position of the sex is, 

* ** MatrttfuBiliti ctidm oonvolotot ad Terticem capitis qnoa 
iMbaot M TtUtM, dicent totekw.'*— Forra de Lingua Latma, 

f Thert it a fragmcat atili axtant, repraaenting an Etniacaa 
voaaa in bar Sowing tonic, her brow diademed, ber feet aandaJed, 
tbe wbola Sgura bearing a strict reaemblance to tbe Mioerra of tbe 
Parthenon. Another of these monuments is cited by Michale, fall ol 
moral beaatj. It re p res e nts the deatb«bed of an Etmscan matron, 
anrnmnded by bar boaband and children ; and exhibits, in its action, 
the beat aibelftone and bigbeat dntiee that have ennobled the ses in 

na 
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perhaps, further marked by the exquisite beauty and 
lofty bearing of the female figures^ universal on the 
monumental records of the public and domestic ce» 
remonies of the people. Regular features, high fore- 
heads, well developed fonns, and graceful attitudes, 
give assurance of a physiological excellence ; while a 
spiritual expression of countenance betokens a cor« 
responding superiority of intellect.* Those famiUei 
wliich could boast a succession of eminent mothers, 
were held in the highest veneration } an evidence of 
tlie confidence placed in the virtue of the sex, which, 
if we are to believe Roman authorities, must, in the 
latter ages, have survived the primitive purity of man« 
ners, which caused it.t 

* " L« femmine d'Etniria aveTaoo Tin? idtabil^ prtgio d'«M«r« rtp«- 
Uto tommamento belle.**— Micha)«. 

t '* Non U Penelopen diflkilem procris 
TyrrheDiis genait pareni.*' 

HOEAT. 

This is an aocntation ^nerall/ brought by the leea reAoed eonma* 
nitiet against the more d? ilized. As coming, too, from a political 
enemy, each a statement ia not to be Tery literally taken. The 
Romans, forming their women to a serrile iiibmisaion, and foondlog 
female innocence upon ignorance, not unnaturally looked with sot* 
picioo on a more liberal system. In the same spirit, the English^ 
public are scandalited at the intellectual aaperiority of French wo- 
men, and are nnjost to their virtvee. 
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Him^ indaed, may be but fidnt and unsatisfiEictoiy 
•fidoioM cf tbe state of woineu in Etniria ; buttbey 
are all that ean be diecovered concerning a people 
known only thnmgh firagmentary traditions ^ and the 
pictorial monuments which time has spared. Enough^ 
howefert exists to mark the superiority of the nation, 
ofer their rude and semi-barbarous neighbours— to 
audienticate the refinement of their manners— and to 
Hi ' attest their possession of that sensibility of a tempera* 
;) ment, which is most fiBivourable to female influence. 

.'^ • Etruria was still the centre of Italian civilization, 

the main pivot of its political combinations, and ex- 
tended its influence firom the Alps to the shores of 
Calabria, at the period, when a band of reckless fu- 
gitives, (congregated by common wants and common 
crimes, and derived, probably, from various Teutonic 
tribes, which had migrated into Italy by the Tyrol,) 
halted, and fixed themselves on one of the seven hills 
of the future Rome.* The Palatine was then covered 



•r 












•^ I * MidMto tajTt ** a troop of thepbordt tod fogitivt tlavM:** bot 

Iho kogMft of RosM doUnoioM tlio origio of tli« poopio to ba? • 
boM TfvtoM ; tad tbtaco it vay be ioforrtd tbu tboj wtro tbt 
w o rt of ■010 licmtoty body, coogoTtd in battto, or rodoctd by 
•iwtlioB, to is thtflMolvoi io a wild tad oooiltifatod port of tbo 
'• avoy timm tbo oati? ot aad inbabitaata. 
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with wood, and surrounded by the stagnant waters of 
the Tibur. It had long been abandoned to neglect 
and desolation, and afforded an appropriate site for 
the encampment of a destitute and predatory multi- 
tude. 



ly *• Dl nido e di difeta di gento ribalda.*' 

Such were the founders of '* the eternal city,*' the 
masters of the future destinies of mankind, whoto in- 
fluence and whose tenets may still be traced in the 
spirit of existing civilization, rendering its laws arbi-. 
trary and harsh, and embittering its religion. For 
f^ if the modern world owes to Greece its arts, its science, 

and its pliilosophy, it stands indebted to Rome for 

- • . 

much of its jurisprudence, and for its church ; and 
i/ lattt della Lupa* is still found circulating its ener* 
I gizing vitality, through the institutions of both. 

Scarcely had Uie northern savages hived among tlie 

A clustering hills of Latium, and directed too succest- 

;| fully their brute force against the comparative civili- 

I zation of their neighbours and victims. When they 

*, .| * " II latto dtUa Inpa ti p«rpettto nelle Tene de' RomaDi,n« qoindi 

ooDobbero mai i sentimenU di tociabiUU, i piaceri dtlla tocieti, U 
,^ regole cbe aU'adenipimtnto di esti prefcriv* la Datora.**— Dtlfieo, 

: p Richerche sal tero caratter* della Oiuriapnid, Romana. 
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penoofttioo, probably, of tbote images of feminine 

« 

beantj and intellectual majesty, with which Etrus- 
can art might have brought his subjects acquainted. 
It was from Egeria (he asserted) that he had de- 
rived his code, during conversations carried on in 
that solitary and secluded grotto, to which the pilgrim 
feet of OKMiem wanderers are still turned with reve- 
l^ \ rmtial steps. It was by the inspiration (he said) of 

this female intelligence, that he was directed ; and 
the hitherto indocile and ferocious people saw no in- 
congruity in the circumstance. It was Egeria who 
commanded them to fear the gods, and to obey the 



ledged the divinity of woman's spirit ; for tliey im- 
plicitly followed her counsel. The college of pontiffs, 



, ! I law ; and, accustomed as they were to tyrannise over 

their females at home, they must have still acknow- 

,i I 

« 

l I presided by its sovereign pontiflT, then established 

f ■ 

' I under female influence, (six hundred and seventy 

;^ I jrears before the birth of Him, *' the servant of whose 

}l I servants*' still bears that sacred title,) is to this day 

^« I shadowed in the sacred College of Cardinals ; and the 

n j vestals, priests, and augurs of Numa and of Egeria, 

; I eoQStitute the Qiachinery by which the church still 

^ 1 - serves and rules the state. 
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J Numa Pompilius was a moral man, had been a 

married man, and had retired to sylvan scenery and 
rural seclusion, that he might devote his days to tlie 

'4 

r| study of religion and of law. Who, then, was 

Egeria ? Was the goddess of his inspiration a re- 
flection of die wife of his bosom, an impersonation of 
feelings and of thoughts which had grown up during 
his intercourse with a mortal woman, and while he 



r 



."* 



ji. was in intellectual communion with a mind, to which 












sex had imparted an instinctive perspicacity, and an 
intuitivegrasp? 

But, nymph or woman, a fabulous or a real per- 
sonage, it is curious to remark that, while her influ- 
ence was effective in subjecting the will of a bar- 
barous race, and changing, as it were, the very 
nature of a people, the condition of the sex was 
either wholly neglected, or noticed only for the pur- 
poses of a cruel oppression. Amidst the progress 
of civilization, the gradual enlargement of the domi- 
^ nion of law, and some improvements in the political 
. I constitution, favourable to the happiness of the citi- 
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J zens at large, every new enactment tended to rivet 
more closely the galling chain, which the primi- 
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tive barbarism of man had wound round the women of 
Rome. From Sendui to Justinian (the father of mo- 
dem jurisprudence), no male legislator sought a re- 
peal of the early laws against the rights and liberties 
of tbe sex t they rather desired to abrogate the little 
that had been provided for its protection. 

The Roman law, however, (differing in this respect 
less from the equality of nature, than the code of the 
Jews, or that of the Athenians,) sanctioned not the 
privilege of primogeniture ; but in the inheritance of 
property, placed both sexes on the same level. But 
even this solitary right, (confined in its enjoyment 
to the single alone ; for the property of a married 
woman was, from the hour of her union, absorbed 
into that of her husband), did not fail to excite the 
jealousy of the men, as soon as the increasing wealth 
of the nation converted the privilege into a power. 
At the expiration of six hundred years, the Voco- 
nian law^ took from the women their right of in- 

* Tbit Uw, in abdUhing tbt natural right of inheritaoce, restricted 
all the legadet in lavonr of a woman, to the sam of ooe handred 
thoviand lee t e r cea. An only daoghter waa cootidered almoet aa an 
sUaa in her father'a honee; and where the law waa directly aileot, 
the artiicee of legal anbtletj were reeorted to, aa atamhling-blocka 
la tha way of probltj and aqnitj. 
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heritance, and that, too, during the brightest epoch 
of female virtue, and of female influence. The 
younger Scipio seized on this occasion for exercising 
his generosity towards his mother and sister; and 
what these august women should have received at 
the hand of justice, they were glad to accept as a be- 
nevolence from the free-will offering of affection. The 
immediate motive of this law was an apprehension, 
lest the independence of the women should transfer 
;^| the wealth of the aristocratic families into new lines : 



fl. , for the Roman law, like that of the Jews, favoured 
the inalienable descent, both of property/and of re- 
ligious power, in a few privileged &milies. 

The absolute dominion of the Roman father over 
his children, like that over his slaves, was adopted 
among the first attempts at legislation ; and the wife 

I bemg considered but as a child or servant of her 

V 

^ husband and master, she was, by a strange legal 

fiction, converted into the sister of her own children^ 
and the daughter of her own husband. By his sole 
judgment, or caprice, the \rife was approved or cen- 

I sured, acquitted or chastised. In cases of adultery 

or inebriety (the vices of his own habitual practice), a 
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aentenoe of death might be '' properly inflicted ** by 
her husband, at once her judge, her jury, her ac- 
cuser, and her executioner. ''Woman,'' said the. 
law, " can acquire or inherit only for the profit of. 
her lord}'* and so clearly was she regarded, in 
Roman jurisprudence, as a thing, that, in case of 
any defect in her legal title to the rank of married 
woman, she might be reclaimed, like otiier move*, 
ables, on proof of use and possession during one en- 
tire year. 

Such was the condition of the Roman matron, the 
wuUer/amUiat of the poetical illusions of classical 
posterity. It was in vain that, from the earliest 
times, the Roman women had merited a better re- 
ward, by the services they had rendered to their 
country. They had, indeed, been amused with the 
institution of an annual festival, the matronalia, in 
commemoration of the reconcilement they had ef- 
fected between the Romans and the Sabines, thereby 
saving the infimt state from destruction. They were 
suffered, too, to erect an equestrian statue to the 
honour of the valorous Clelia, and to build a temple 
to " Female Fortune,'' in recollection oi the 
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^, tion of the mother and wife of Coriolanus. Their 

"< ' . • • 

■'}^ patriotism was acknowledged, when, to satisfy the 

.| rapacity of the Gauls, they spontaneously surren- 

f dered their jewels and money; and again, when in 

the most urgent difficulties of the Punic wars, they 

made a similar sacrifice to the exhausted exchequer 

of the state. StilVno savage law against their lives • 

and liberties was repealed ; so that, after having 

acted imder the pressure of circumstances, with the 

wisdom of the sage, and the devotedness of the patriot. 












i 



j :^ they nevertheless remained, according to the ancient 

{ 'l law, slaves and things.* 












Those laws, thus marked by violence and by igno- 
rance, are to this very day not wholly uninfluential 
in determining the condition of the women of modem 
Europe ; for, notwithstanding all that Tacitus has 
said of the independence and authority of the sex 
I among the Germans, and all that has been boosted of '^ i 



%. 






* ** Women were condemned to the perpetoal tutelage of parenU, 

hatbands, or guardians ; a ses, created to please and obej, was never 

; supposed to have oUained the age of reason and experience. Soch, 

at least, was the stem and hanght/ spirit of the ancient law, which 
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-^ was insensibly mollified before the time of Jostlnian."— Oibboo; Vol 

* vUI.,page70. 
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tha ehivalrie gslUntiy of th«r descendanta, tlie spirit, 
if not the letter, of the B<»iun law haa prevailed t and 
Ae married woman is etill indebted for pecuniary 
righta, to an evasion, as awkward and cumbrous, ai it 
is paltry and degiading. 

Nature, however, that great repeater of man's 
legal injustice, was not slow to throw into partial 
ab^ance dispensatioui thus contradictory to her 
behests ; and woman, stripped -as she was of her 
natural ri^ts, never exerted a more marked influence, 
than at Ae time when young Rome secured for its 
virtues a respect, which was not afterwards paid to it 
in its proudest hour of universal dominion. 

It was in the days of the Lucretias, the Vii^giniaa, 
and the Volumnias, when the fortunes of the republic 
were turned most readily by the intervention and the 
sancti^ of the sex, that Rome was the most re- 
doubtable } and if suicide, the immolation of a 
daughter, and the fortunate feebleness of Coriolanus, 
were circumstancea in themselves of but equi- 
vocal ehancter, they indicate, at worst, a barbarous, 
and net a corrupt state of society. But however the 
Christiaa moralist may regard these avents, t 
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establish/ beyond the power of cavil, the moral im- 
portance of the sex to the state ; and prove that their 
unblemished virtue made a part of the national ho- 
nour, that an outrage upon it provoked revolutions 
subversive of despotism, which a more comprehensive 
and systematic violence in other quarters could not 
determine. 

It was in tlie period of Rome's earliest legisla- 
tion, that woman, the slave, the thing, was most 
effectually employed in all the subtile agency of 
mind. The Sibyl, mth her nine books, imaged tlie 
genius and the pertinacity of the female organization ; 
't> but the vestal priestess assumed a higher authority 

'^ over the credulity of mankind, than man himself had 

ever exercised. The priest and the augur had ho 
power comparable with her's, before whose supre- 
■y, macy the highest magistrates of the republic bowed 

^ their insignia. To her was committed the highest 

1 prerogative of mercy, a power above that of law ; 
for when the law condemned, the bare presence of the 
vestal sufficed to pardon and to save. 

Even the dreadful penalty annexed to the violation • 
of the vestal's vow, proves, by its inhuman severity, 
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tbe copfidcnee reposed in her virtue t for it was 
IM%» human natore, depraved and hardened as it 
4B0MJ haw J)een by bigotry and lupentition, to have 
enacAd such a punishment^ in the belief that it 
would be often inflicted* The vestal's evidence in * 
trials was also retired without the formality of an • 
oath ; and she was chosen as Vrbiter in legal dis- 
putiss of much moment— a deference at once to her 
probity, and to the acpteness of * her subtle intelli- • 
gence* 

Progressing civilization, however, while it in- 
cmsed the influence of females, had a contrary effect 
on the iew advantages which the laws of the more . 
ancient times had assigned ^em. The Oppian law 
prohibited women finom using cai;pa^ in iHe city, 
and from wearing purple robes, or any goldendoma- 
ments weighing more than half an ounce. The 
pretext was the exigency of the state, and the wo- 
men appear to have submitted cheerfully to the 
sacrifice. 

But after the victorious termination of the war, 
when the women sought a repeal of this law of dr- 
camstanoe, and a return to ancient usage, the conser- 
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i' vatives of Rome took the alarm, and saw nodiing less 

\ than danger to church and state, in an unprecedj^ed 

^ f irruption of female emancipators. Cato,. th^ censoi^ 

stem, cold, and despotic, placed himself at thS head 

* 

of the husbandism and egoistical celibacy of Rome ; 
(and on hearing, on the day appointed for the discus- 
sion, that eveiy avenue of the Forum was crowded 
!^^ . « with the ladies of the city, soliciting the senators 

* and tribunes as they passed J[or " their most sweet 

* voices") he went down to the house, to oppose re- 
dress, and to declare for the finally of a measure, 
which had his entire approbation. . ^ 

He 8p:)ke on the wisdom of the Oppian law, as om 
who had never known wl\{it it was to have a wife, or 
rather; perhaps? as one who did know what it was to 
have one, that had proved too much for him. He cen- 
sured the conduct of the women as a frightful and 
perilous innovation on the necessary and wholesome 
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..x^ ^. custom of female restriction. He described the con- 

. 'a ' duct of the Roman women, and the attempt to repeal 

'/^ the law, as a fatal overthrow of ancient order and 

V decorum, as rebellion against their master-husbands 

.| —Against law, government, and religion. . ^ • 
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** S» considered," he nid, " their clainuDg rightly 
■od emuaing • Tcnce in public affain, to be an irre- 
fragable proof that the men had lott thar mtffettjff 
•nd abdicated their nipreme authority — that abeo- 
lute autbori^ ont the weaker sex, which their an- 
cestors had established by so many wise kwa; for 
(continued the seTere and eloquent and, haply, hen- 
pecked leader of the ctmaerratives, addressing the 
Moate), " if each master of a lamily, emulating the 
example of his progenitors, had kept his wife in due 
submission at home, we should not now have so much 
to apprehend from the public disobedience of the con- 



Tbe Oppian law, however, was repealed ; the 



' (n*ltjaf Cato"lnUilt lDit«ac«UbK>iolgiDnlf rtdlcalau, 

• k i f d—B of it, with kll tha baefit of Litj'i original. 

■i qBiK|oa Doitniin malnfiniiliu, Qniritci, joi tt mtja*- 

ratiDM* iMtltaiutt, minoi con anivanU fmnioU n^oUj 

Nbdc doni ikta libertM noitn, impotantu nnliebri, 

In Foroobtaritnr at caleator : at qala aingola* •oatinara 

n>, DBivaraM bomnw . . • . Quod niii ma *aracQD<]Is 

ma^ majaalMi* at pndorla. qium nnWcruniiB tansUaat, 

JUta a Coaaala *iilanotar, diiiuam : Qoi bk moa aat Id 

procwTMdlat obaid«ndlTia*,«tT)rea aliaiwa ^paUaodlT 

■aaoMqwaqBadgai ragaraiwa potoiatiaT an Uandioraa la 

B>B ia prirato, «t •UMlaqaut *Mtria aatiaf te.— U*. 
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l( }* arrangement supported by Cato, the censor, was 

'I determined not to be final ; and when the triumph 

of the women, supported by all the numerous 
party of the day, was pronounced, ther^ was, doubt- 
less, grande hilarU4 on one side of die house, while, 
on the other, dejection murmured the awful pro- 
phecy, that all virtue in woman would be hence- 
forth but a name. Cornelia, Aurelia, and Attica, 
proved the falsehood of the prophecy. 

The repeal of the Oppian law was followed by an 
attempt, on the part of the matrons, for other 
repeals ; and they aspired to the conmion benefits of a 
free and opulent republic, in spite of the abusive 
epithet of Androgyne (the he wonum), bestowed 
upon such women as had pleaded their own causes 
before the tribunal.* 

The women of Rome at this reforming epoch went 

further still— -they strove to command the use and 

secure their right to their private fortunes : to pro- 

1 "fi tect their estates against alienation, through the ex- 
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^ - * Wh«D the first Roman wom&n undertook her own defence before 

I ? A tribunal, the Senate was lo aitonnded by a epirit lo unprecedented , 

>$ that they loleronly implored the Goda to roTeal the nature of the 

"f omenv^PluUreh. 
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tivnganc* and vices of a prodigal hiuband, and to 
aatabliifa the freedom of the marriage contract i. ex- 
tending it ercn to the unprecedented right of their 
beii^ allowed to seek a divorce, upon proof of ill 
wage <H- other diflagreementi. Hitherto the domestic 
lord and judge might pronounce the' death of his 
irift, and be tnig^t divorce her by expelling her hit 
bouse and bed; but the slarery of the wretched 
female was hopeless and perpetual,- unless he asserted, 
for his own convenience, the manly prerogative of a 
divorce. The wannest applause has been lavished 
on the virtue of the Romans, who had abstained from 
the exercise of this tempting privilege above &ve 
hundred* yean j but the fact may not have been un- 
connected with the unequal terms of a connection, 
" in which the slave was unable to renounce her 
^nmtf when the ^lant was unwilling to relinquish 

* At lb* ddM sf Uw tilth oDtaiy, ■ Romia riliian Sr«t vaatarad 
to new to tte Uw o( diTom, ud to pnt awa; bit miU : Ibii «u 
Spmiai CtrrlliM, wbo parted with hU milt, oot for bar ftslllf , brt 
har itarilitj. Spnrioi had tha law on bia (id*, bat public opioloa 
«■• acalaat blM: tba auutiici vow waa, Id tha conTtetioD of tbt 
)<llwM. invToeaMa ; and tba legal, bat iMmoral act of Spariu, dnw 
«pM ilm Dm oaMmpt of hi* laUaw dtinn* of on* aai, and tbo !•• 
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his slave." Cato the censor was again indignant at 
the bold proceedings of the women, and shocked that 
the Roman matron should presume to consider herself 
as a voluntary companion of her lord and master, and 
should propose that the marriage contract might be 
dissolved by either parties alike, on tlieir respective 
complaints, and proofs of incompatibility. 

The women further complained of the rudeness 
of the primitive forms of Roman nuptials : they 



^ remonstrated against being purchased from their 
I l\.^ parents, and yet buying their prerogative of enter- 
- ing the bridegroom's house with '' three pieces of 
copper." The being seated with him on the same 
sheep-skin, and eating with him the same salt-cake, 
w were, it was true, simple symbols of tlie mystic union 
% of marriage; but they were symbols of a union 
/ " rigorous and unequal," * a new servitude dif- 
^ fering little from that in which they lived m their 
\ father's house, though decorated with the futile title 
of adoption. 
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If (sayt tho elder Cato), yoa torprited jour wife In adultery, 
you may kill her withoot trials but if the aarpriaea yoo in the fact, 
the law will not permit her to touch yon, not CTen with the tip of her 
finger.** •* Si aduUtrarei, digiio mm tuiderH etmimgtrt: iMfMf /«• 
ttf.''->-Apud Anl. Qelliom, L. s« C. 23, 
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. Bat Cato resitted and vituperated in vain. The 
women carried the sense, or the passions of society 
along with them.* A new jurisprudence was intro* 
duoed, in which the rights of woman were more duly 
. considered ; in which marriage, like other partner- 
' ships, was pronounced to be dissolvable " by the abdi- 
'caticm of either of the associates ;*' and the women, 
without losing their naqie or independence, " were 
permitted to prescribe the liberal and definite terms 
of their own marriage contract.*' The expediency of 
the concessions thus made to justice and to nature, 
was fully proved by the virtues and the intellect of 
the Roman women, at an epoch when domestic civili- 
lation, foreign conquest, wealth, power, and inde- 
pendence, covered republican Rome with a brighter 
halo of national glory, than ever glorified so young a 
natuNi, or ever perhaps consummated the grandeur of 
an ancient one. 

The Romans, who in their stoical temperaments 
and early institutions resembled the Spartan more 

' * •*TlMaiidMtwonhip oltb« Romans Afforded a pecaliargoddeM 
ts kmr aad rteondU Uia eompUinU of marriod life; bat hur epitlioc 
sftinjpiacatthaappaatroflwibaDda, too ekarly iodicatM oowhkh 
aUt MbaiMta aad rtpontaoco wan always aspaetad.**— Oibboo. 
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than any other of. the Greek states, looked much to 
the physiological excellence of their women, for the 
strength and perfection of their race; and it had 
passed into an axiom, that '^ the strongest bodies 
owed their vigour to the very milk with which they 
were nurtured in their infimcy.'' The Roman youth 
continued in Rome's last days to be the disciples of 
their mothers, long after the first eight years had 
elapsed, (the prescribed period of their tuition in the 
paternal house :) and even after the toga virilis had 
been drawn over their manly shoulders, they were 
found to loiter in their mother's circles. 

The Gracchi (says Cicero) were under the im* 
mediate tuition of their mother;* and women of 
the highest rank (for such were Cornelia, Attica, 
and Aurelia,) not only presided over the education of 
their sons, but undertook the responsible situation 
of governesses, to such patrician children, as were 
destined by their birth and by parental ambition to 
hold high offices in the state. 

Oratory, the talent most called for in the political 
market of Rome, was considered to owe much of ita 

* Nob Urn io gremio qiism in lemoM matrii.'* 
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prevalence, its chann, and its influence, to the natural 
eloquence of the mothers, from whose lips the greatest 
orators had sucked in the first elements of the art of 
persuasion. In the opinion of Cicero, Caius Curio, 
the third great orator of his age, owed his brilliant 
and fluent eloquence, so peculiarly feminine, to tlie 
enlightened conversation of his mother's interior. 
'' The reputation of Curio*' (he says) ** was founded 
on his clear, shining phraseology, his promptness, 
quickness, and facility of expression. These perfec- 
tions he attained by the correct and polished conver- 
sations of the home in which he was brought up." 
The eloquence of the glorious elder son of Cornelia, Ti- 
berius Gracchus, was mild, persuasive, full of feeling 
and finesse, addressed to the passions, and frequently 
reaching to the sublime of terror, through the deepest 
pathos. It was mother-eloquence — the eloquence 
he had imbibed with the first impressions he received 
from a mother's endearing accents. 

Cicero, dwelling, in his delightful garrulity, on the 
circumstances of his own early education, relates of 
himself and of Atticus, that in their boyish days they 
were wont, according to the system of education of 
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those times, to act the pleading of causes before 
\ /\ judges,.(as the younger Cato did,) and to recite the 

laws of the twelve tables, as though it were an agree- 
able form ; adding tliat the accomplished Attica pre* 
sided over their exercises of eloquence and memory, 
and at once stimulated and recompensed their efforts.^ 
''From such early advantages,'' observes Quinc- 
tilian, '' many persons of ordinary capacities attained 
to renown in the forum ; even men deficient in other 
eminent qualifications." 
I But the influence which female intellect exercised 

' ; over the interests of society, through education, was 

j . not confined to the patrician dames of the most illus- 

I trious families of Rome. Even the lowliest quarters 

j of Rome had their plebeian Cornelia, some matron 

of humble life, with superior intellectual endowments, 
to whom the education of the youth of the quarter 
< was consigned. '* Before this matron," says Quinc- 
'^ tilian, '' it was deemed an heinous offence to speak 

V * Th« respect which the papilt.of these aocomplithed mothera 

mtiatained for the mjC, is beeutifolly illustrated by the rerereno* 

/ which AtticQs presenred for the memory of his wife Regilla» to 

whon\ he dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled in the empire : 
no wood, except cedar cvrioasly carted, waa employed in any part of 
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or to aet ill." She not only taught the youths, but 
proparad them for the business which they were to 
follow ) she regulated their recreatioQ, and watched 
over their morals. Boys very generally love fomale 
instmetesses, but the reverence and the love which 
the Roman mothers, at this period, inspired in the 
hearts of their sons and pupils, justified the words of 
Juvenal, that they were 

** At pftTMU honoandt aod at godt obtjtd.** 

The life of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Afri- 

canus, the wife of Sempronius Gracchus, and the 

mother of his two immortal sons of that name, would 

alone sufl£oe to establish the intellectual and moral 

n * endowments of the women of the Roman republic, 

.' and their worthiness to claim and to possess tlie rights 

y of citi.«»riup, a. nobly performbg iU dutic. Tib- 

t rius and Caius Gracchus owed the virtues and the 



powers by which they were enabled to illustrate their 
unknown, though patrician name, to the temperament 
j j aiid to the precepU of their mother. Cornelia ha> 

4 J bMo accuMid of having applied too much stimuliu to 

the fierce and kindling genius of her sons. Her fre- 
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quent reproach to them, '* Shall I, then, only be ho- 
noured as the mother-in-law of Scipio, when I desire 

the still greater title of the mother of the Gracchi ?" 

■ * 

'i was thought to imply a higher and a less justifiable 

I ambition than tliat of maternal gratification. But 

her sons and pupils, through their short and glorious 

t lives, amply justified the purity and the patriotism of 

V their parent's aspirations. 

These patrician liberals, from the very commence- 
ment of their public career, evinced an uncompromising 
i^ zeal for the rights and liberties of the people of Rome* 

Rising above the prejudices of class and station, 
they struggled hard in the cause of truth and honesty, 
against the increasing despotism and sordid avarice of 
J. their own corrupted order. 

Tiberius Gracchus, on his return out of Spain, had 
^^ felt his sympathies roused by a spectacle of desolation 
and misery, presented in the country now called the 
Campagna, and in Etruria ; and he boldly called for 
the appropriate remedy, an Agrarian law, to recover 
for the people their right and property in public landji, 
which had been gradually wrenched firom them by 
1^ -"i the patricians, through a system of legal chicaaeiy 
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h 

j iji mad barefieu^ tyranny, all but unequalled in the his. 

i \if tory of nations. To feel the political importance, or 

>£' 1 1 to understand the justice of this measure, requires a 

^^ ■* * __ 

profound knowledge of the condition of the Roman 

state, and of the working of its institutions ; but ex* 
^■li'i\ ' amples may be found nearer to our own age and 
l^.rftj country of the violence ever provoked in high quar* 

>V tersy by any, the lightest attacks on exclusive privi- 

leges and usurpations, when they assume a pecuniary 
shape, which will render the boldness of Tiberius, and 
r: *( -I his danger in attempting it, readily intelligible. 

;> ^4; In the struggle that ensued, Tiberius was successful; 

» .U and the senate was compelled to yield that to fear, 

which they had long and obstinately denied to justice : 
but the patricians, incapable of forgiveness, turned 
the virtues which sought to serve the republic, into 

^.'t ' accusations of an intention to destroy it. 

/-' 

;|f Taking upon himself the office of executor to 

Attains, king of Pergamus, Tiberius again provoked 

the anger of the patricians, by* rescuing, from the 

i plunder of a fiiction, the treasures bequeatlied to tlie 

i I. people. These traits of a prompt and generous sym- 

1 1 P<^7 l>Mur ample testimony to the probity of his 

Js 
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\ early education, developed and nurtured by matercal 

'."■j Benribili^. B»t virtues, at variance with the spirit 

''.'* of the age in which they are exhibited, receive their 

- ■* reward in calumny and miErepresectation ; and it wai 

^ not difficult among a rude and ignorant people to find 

't a colourable pretext, to justify the destructicni of a 

I political rival, as a public enemy. Tiberius Gracchus 

perislied by assassination, a sacrifice to a reforming 

i spirit, for which the society m which he acted was 

>^; not prepared. 

' S Ccuua Gracchus was of another character and tern- 
per. Roused, and not crushed by the murder of his 

■ K brother, he brought to the task of vengeance, powers 

, .; and energies capable of the highest efifoits for the 

I -f public good. Vast in bis designs, petulant, though 

r ■ ^; deviceful in their execution, he sought to overleap t)ie 

I -"i obstacles to reformation, with which he diadained all 

! -'^ compromise. 

1 I For some time after his brother's death, indeed, he 

W • - remuned silen^ and abstracted from public affairs j 

I I not improb^ly, with the view to make his sub^quent 

^ interference in the popular behalf mora desired ; but 

^. when at length he was aroused by the call of priyat* 
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friendihip^ and threw himself with all his energies 
into the public cause, he. beat down, in a long suite 
of successful legislation, the sources of aristocratic 
power, by controlling its plunder, justice and utility 
i were tlie jdnt objects of his innovations ; and from 

the overthrow of tlie patrician monopoly of the admi- 
nistration of the law, down to the establishment of 
mile-stones to measure the roads, all his efforts were 
worthy of a better age. 

Meantime, the senate, incapable of opposing him, 
sought to defeat his measures by exaggerated parody, 
by outbidding him in the market of popular favour, 
and at the same time casting a ridicule on reform 
itself. In the height of his power and popularity, he 
evinced the puri^ of his motives by the modicity 
of his demands ; and, when foiled by his enemies, and 
driven into a sort of honourable exile, he justified 
himself, by a prompt and noble obedience, from the 
imputation of factious opposition and contempt for 
law. 

The patricians, however, unable to prevail against 
him by constitutional means, as usual, had recourse 
to violence ; and a second murder and a second mar^ 
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tyrdom deprived Rome of the possibility of an equal 
and durable constitution. Power became again cen- 
tered in the few, oppression was again the lot of the 
many. An aristocracy, incapable of submitting to 
the government of the people, or of governing its 
own passions, was reinstated in its original dominion } 
and tlie liberty of Rome sank in the tomb of the last 
of its champions. ' 

After the death of both her sons, Cornelia, the de- 
voted mother, remained alone in her sublime deso* 
lation, a more magnificent monument of moral gran* 
deuri than that splendid trophy, raised in her own 
lifetime to her glory, and inscribed by reverential 
contemporaries witli the simple name :-~ 

CORNELIA MATER GRACCHORUM. 

This great woman long survived her afflicting 
losses : immediately on tlie murder of Caius, she with- 
drew from the shores of the Tiber, (to whose waters 
the bleeding bodies of both 4ier children had been 
contemptuously committed,) and fixed her melan- 
choly retreat near to Misenum, where the greatest 
and most eminent personages botli of Greece and 
Italy resorted, to make their offerings of esteem, to 
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invoke the lessons of her experience^ and to revere 
in Iier person the lost virtues of ancient Rome. To 
their interrogations concerning the past she is said 
to have replied with perspicacity and* eloquence, and 
with a thorough knowledge of events ; and travellers 
from distant climes retraced their homeward steps in 
pride^ to relate at their own hearths, that they had 
seen and conversed with the mother of the Gracchi. 

The star of Cornelia's genius long left its luminous 
track behind it : the mothers of Rome were wont to 
cite her sayings as moral precepts ; and Quincti- 
lian quotes her epistles, as among the purest specimens 
of the style extant in his time. 
I As the Romans became rich with plunder, as their 

i wealth and civilization introduced a taste for arts and 

science, the women, keeping pace with the spirit of the 
I times, sought to extend their scale of education by 

I their own efforts. The age which followed upon that, 

I * of Gnmelia and her contemporaries, was distinguished 

by the literary taste and intellectual cultivation of 
the Roman women. Cicero mentions with the highest 
eocomiums several women, whose acquirements in 
Utsratore, philosophy, and eloquence, did honour to 
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their sex, and placed them in proud competition witli 
their male contemporaries* Among these, one was 
brought forward by the force of circumstances, whose 
oratory has much of the character which distinguished 
his own, and whose conduct was at least equal in 
moral courage with that of Brutus. This was Hor- 
tensia, the daughter of the celebrated Hortensius, 
one of the most distinguished orators of his age. 

The Triumviri, wanting large sums of money for the 
prosecution of their sanguinary contests and civil 
wars, and finding insurmountable difficulties in 
raising the necessary supplies, drew up a list of four-' 
teen hundred of the richest women in Rome, and im* 
posed on them a tax, to be paid by the sacrifice of 
their property and personal valuables. The women 
resisted the tyrannic exaction to the uttermost of their 
powers, and by the most urgent appeal to the justice 
of the Triumviri endeavoured to elude the imposition. 
But the destroyers of Roman liberty had no senti- 
ment of justice, as they had nd feeling of mercy ; and ^ 
the women, having exhausted every method to evade 
so great an innovation of the law, resolved to address 
themselves to public opinion* 
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The first women in Rome, therefore, assembling in 
great numbers, and having chosen Hortensia for their 
speaker, they proceeded to the Forum, where the 
awful sovereigns of Rome were seated in all the pomp 
of their sang^nary power, affecting to administer 
that justice, which these supplicants came to prove 
had been most contemptuously violated, in their own 
instance. 
Such a procession, so fair, so noble, so draped, as 
j; • were these illustrious petitioners for rights, may be 

J imagined to have formed one of the many models, 

! which genius has immortalized in those basso-relievoes, 

1/ ^ y^* whose fragmentary beauties are still gleated-on by the 
^' ^ viHu of modem ages : for who can doubt that the 
i^culptors of antiquity owe the finer touches of their 
:l art to a nature exquisitely developed, which lent them 

i its inspiration. 

'j Before this great historical picture, it is impossible 

:l not to pause. The Roman Forum, (the scene of the 

j! action, now so well known to European posterity by 

its august and melancholy ruins,) was then a valley 
of groves and fountains, of temples and rostrums, 
where evety monument was a record of public virtue. 
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and every statue the effigy of a patriot. The Forum 
t was not then crowned with the marble miracles^ raised 

I by self-glorifying power, or by the base adulation of 

'^ a prostrate people. The temples of the deified Csesars, 

I the arches of Septimius Severus and of Constantine, 

;> the column of Phocas, and other monuments, which 

;^ in afler-times graced and disgraced this noble site, 

■ •< 

I then slept in the unhewn masses of their quarries ; 

I nor had the savage fanaticism and cowardly ignorance 

-| of Popes and of Preux, (the devastating Gregories 

I and Guiscards,) yet buried in indiscriminate ruin the 

^ glorious monuments of all ages and all epochs in the 

'% 
} history of mind. 

c 

^'l By wliatever point Hortensia and her noble band 

I approached the tribunal of the triumviri> objects' the 

most cheering and ennobling must have met their 
eyes, and encouraged their enterprise. Such were the 
temple of concord^ the antique Tabemum, (where 
Virginius snatched the knife which was to save tlie 
honour of his daughter,) the colunm at which the 
Horatii had hung the spoils of their vanquished ene- 
mies, and, above all, the exquisite temple of Vesta, 
that temple where the Palladium was preserved, and 
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the nered fire fed, and at whose altars none but 

women served. The adjoining palace, too, where the 

\ vestal priestesses dwelt, who were sacred in the eyes 

I If of the people, as the Palladium consigned to their 

gurdianship, must have had an inspiriting influence 

on this band of female patriots. 

Lepidus and Antony received Hortensia in all the 

terrific array of armed power, surrounded by guards 

and lictors, and seated on a raised tribunal, glittering 

with eagles and fasces 1 But the eloquent champion 
i of her sex's rights stood undismayed in her moral 

\ courage, before this awful exhibition of physical force ; 

^ and pronounced a speech, which, for its pure Latinity 

'] and eloquence of thought, has been cited by Appian as 

if not unworthy of Cicero himself. The triumviri heard 

\ lier with insolent impatience, and ordered their lictors 

\ to drive away the women with brutal ignominy ; but 

,j! • the people, who had followed the procession in mul- 
I J titudes, became indignant at the insult offered to one 

I who spoke their own sentiments. M^th a spirit they 

then but seldom exhibited, they came forward simul- 
J taneously to protect her; and the triumviri, dreading 

the popular movement^ and fearing t6 proceed^ broke 

up the sitting. 
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But the demand of the triumviri was modified ; 
i| and four hundred Roman ladies only, the wealthiest 

in Rome, instead of fourteen hundred, were called 
on to submit to the imposition. These great ladies 
were the relations or partisans of the power of the 
day ; their submission, too, was voluntary, and their 
contributions the free-will offerings of female corrup- 
tion, to uphold a system of absolutism, always 
favourable to undue and exclusive female influence, 
and opposed to female rights and virtue. 

The decline of domestic affection in Rome had 
commenced with the introduction of Asiatic luxuries 
and Asiatic manners, and with the libertinism of the 
patricians. The utter dissolution of morals, among the 
men of the privileged class, inevitably reacted (as in 
more modem times) upon the conduct and condition 
of the women. 

Power and politics interfered to break the holiest 

3 ties, and to outrage the most sacred affections. Pompey 

consented to repudiate his own wife Antistia, to please 

Sylla by marrying his daughter Emilia, (the wife of 

I 7 another man, who was the victim of tliis political ex- 

p^ency ;} and her honest mother died in consequence 
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of a broken heart. Catiline ii said to have murdered 
hii owo MO, that he might- posseu himself of hie 
beautiful mistren, Aurelia Oreatilla. Julius Cesar 
alooe, that iUustrioua rmi4 of antiquity, (who de- 
manded fuch perfection in hii own wife,) was enough 
to oonnipt the morals of the wives in the capital, . 
where his example was itreogthened by all, that 
Talour, genius, wit, celebrity, and power could bestow. 
His pretended descent, from tliat goddess whom he 
considered his tutelar deity, seemed almost authorized 
by his whole libertine lifet and he who carried off 
Posthumia from Sulpicius, Lollia from Gabinius, Ter- 
tuUa from M. Crassus, and he who was suspected to 
have successfully wooed and won tint beautiful pupil 
of a stoic eehool, the sister of Cato, and motlier of 
Brutus, well merited the sarcasm of some of his own 
soldien, who exclaimed in hu hearing, on his tri- 
umphant return to Rome, from his victories in Gaul : 
— ** Romans, hide your wives : here comes the reck- 
less Tcduptuary, who corrupted the women of Gaul, 
with tbt money he carried off from their hus- 
bands.*** 
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But still, in the midst of all this licensed de* 
pravity, Rome was not destitute of good and eminent 
women. The women of Cicero^s fiekmily enjoyed the 
highest place in public consideration, distinguished 
by great virtues and eminent talents. Helvia, the 
mother of the father of his coimtry, was likened to 
Cornelia ; and his wife's sister, Fabia, was raised by her 
purity and virtues to the highest rank which Rome 
could confer, on the most eminent of her female citi- 
zens. She was admitted into the still revered order 
of the priestesses of Vesta. - 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tha Won«a df Bon*— darinc tb« Prawriptlao— w»der Um Eapira— 



I Iv the primitin atate of RtMnan society, when 

women, considered u slaves, were treated as children, 
[ when men took wives without love, aud lived with 

^ . them without respect, the intellectual capacity of the 
f\ sex wM rarely felt, and never acknowledged : the idea 

p of female agency operating upon public aSairs, could 

?. not have suggested itself under a government founded 

■'; on the law of the strongest. But, as civilization ad- 

vanced, and mind began to make way against brute 
force, the moral resources of the women were gra- 
dually brought into actiim. 

The iKflation*! intervention of the sex, once ad< 
BUttid •■ an axpedient, it was prognsHvety adopted 
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into the system of the republic, though witliout place 
and unrecognized. While censors condemnedi and 
satirists ridiculed, the women acquired weight in pub- 
lic estimation ; their complaints of wrongs long en- 
dured conunanded attention; rights long withheld 
were gradually conceded to them ; and they would 
have ultimately attained to the full exercise of those 
intellectual and moral qualities with which nature had 
endowed them, if Rome herself had not submitted to 
influences, which, in all times and regions where they 
have subsisted, have checked the march of civilization, 
and thrown back society upon the point from which it 
first started. Society in its foulest corruption, as in 
its original ignorance, has no political existence, but 
in a slavish submission to irresponsible power. 

The causes which enfeebled the stoical virtues of 
republican Rome, and barbarized her imported refine* 
ments, have been ably detailed by the historians of 
eighteen hundred years :— causes inherent in the na* 
ture of things, which have produced the same effect! 
in modem states, inferior only to Rome herself* A 
moral corruption, (the offspring of exclusive privil^;es, 
and of the egoism of wealth and power^}— the vices of 
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a degraded and pauperized commonalty,— the impa- 
tience of the euffering masses, sighing for the rule of 
a single person, (who should be the master, not the 
accomplice of their ferocious ^rrants) — the servility of 
a senate which had lost its dignity with its virtue, — and 
the disorganization of provinces, beggared by procon- 
sular misgovemment,— all contributed to render the 
despotism of Augustus a political necessity : but the 
vices which his power held in abeyance, were not 
eradicated by his sway. 

The civil contests, with the wars and proscriptions 
they originated, whUe they extinguished the expiring 
sparks of male virtue in the blood of the ^ last of the 
Romans,'* were equally unBetvourable to the develop- 
ment of the gentler and more domestic qualities of the 
^ women. But still their energies, if occasionally mis- 
directed, were never subdued. Their moral influence 
|^]i over the fiercest spirits of the times is recorded, with 

the selfish crimes of their masters. The image of 
the intellectual Metella was ever present to Sylla in 
his moments of doubt and danger ; and he related 
to a firiend that she had appeared to him in a dream, 
warning him that he would soon join her^ (as Hip* 
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pias, the tyrant of Athens, dreamed he was with his 
mother, the night before the battle of Marathon, 
where he fell,)— -proving the impression she liad made 
on a mind inaccessible to all other human ties. 

The part which the frail but not unimportant Sem« 
pronia* took in the Catilinarian conspiracy, in ex« 
torting the secret of Lentulus, which had the fidl of 
Rome for its object, and in betraying it to Cicero, if 
not illustrative of female virtue, at least shews the 
extent of female agency, in times so eventful. Caesar^ 
H reproached with habits which must have thrown him 

i so much into the power of women, when asked by a 
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sarcastic censor if he '' supposed that Rome would 
\\ submit to female rule/' replied '' And why not ? Se« 

;| miramis subdued the East, and the Amasons conquered 
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Asia/' His opinion of the value of the sex (however 
he had liimself laboured to reduce it) is fully marked 
in his well known aphorism on his own wife, the in* 
comparable Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna.f 
H But, in the midst of this universal degeneracy, 

* • Sallatt. ' 

t NotwitbttandiDg the infidelitiet of Cmtit to Coroelia, bo eo« 
lebrated her virtoos, whoa dead, in tho oloqoeot oration ho pro* 
\ J nooncod OTsr hor bodjr* » • 
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there were women superior in morals, as in mind, i 
the men with whom they associated. The wives 
Brutus and of Pompey are brilliant; but not exception 
examples. Portia, the worthy daughter of Cato, a 
tonished even Brutus by her stoical heroism, ai 
purchased her husband's confidence, by an act 
which few men, even of her own sect, were capabl 
Acquainted with a' conspiracy which involved the livi 
of the most eminent men in Rome, she was at on< 
true to her woman's love, and her cause ; for thoug 
she fisdnted when Brutus went forth to assasdnal 
C«sar, she remained faithful to the great secret n 
poeed in her. Celebrated for her philosophy and h< 
courage, Portia died the victim of conjugal tendei 



Bven the horrible conflicts of the proscription, tt: 
type of all reigns of terror, in all ages, was relieve 
by the afifections of woman, who carried on the trt 
dition of humanity, when its sympathies seemed o 
the point of utter extinction. The well-timed lilx 
niitj of the beautiful wife of Acilius, who distribute 
her wealth among the satellites of the triumvirati 
and saved the life of her husband, (permitted to ei 
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« .^ cape, under the escort of the very soldiers armed with 

i poignards to kill him,) — ^the ingenuity of the wife of 

Ancius, who, inclosing her husband b a trunk, which 
she had carried out of their palace by porters, and 
then accompanied him in his perilous flight, — and^ 
above all, the heroic courage of the mother of Mark 
Anthony, who braved power in its most awful and 
f most afflicting form, are prominent instances of the 

I heroic devotedness of tiie women, which afford the 

I only relief to the crimes of an age, the most profligate 

and abandoned in recorded history. 
I Mark Anthony had lent himself to the proscription 

:t of his own uncle Lucius, who fled for refuge to his 

% sister, where the assassins found him. Spreading her 

arms as a shield before him, she exclaimed, '* Respect 
the uncle of your general:*' the soldiers paused in 
i their work of blood, and permitted the wretched 

I mother to appeal to the triumvirate. The venerable 

4 Julia then presented herself in the forum, where Mark 

V 

< 

Anthony and his colleagues were seated at the tri- 
bunal; and, fixing her stem eyes on her son, she 
said, ** Triumvir, I come to denounce myself as the 
I protectress of a prescript : the law condemns us both 

1 " . ' :.- 
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to death — itrike I" The triumvin were abashed, i 
. Luciiu WBB saved* 

Cornelia, the virtuous and the wise wife of Pom[ 
sighed not for power, oor was agitated by ambiti 
rintlriet. Far above the pertoaal passions that leog 
bar husband irith Cesar, and with Cassius, (the e 
nies of public libertf ,) she shared his dangers, tretnb 
for his designs, and lived and died a model of devo 
wifehood. 

The genius and conduct of the 6rst wife of 
Anthony, the patrician Fulvia, had a considerable 
fluence on public affairs during the hottest times 
the dvilwar*. Fulvia, the daughter of Lucullus, wl 
married to Publius Clodius, shared in all the factii 
intrigues of her husband, and promoted his vie' 
On the death of Clodius (assassinated on the Ap 
way by the soldiers of Milo,) she made her gi 
subeervient to her policy j and excited a popular 
■unrectioo, by exposing the body, under the mar 
portico of her sumptuous dwelling, to the gaze 
empathising multitudes. Csaar and Pompey testif 
tbor tense of the services she had rendered them 
thnr onlimitad confidence, and by forward 
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marriage with Mark Anthony ; when Octavius and 
Antliony went in pursuit of the murderer of Julius 
Cflesari they resigned all power into her hands, and she 
governed in their absence with sovereign authority. 

Indignant at the inconstancy of Mark Anthony, at 
being abandoned by a husband to whom she was at- 
tached with tliat intensity which energized all her 
actions, and having in vain striven to wean him from 
Cleopatra, Fulvia attempted in her desperation to 
ally herself with his rival Octavius. The world^s fu- 
ture master received her advances with coldness ; and 
stung with mortification, she employed tho most astute 
devices to sow the seeds of dissension between the 
members of the triumvirate and their partisans. She 
instigated her brother-in-law, Lucius, to revolt, and 
aided him in raising legions of malecontents, who, 
after a brave stand at Perugia, were discomfited by 
Augustus. 

Fulvia, on the loss of the battle, fiew from Italy to 
Athens, from the vengeance of the conqueror, and to 
rejoin and perhaps recover the affections of the fiadth* 

less husband, who had been the cause of all lier in* 

• < 

discretions and disasters. She found him, only to be 
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again scorned and abandoned ; and her great energies 
breaking down under her disappointed affections^ she 
died at Athens of a broken heart. 

Octavius Ccesar, with his usual quick and clear per- 
ception, did not overlook the sort of domestic diplo- 
macy carried on, through the instrumentality of the 
women of the Julian family :^ but turning his ob- 
servation to profit, made the beauty, accomplishments, 
and extreme popularity of his sister Octavia, subser- 
vient to his designs on the supreme power in the state. 

All Rome testified its admiration of the virtues of 
Octavia, and applauded the choice of her brotlier, when 
he proposed her to Mark Anthony, as the successor of 
the unfortunate Fulvia. Worn out with civil war, wliich 
was perpetuated by a succession of factious rivals, the 
people looked up to Octavia as the one tie capable of 
consolidating tlie interests and views of the jarring 
triumvirate,— as the sacred pledge of public tran- 

* Joliat C«Mr forced hit daoghter Julia, to celebrmtad for hor 
biMity and hor ▼irtao, to diToreo her hatband Comelioa Cnpio, and 
ttnitod har to Ponpay, for parpoeaa porely political. Aa long aa aba 
lit ad, tha boatilc faaliogi of tba great rit ala were kept in check ; and 
har early death waa the eignal for a eif il war, which broke down all 
tiaeof amity beCweaa the fioher and aoo-lB-law, and agaia lal looaa 
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i quillity. But Octavius, in forwarding this ill assorted 
alliance, had a far different design. He knew Mark 
Anthony ; and, in his voluptuous colleague's future 
neglect and abandonment of his £Eiultless and popular 
sister, he anticipated a cause of final rupture, which 
would justify his resentment with the public, and 
rouse their feelings on' his behalf. 

Anthony, as the slave of Cleopatra,^ soon realised 
these anticipations ; and, that no insult might be spared 
which could rouse popular indignation, the wily bro- 
ther sent Octavia after her &ithless husband, when 
on a march against the Bactrians, to solicit a return 
of those affections which he well knew she had never 
possessed. Anthony fell into the snare ; and, instead 
of welcoming his wife, despatched a command for her 
instant return; flying himself to Egypt, to calm the 
jealousies of Cleopatra, who dreaded the innocence 
and charms of the sister, more than the arms and 
anger of the powerful brother. 

Octavia, on her return from this inauspicious jour* 
ney, endeavoured to avert the affected wrath of her 
brother, and to spare the people the calamities of a 
new rupture. But the policy of Octavius was not to 
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be moved ; and the people, who saw in Octavia a sue* 
cessor of the great Roman matrons of the republici 
who beheld in the mother of Marcellus anotlier Cor* 
' nelia, felt her slights as their own. Octavius profited 
by the circumstance; the torch of war was again 
lighted, the Roman armies again met in civil con- 
flict; the wrongs of the -outraged wife were amply 
avenged in the field of- Actium, and the gentlest of 
women gave to the most absolute of men the mas- 
tery of the world. 
Octavius, having destroyed his two unworthy col- 
f leagues^ and played his farce of a public resignation 

f ,1 of a temporary command, was persuaded by his com- 

plaisant audience to place himself at the Jiead of the 
Roman government, with the title of Imperator, — a 
title till then importing merely a military command ; 
• but thenceforth a sound signifying power in its great- 
' j est, worst, and most irresponsible extent. Under the 

( ; spell of this awful title, the Tiberiuses, the Caligu- 

> ; las, the Neroes, and the Domitians, of ancient and of 
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modem times, have triumphed over the rights, liber- 
ties, and happiness of mankind : and the same title, 
(fint oonfinrred under the acclamations of sanguinary 
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V legions and of debased senators, nearly two thousand 

'I years back, in the Roman forum,) may still conunand 
I the paid '' vivats*' of living soldiers and senators : but 
in the icy solitudes of Siberia^ in the sunless mines of 
Poland, in the dreary dungeons of Spielberg, curses 
'' deep not loud '^ are the response of broken hearts to' 
that sound, which gives to one human being the power 
of trampling upon millions. 

Octavius Cffisar, the chief magistrate of Rome, with 
the qualification of Imper^tor, and the personal epi- 
thet of Augustus, united also in himself the dignities 
of Chief Ponti£f and of Censor. By tlius seizing the 
management of the established religion, and' the legal 
power of interfering With the conduct and fortimes of 
every member of the Roman conununity, he completed 
that perfect fabric of despotism, which the potentates 
of modem Europe have, at various epochs, unsuccess* 
fully striven to imitate. But, with the manners of 
oriental courts for his example and his excuse, Au* 
gustus took upon himself no state, and assumed not 
any of the ostentatious insignia of sovereign power. 
The court of Augustus, and of the first series of his 
successors, ** corresponded with the forms of the admi- 
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nistratioD. The emperors, if we except thoee tyrants, 
whose capricious folly Tiolated every law of nature and 
of decency, disdained that pomp and ceremony, which 
might offend their countrymen, but could add nothing 
to their real power. In all the offices of life, they 
affected to confound themselves with their subjects, 
and maintained with them an equal intercourse of 
visits and entertainments. Their habit, their palace, 
their table, were suited only to the rank of an opulent 
senator; and their family, however numerous and 
splendid, was composed entirely of their domestic 
slaves and freedmen. '* The deification of the em- 
peror,'' says Gibbon, '^ is the only instance in which 
they departed from their accustomed prudence and 
modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, 
" the successors of Alexander the first objects of this 
servile and impious mode of adulation.^ 

But, though the exterior forms of society remained 
unchanged, its domestic virtues had melted away with 
the respect for domestic duties. A new distribution 
of public power opened a new sphere in society, and 
crsaled a distinctioQ of classes and fiunilies, even 
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/5 among the patricians, which had the wont effects on 
I the women of the imperial regime. It conferred on 
) them an undue personal influence, it placed at their 
I disposal enormous wealth, it released them from the 
preoccupying duties of private life, and it crushed 
those ennobling affections, which had hitherto been so 
productive of a disinterested deyotedness. The women 
of the Julian family, with few, but splendid excep- 
tions, bore no resemblance to the mothers of the Scipios 
and the Gracchi ; and, under the reign of the twelve 
Caesars^ the false and selfish wives ^ and ambitious 
mothers of men brutified by egotism, and maddened 
by power, reacted upon their masters with all the 
violence, of which, in the first instance, tliey were 
themselves the victims. 

Augustus, who had done more towards undermining 
female virtue by his calculating policy, than his pre- 
decessor had effected by his personal profligacy, was 
the victim of his own machinations against the sex ; 
and, in the days of his. supreme power, he was as 
wretched in his domestic life, as he was great and for- 
tunate in his public career. He had been twice mar- 
ried: his first wife, Scribonia, having served tlie 
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purposes of a temporary policy, was repudiated on the 
day which gave birtli to the fatal and ill-fated Julia, 
who avenged her mother's wrongs by the ignominy she 
brought on her father's name. The inspiration of 
Ovid, the destiny of the younger Anthony, and the 
retributive punishment of Augustus, Julia, the beau- 
tiful, the graceful, the gifled, and the frail, withered 
in exile, and died a dreadful death— a martyr to that 
social demoralization, which had been brought on by 
the proscriptions and wars of the ambitious aristocracy 
to which slie belonged. 

Scribonia was repudiated to make way for the mag* 
nificent Uvia Drusilla, the wife of Tiberius Nero, 
(ominous names,) and the mother of the Emperor 
Tiberius. Li via, the maxima /mmina of Seneca, whom 
Augustus tore from her husband, was the only woman 
who awakened an affection, which almost belonged to 
virtue, in his passionless heart. She seemed designed 
by nature and by education to be his friend, his coun* 
sellor, and his wife. He first saw her when she 
i^ was flying from the perils, brought on her by her 

husband's devotion to the cause of Anthony ; and the 
passioQ her excited beauty then inspired, seems to 
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have been the only one that overcame the habitual 
prudence and constitutional coldness of Octayius ; it |' 

I mastered even his ambition, and ended only with his 

i life. 

From the moment of his marriage with this adroit 
and clever woman, he trusted her with his most secret 
designs, sharing with her his power and his honours. 
If the sacrifice of private feeling to public good be an 

; evidence of superior intellect, the mind of Liyia must 

^ have been cast in a great mould. Like her gentler 

). sister-in-law, Octavia, she lost her eldest son, Drusus, 

i 

^ the destined successor to the empire, the great 

captain of his age, who had planted the Roman eagles (. 

wliere the name of Rome had, till then, scarcely been 'i. 

known ; but, unlike Octavia, she refused herself that 



* Seneca holds her forth at a splendid example of fortitude and 
regnlated aensibilitj, in his eoneolatory epieUe to Marcia, (the 
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'' luxury of woe," which is oftener the token of a sel- || 

fish weakness, than an evidence of sensibility. 

Stunned, but not vanquished by a blow, fatal alike 
to her ambition and her motherly love, she wound up. 
I . all her faculties to meet the shock, and to avert its 
consequences from Augustus and from Rome.^ Send- 
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log for Arcus, (a Greek philosopher, then living in 

the court of Augustus,) she took his advice, rather 

than asked such cold and pedantic consolation as Se« 

J neca puts into his mouth on the occasion ; for she 

stifled her own grief, to cheer the spirits and revive 

! ) the hopes of Csesar and of Rome, by pointing out a 

► j • 

1 1 successor to Drusus, in the person of her second son, 

Tiberius, who then gave every promise of being 
worthy to represent him : still, Tiberius was the ne- 
cessity of her despair, not the election of her affec- 
tions. 

Tlie conspiracy of Cinna afforded another occasion 
for exhibiting the discretion and long-sighted wisdom 
of Livia : for to her advice may be attributed the act 
of sagacious clemency, which contradicted all the an- 
lecedents of Augustus. It was not in the nature of 
the subtle tyrant to pardon the enemy of that supre- 
macy which it had cost him so much to establish, the 
disturber of that peace which was the object and the 
ornament of its exercise. His moderation, (the inspi- 

liaaslitar of ConliM CrMivtiat,) who, with OcUtia, wept oncooMoglj 
tho 4<oth of a hol o f od aod fifooriU aoii.totho Mfloetof all horolhor 
tko ABd dirtioo. 
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ration of his habitual caution,) was balanced by tlie 
more urgent fears, awakened by a conspiracy so un- 
expected, and by tlie threatened renewal of civil war ; 
and he became a prey to a harassing indecision, 
which alternately condemned the young conspirator to 
death, and pleaded for the life of the grandson of 
Pompey. Of these struggles Livia was the sole wit- 
ness ; and when, in a paroxysm of concentrated rage, 
Augustus was on tlie point of again committing him- 
self with posterity, by doing that which was a fault as 
well as a crime, Livia is said to have interposed her 
irresistible eloquence and habitual influence, and to 
have guided the hand, which had sanctioned the pro- 
scription of Cicero, to sign the pardon of Cinna. 

The respect and deference of Augustus for Livia, 
terminated only with his life. At her request, he ac- 
companied Tiberius on the outset of his journey to 
lUyria, though labouring at the time under so severe 
an illness, that, on his return, he died at Nola. In his 
last moments, as he lay on his couch, supported by his 
wife, he desired to liave a mirror ; and, as he gazed on 
it for a moment, the splendid phantoms of his great 
deeds seemed to pass before his mind : he called on 
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hii tunpoanding train to applaud him for the part he 
had played— the last gleam of vain glorious ambition, 
the last tribute to human weakness. But there was 
a yet deeper fooling present in that moment of na* 
tttre*s final triumph over all foctitious interests. Turn* 
ing his eyes upon livia, he drew her, in the grasp of 
death, still closer to him ; and exclaiming, '< Livia, be ' 
happy, and remember how we have loved,** the mo« 
narch of the world died like a hero of romance. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The Women of the Empire ->PUneiiM— The ftnt Agrippina. 

Whatever were the fieiults of Liviai they appear 
to have mainly emanated from an intense maternal 
instinct. Ill*directed by dicumstances^ and by am- 
bitioni the master passion of the age, she suffered that 
most acute of all penalties under which the human 
heart can break — maternal disappointment : for the 
mother of Tiberius was eminently and fearfully 
taught to feel— . 

" how moch sharper than k terpeot's tooth 
U an nngntefol child.** 



i The son, pupil, and prot^i of Ldvia, gave at first 

the happy promise of a benevolent reign, by an imme- 

i diate acknowledgment that he owed his power to his 

mother, and by the prospective advantages he might 
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derive from her experience.^ Livia still held a place 
near the person of her imperial son, retained an influ- 
ence over his actions, a voice in his councils ; and while 
she continued to do so, the wisdom, policy, and libe- 
rality of his government were conspicuous. It was 
during this brief interval of sanity in the life of a maniac 
or a monster, that the Roman people, among other 
blessings, enjoyed a liberty, analogous to the free press 
of modem times — ^freedom of speech, the unrestrained 
expression of public opinion ; *^ for, in a free city, 
(said the dissimulating expositor of his mother's 
wisdom,) in a free city, the tongue of every man should 
be free." Taxes, too, were gradually lessened, and 
luxury restrained by salutary regulations. At home 
ail was peace ; abroad all was victory : Germanicus 
conquered the barbarians of the north, and Tiberius 
won tlie hearts of the Romans. ' 

Power, however, parasites, pleasure, and the out- 
burst of passions, long checked but inherent, soon 
broke the restraints which early habits and education 

* Tibcrivt (eramumed probably bj hit mother and hit totor) pro* 
BOOMcd a fbotral ontioo ortr hit filh«r at aiao ymn old. Ho alto 
obtaiMd a trHunph in hit oarij jovth by kit military oiploitt. 
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had imposed ; and neither Rome nor Livia were long 
permitted to enjoy the illusion of this seeming virtue 
and borrowed wisdom. The control of tlie mother*s 
more powerful mind soon became offensive and insup« 
portable to tlie son ; and, when she was removed from 
the councils of Tiberius, and banished from his society, 
her authority over him gave way to tliat of Plandna, 
his beautiful and artful mistress, and wife of the absent 
Piso, governor of Syria. 

Plancina, either early perverted, or pre-eminently 
organized for evil, became the very soul of that faction 
which aimed at the ruin of Germanicus ; and she exe- 
cuted the delicate mission of calumny against the most 
illustrious character of the age, with an address which 
\ gained for her the exclusive confidence of Tiberiuft. 

When, at length, tlie emperor had determined on the 
death of his too formidable kinsman, it was to her 
that he entrusted the conveyance of his secret orders 
to Piso, her husband, for the administration of poison ; 



i and her courage and dexterity in undertaking the 

^ ^ perilous mission are evidences of the intellectual supe* 



riority of the bad woman, over the imperial tyrant. 
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of whoM devices she was probably the instigator, not 
less than the agent. 

Opposed to Plandna, in the history of Rome's worst 
times, stands forward a woman, whose life and cha« 
racter were illustrations of all that is brightest in huma- 
nity,— Agrippina, the widow of the murdered Germa- 
nicus, and granddaughter of Augustus Caesar. Agrip- 
pina united to the beauty of Julia, (her unfortunate mo- 
ther,) the firmness of purpose which distinguished her 
illustrious father ; and she nobly maintained the glory 
of her descent, which her brothers and sisters had so 
deeply dishonoured. Proud of the blood of Augustus 
flowing in her veins, she aimed at representing his 
political wisdom. 

In her devotion to her husband, Germanicus, she 
accompanied him in his arduous campaigns, sharing 
alike his dangers and his triumphs, and giving birth 
to her beautiful children amidst the unaccommodated 
vicissitudes of a camp. She thus rendered herself 
adored by the soldiery, and so respected by their 
oflkerSt that, in the temporary absences of Germanicus, 
they consulted and obeyed her, as if the spirit and skill 
of the Cttsars were her natural inheritance. 
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Tacitus relates that^ the army being stationed along 
the bank of the Rhine, news was brought that four 
legions, under Cecina, were pressed bj the barba* 
rians, and in imminent danger. Oermanicus, at the 
time, being absent with another body of the army, 
the destruction of the bridge over the Rhine was 
proposed in a moment of despair and confusion, 
as a measure of necessary security; but Agrip« 
pina, taking upon herself the functions and re- 
sponsibility of a general, resolutely opposed the mea* 
sure, awaited the retreating legions at the head of the 
bridge, praised their valour, thanked them for their ser« 
vices, supplied cloths and bandages for the wounded, 
and thus prevented a great catastrophe.^ 

This incident sank deep into the mind of Tiberius^ as 
indicating a profound policy, and an ill-concealed ambi- 
tion. He complained ** that Agrippina was more influ- 
ential with the troops than their proper commanders ; 
that a woman had put down a sedition, when the name 
of the emperor was powerless ;'* that ^ she habited her 

^ Ac ni Agrippina iropotitam Rheno pontem toWi prohiboiasct, 
onint qui id flagitium forroidino anderent Sed femlna ingmit aninl 
mania dnds par tot dias ladaitt ftc-^Annaliom, L. I«t t Izls. 
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•oo aflTectedly in the guise of a simple soldier, while she 
tanglit the legions to hail him Cnsar/* These impres- 
fioof were never effaced ; and Germanicus, in the midst 
of his successes and his glory, was suddenly struck 
down by poison, and died in the arms of Agrippina. 
Having given to nature and to grief their awful tribute, 
the iUustrious widow prepared for vengeance, and com- 
menced her voyage to Italy with her husband's 
precious remains, her childn>(n, and a part of the 
army, in a procession, which, in pomp and circum- 
stance, resembled a triumph rather than a funeral 
ceremony. 

All Rome was still in the first stupor of astonish- 
ment and grief at the sudden and mysterious death of 
Germanicus, (who had attained only to the prime of 
life, and was of a robust temperament,) when Agrip- 
pina, and her mourning train, appeared at its gates. 
She bore in her arms the urn which contained his 
honoured ashes, she was surrounded by his beautiful 
children, and followed by the veteran legions who 
bad fought and conquered under his command. Thus 
aooooipaniedy she had traversed the empire, from 
8yria through Italy, The Roman people received 
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her, clad in inourningi and bathed in tears; and, 
by the light of a thousand torches, and in the pre- 
sence of millions, Agrippina deposited the remains 
of her husband by the side of those of the deified Au- 
gustus. 

This great duty paid, a still greater remained to 
be accomplished ; that of demanding justice for Ger- 
nianicus, and the punishment of his murderer. Tibe- 
rius, terrified by the popularity of Agrippina, remained 
within the mysterious recesses of his palace : he sent, 
however, his officers to compliment her with the title 
of ^* The glory of the Roman matrons ;" and granted 
her request of a trial, which could not be refused 
without exciting suspicions against himself. 

Agrippina appeared before the senate, and cou* 
rageously and eloquently pleading her cause, as 
tounded her audience by accusing Piso, the favourite 
and confidant of Tiberius, and tlie husband of Plan- 
cina, of the murder of Germanicus. The conscript 
fathers heard her and were silent : but their silence 
was the sentence of Piso ; and, the morning afler his 
accusation, he was found dead on his couch. His 
death was attributed to the secret orders of Tiberius, 
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iMQed in probable anticipatioD of the revelatioiis of 
his despairing agent. 

Agrippina had been the early and only love of Ger- 
manicus, had shared his pursuits in the study, as well 
as his perils in the field. Her children had been 
reared amidst the din of war ; and her spirit, at once 
intellectual and martial, may have induced her hus- 
band, as he lay dymg in her arms, and with the poison 
of Tiberius circulating in his veins, to caution her 
against that unbending haughtiness, (the besetting sin 
of her character,) which, however becoming in the 
grand-daughter of Augustus, might be fatal to the 
widow of Germanicus, and to the children whom he 
bequeathed to her sole guardianship and love. But 
the spirit which, in the impetuous mind of woman, 
springs firom a sense of right, is rarely to be controlled 
by the cold dictates of expediency. In the imperial 
circle, and in the presence of Tiberius, Agrippina 
conducted herself with the^same lofty and uncom- 
promising dignity, as at the head of the Roman army, 
and before the Roman senate. 

The incrsasing love of the people for the fiunily of 
OermaniniSj and their rsveienee for Agrippina, openly 
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expressed whenever she appeared in public, confirmed 
the apprehensions excited in the emperor by this high 
and unflinching bearing. His first attack upon her, 
(the greatest injury which tyranny could inflict on a 
mother,) was her separation from her children; his 
next was her banishment to a desolate island ; and 
his last and least, sentence of death. Its manner 
was slow and torturing to the fullest extent of in- 
genious cruelty,* -—starvation; the vilest outrage on 
the most faultless of the women of antiquity, dic- 
tated by the meanest jealousy of the worst of their 
masters.-f- 

The atrocious conduct of Tiberius towards the 
widow of Gennanicus was followed by his more un- 
natural cruelty to Livia, the author of his life, and of 
all its greatness, whom he abandoned to neglect and 
desolation, and to all the unalleviated infirmities of 

* Tacitas giTes this odIj m a suppotitioa ; bot it is to be obtenred 
that Tiberius had already condi^ned his eiilad wife, the nofoitiioate 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, to the same death. 

t ** After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Oermaoiciis bad 
been put to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for kk 
clemency t becaase she had not been publicly strangled, nor her body 
drawn with a hook to the Oemoni«, where those of ooamoo mal*' 
fsetora were eiposed.**^Tacit. Ann. L. vi. § a6« 
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extreme old age. On her death, he broke her will, as 
carelenly as he had broken her heart ; he persecuted, 
or put to death the few friends adversity had left her, 
and forbade the senate to render to her memory those 
boQOurSt which that servile body had decreed to the 
widow of Augustus. Frankly avowing his envy of 
I Priam, who had survived all his kindred, he continued 

to sacrifice to his cruelty, to his avarice, and to his 
fears, friends, relations, and the opulent of all classes ; 
so that in Rome there was not one family, which might 
not reproach him for the loss of a father, a husband, 
a brother, or a son. 

To this Augustan age of crime, for ever memorable 
in the fiuti of human wickedness and weakness, is re- 
ferable that sacrifice, which, however propitiatory and 
predestined in a spiritual sense, well belonged, as a 
hunium £ACt, to the iniquity of this dark epoch.* 

r 

* ** T«tiilli«ii en rteoatant ctt eveoeroent, (lit que PiUte, ^tonoA (let 
prodiges qoi taivireiit U iBortda SanTeiir. ra renditoomptei TiMre; 
•t qne f prince ayant propoeA an Senat de mettre Jetut an rang dei 
Diettx. ee corpe t'y oppoaa : il ajoute qoo reroperenr menaca de mort 
ceox qoi acouefaient lea diriliene. Male Tertnllien eat le aenl 
qoi rappnrte ce fait. La religion n*a pat beeoin de iablee 
ftmr ee dtfeodre, ei HMfe knit le prineele flMinadigoe de eoooaitre 
etde pmig e r mm eske ■! ■Mrml.'*->84g«r Hist UniveiBeL 
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'i CHAPTER IV. 

The Women of Rome— Under the Empire eontinaed. 

TiBEBius having oppressed the world for twenty- 
two years, was murdered in the midst of his dis- 
gusting vices, by the favourite he had chosen for 
his successor,— '^ a serpent," (as he himself said,) 
'^ whom he had reared for the Roman people, a 
Phaeton for the world !** The people, when they 
learned his decease, became frantic with joy; and 
heedless of the future, in" the joy of a momentary 
liberation, gave free vent to their feelings : but the 
senate, whose slavish habits the tyrant's death could 
not disturb, preserved unbroken their hypocrisy; 
and gave to him who was unworthy to be accounted 
a man, a place among the gods. 

Among the untranscribable vices and crimes of 
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the Emperor Caligula, the most fatal, if not the 
most extra vaganty were directed against the morals 
and the happiness of woman ; and from the attempts 
of his brute passions and tyrannical power, even 
the females of his own family were not exempted. 
The unworthy son of Germanicus, (so early torn 
from the arms of his illustrious mother, to be reared 
in the vicious court of his father's murderer, among 
slaves and parasites, and the enemies of his house,) 
started, like his predecessor, with qualities which 
recalled his noble origin, and seemed to justify 
the hopes held out by a precocious genius, and 
promised virtues. But the illusion (if it indeed 
existed) was but short-lived ; and when he raised a 
eourtexan to the throne of the Empire, and placed 
her in the college of the priesthood, when he made 
his horse a consul, built a temple to himself, and 
defied the power of Jupiter, when he fed his wild 
beasts with human victims, and studded the manger 
of his charger with precious stones, when he avowed 
his wish ^ that the Romans had but one head, that 
he might destroy all at a single blow, ** and at- 
templed their destruetioD by fiumne, through his 
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monopoly of corn^«— it became but too evident that 
the master of mankind was mad. 

Yety among the many victims of his insane ca* 
pricesi not one, during his three years* reign, dared 
offer opposition to his frantic career, save only 
an aged woman. His grandmother, Antonia, the 
still surviving mother of Germanicus, whose long 
widowhood had been devoted to the education of 
her noble son and his less worthy brothers, alone 
remonstrated with Caligula, and reproved,^ if she 
could not reform, his monstrous vices. *' Fear you 
I f not the Gods T\ she asked, '* fear you not the 

laws ?" '^ The laws,*' replied Caligula ; '< my will 
alone is law ;"* and the death of Antonia, which 
followed quickly on the interview, was a scarcely 
noticed confirmation of the fact. 

Caligula died by assassination— the natural death 
of a reckless despot,— -the common *' temperament*' 
of irresponsible power in all ages. His successor, 
the stupid, sensual, and cruel Claudius, was well 
calculated to perpetuate the combination. This 
promising pupil of Titus livius, the historian, was 
dragged from under a bed (where he had concealed 
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himaelf during the commotion of Caligula's death) 
to assume the throne. 

The grandson and ward of Livia, he for a while 
upheld the popular prejudice in his favour, by the 
exhibition of some fiedse lights of intellect and 
} humanity, the fading rays of an artificial but un- 

availing education. He soun, however, gave up 
the struggle between nature and precept; and, 
incapable of exercising the power forced on him 
by the accident of birth, and after many proofs 
of uncontrollable voluptuousness, and of hopeless 
imbecility, he permitted the reins of government 
to fall into the hands of the woman^ whom his 
freedmen and parasites had chosen for his wife,— 
that woman whose name shame might be ashamed 
• * to write, did not historic truth demand the record, 
— *the infiunous Messalina Valeria. 

When the depravity of man placed this worst of 

women in the highest station, and gave her power 

over the lives of myriads, there were still in the 

j j capital of the world women of unblemished virtue, 

of great genius, and of high acquirements,— wo- 
men, who^ like the sisters of Claudius 
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were conspicuous for talent^ beauty, and conduct. 
Among these was Poppsea, the wife of the senator 
Scipioi whose popularity exposed her to the enyy 
of the abandoned Empress, and who expiated her 
superiority with her life. But such women were ill 
placed in those times ; and, like the jarring elements 
of ill assorted natural combinations, they appeared, 
only to be eliminated. 

Messalina, dissolute and frivolous, as she is de- 
scribed, succeeded in possessing herself of that 
political power, which the imbecile Claudius had 
consigned to slaves and freedmen ; and she became 
for a time the presiding destiny of Rome. 

Narcissus, the freedman and secretary of Clau* 
dius, (who, availing himself of the infirmities of his 
besotted master, had abused his trust, to plunder 
the citizens of Rome ; and who, to enrich him* 
self, put many of its distinguished men to death, 
in the name of the Emperor, if not with his 
knowledge,} had awakened the fears of Messalina. ^ 
Jealous of his power, if not indignant at crimes 
which might be attributed to herself, she resolved 
on removing him from the councils and. presence 
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ofClaudini. But Nardsnu, who had favoured her 
mad fblliet, and encoungcd her vices, beheld her 
cncnMchinenti oa political power wilh appreben- 
■km, and her intriguet agwnst hinuelf with a thint 
for revenge. He resolved therefore on her sacri- 
fice ; and Messalina soon presented him a favonr- 
abts opportuni^. 

The unworthy daughter of the patriciao, Mes- 
nla BarbaUu, and of the stoical and high-minded 
Lepida, was bj nature hut a foolish, feeble, and 
frivolous creature, the early victim of vani^, and 
uncmtrolled passion. Power, which made her 
cruel, seems also to have made her mad. The last 
act of her vicious and degraded life was marked 
ij cbar«cteiistici of the age, and hy traits which 
place the romance of history far beyond the boldest 
eonbinations of fictitious norratiTe. 

Augustus, "nberius, and Caligula, had broken 
thnmgh all the restraints of marriage, that holiest 
law, so sacred to the ancient Romans, the germ of all 
that was great aod good in their lives and polity. 
They had all forced wive* from their husbands, on 
tiM spur of pasMn or of apedieney j bat Mossa* 
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Una added a new feature of extravagance and of 
guilt to this abandoned violence, in taking another 
woman *8 husband, in the lifetime and with the 
consent of her own. She not only caused Caius 
Silius to repudiate liis own lovely and virtuous 
wife; (cited as the model woman of her day,) 
but, (as it has been said,) brought over the in* 
fatuated Claudius to sign the marriage contract^ 
Tacitus observes that this event would Imve been 
regarded as a fable, if all Rome had not wit- 
nessed it. 

Having sent Claudius to Ostia, she proceeded 
with her doomed bridegroom to one of those beau- 
tiful villas which her taste and extravagance had 
multiplied in the Campania ; and accompanied by 
a courtly train of the youth of both sexes, distin- 
guished for their rank and their beauty. Amidst 

* The Emperor *i strange conduct on this occiiioo it eiplained, 
as haring been founded in a toperttitioot motire. '* Ei qaiboa* 
dttin portentis, harioli pnodixerunt periculum innnioere iinpera* 
tori : quod ot Claudius propulaaret, in altemroque trantferrvt, 
perroiait at Meatalioa nuberet Silio, ut ita in Siliuro, tanquam in 
imperatoreiB, pericnlom ipti imminent, traotferrttor.**— Saetoo : 
Edit Logd. Bat. 1651 • p. 628, NoU 2. 
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the lujttiriant imagery of an Italian vintage, in 
of sylvan beauty and of imperial magnifi- 



1^ 

I ceooe, the mythological dnuna of the union of 

.J! BMxbo. and Arbdo. wu r.p««Dtod. in aU if 

|; IK^0^» ^^ in all its licentiousness. The ivy and 

jl vine-crowDed Silios was still quafibg the Circe cup 

\\ of p l e a sun it sharing the homage and the shame of 

the imperial Ariadne, when the tramp of soldiers 

disturbed the muric of the fftte. The grim appari* 

tioD of the Praetorian guard suddenly put to flight 

the sporting fauns and laughing nymphs; and 

even Ariadne scarcely escaped the iron clutch of 

armed power, while Silius was seised and borne 

away to death. 

Messalina, abandoned by all, proceeded on foot 

to Rome. None ventured to offer a chariot to her, 

who had been so lately the destiny of all. Weary 

and worn, she at length obtained from a peasant 

I permission to place herself in his cart ; and thus the 

transient mistress of tlie world returned to the 

gales of its capital, which she had so lately left in 

all the sovereignty of power and of pleasure. 

Ckadiiis had been roused for an instant from his 
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sleep of shame by his parasite ministers ; but Mes- 
salina, counting on Uie fondness of a fool, (tlu^t 
frailest of all reliances) still believed in the po- 
tency of her charms and caresses, and resolved to 
plead her own cause before him. 

The difficulty of obtaining admission to the im* 
perial presence induced her to seek the protection 
and company of one, against whose sacred footsteps 
no gates were ever closed, — ^the high priestess of 
the vestals, the spotless and venerable Vibadia. 
\ Accompanied by this holy woman, and by her own 

two beautiful children, Britannicus and Octavia, (a 
fine trait of nature, or of cunning) vice, supported 
by innocence and virtue, sought the tribunal of 
I power and fatuity. When this graphic and sin- 

gular group stood before the gates of the palace, 
and demanded entrance," tlie officers of the guard 
refused a passage to Messalina and her children ; 
but Vibadia asked no leave, and passed on unac« 
companied to the presence of Claudius, 

Whatever may have been the motive of the 
charitable vestal, she pleaded for the life of the 
culprit with a dignity and an eloquence worthy of 
vol.. !!• F 
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a better subject. She is said to have accused the 
indulgence and weakness of Claudius as the causes 
of his wife's vices, and to have asked her life for 
the sake of his children. Claudius, prompted by 
the still powerful Narcissus, (whose vengeance was 
pow so near its accomplishment) heard Vibadia 

' j with respect, and dismissed her with a promise that, 

at her request, he would hear the criminal and 

:j wretched empress in her own defence, at some 

future moment. The feeble Claudius was often 
heard to say : — *' when will this ungrateful Messa- 

' I Una come?" forgetful that he had already com- 

manded her execution. 

Wlien the tribune sent with a military force, by 

Narcissus, in the name of the emperor, to inflict 

^ tlie sentence, sought the condenmed empress in the 

} gardens of LucuUus, (those beautiful gardens which 

, i she had purchased with the blood of Valerius Asia« 

« 

ticus, and of the innocent and heroic Poppsea) he 

found Messalina, on whose brows the vine-crowned 
diadem of Ariadne could have scarcely fiuled, pros- 
trate on the earth, pale, haggard, and dishevelled. 
Beside ber sat her mother, Lepida, earnest and 
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calm, performmg, witli tlie sternness of her philo« 
sophic creed, the last duties of a parent. *' She 
could not," she said, ** teach her daughter how to 
live ; she had come to teach her how to die T* 

When the soldier approached,- Messalina, con* 
scious of Iiis fearful mission, shuddered and wept. 
Lepida, placing a sword in her hancl, conmianded 
her to dry her tears, and to save herself the igno- 
miny of a criminal's fate, by dying like a Roman 
empress. Messaluia took the sword, and placed 
the point against her bosom ; but her courage failed. 
She had not the moral force necessary to obey her 
stoic mother : and the soldier whose weapon she 
held, in cruelty or in compassion, pressed the hand 
of the wretched woman in his own, and plunged 
the sword to her heart Messalina was no more ; 
but all the circumstances^the institutions, and the 
men which conferred upon her a short-lived and fatal 
pre-eminence, were still left in unabated force and 
pernicious activity. 

Messalina has continued from her ovm days to 
the present, a favourite theme of misogynist sati« 
rists ; and of all recotded women, she lies under the 
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most odious imputations, to justify their tliesis. 

The imagination, indeed, recoils from an implicit 

credence in such disgusting details ; and, for the 
. j dignity of human nature, seeks a ground for dis- 

belief in the exaggerations of poetry, and the 
\i courtierJike malice of gos&ipmg contemporaries. 

I j But no historic doubts can redeem the name of 

Messalina from its proverbial application ; and since. 
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i { even to save the honour of womanhood, that name 

I [ cannot be blotted from the historic page, justice 

* f 

; i and the best interests of the species require, that the 

'; I actions it recalls should be traced to their true 

; 1 causes, and that a higher moral should be drawn 

^ from its citation, than can be attained by general 

inferences from the individual to the sex. 

In the more striking cases of human miscon- 
duct there are, for the most part, two parties — 
\ the criminals who offend, and the society which 

I • first prepares the act, and then passively acquiesces 

j in it. If such, therefore, was Messalina, must we 

not ask what was the age in which her excesses 
were possible? what the average morality of the 
men who had brought society to such a condition ? 
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If the women of Suetonius and of Juvenal were 
degraded, the seeds of their vices sprang from tlie 
murders, the confiscations, and the violence, which 
attended the overthrow of the republic Long pro* 
tracted anarchy had obliterated almost every trace 
of virtue in the patricians of Rome. Dissolute, 
cowardly, and slavish, beyond the ignominy of 
oriental despotism, the men of the empire were 
themselves guilty of every crime and meanness. 
They set the tone of manners, they afforded to 
the women the examples and the encouragements 
of sin ; and, having lost that fine moral sense which 
places the honour of the husband in the wife's 
keeping, they had lost the right of controlling 
female conduct, or reproaching female delin- 
quency. 

The death of Messalina was announced to the 
emperor while he was at dinner — ^the death of that 
Messalina, for whose return he still sighed, and 
i I whose absence he still dwelt on with the reiterated 

I J reproachful question :— ^' will she never come ? '* 

Claudius, however, received the news without emo*' 
i tion, and continued to eat; not suffering an event 
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•o full of horror to disturb his repast^ or to derange 
bis digestion. 

The besotted emperor, always gorged or drunk, 
was but the puppet of his freed men and slaves, 
who laughed at his stupidity, indulged his vices, 
availed themselves of his crimes, and governed in 
his name. Tlie influence which his parasites had 
obtained through the dissolute Messalina, and the 
facility with which Narcissus got rid of her when 
she became troublesome, taught them the necessity 
' I of giving her a successor ; and they chose one 

whose imperial descent seemed calculated to cover 
her subserviency to their rule. In fixing upon 
Julia Agrippina, the emperor's niece, to be his 
wife, they violated every sense of decency ; and 
their utter ignorance of the character and genius 
of the woman whose ambitious views they for* 
warded, was no less conspicuous in the choice, 
than the obtusity of their moral sense. 

There is still extant a contemporary portrait of 
Claudius, sketched by the hand of a great master, 
which has preserved for posterity such minute and 
striking traits of the man and of the timet, as 
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dironicles seldom retain, and the remote historian 
still more rarely condescends to adopt. Tlie Apo- 
coloquintosis of Seneca is one of the most humorous 
burlesques which the wit of antiquity has produced. 
It opens with the supposed arrival of Claudius 
in the other world, (he having died of an indiges- 
tion) to claim the family honours of adscription into 
'* the quiet order of the gods." * He is ushered ' 
into the presence of the assembled deities, and 
announced to Jupiter, as a quidam, a creature of 
extraordinary and bloated size, with white hair, amil 
a sliaking head, dragging hib right foot after him, 
and muttering only confused and incoherent sounds. 
When asked *^ whence he came,'' he answers *' he 
does not know/' in a pronunciation so inarticulate, 
as to be quite incomprehensible; being neither 
Latin, Greek, nor any other known tongue.'' Ju« 
piter, completely puzzled, calls upon Hercules, as 
a great traveller, one skiUed m the dialecto of 

* The title of the tract ApocohquUUotii, li a parody upon tbe 
techokel term for this proceu, Apotheoiit. The Apo*piiinp- 
kinoeit (for lo the word may be translated) it a mere patting . 
Joke, and enten for nothing into the tatire itself :— it wae 
written &?• years after the marriage of Agrippina. ' 
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all natioQSy to interpret. But Hercules, upon 
? looking into '^the creature V &ce, declares it a 
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snorting respiration,) a product of the sea : and he 
1 1 trembles lest he should be assigned a new labour, 

1 1 more formidable than all the other twelve. 

! r 

1 1 The disgusting ghost is, however, at length 
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recognized as the Emperor Claudius ; and Jupiter, 
addressing the ** Conscript Fathers" of Oljrmpus to 
collect their opinion concerning his apotheosis, de- 
clares him to be quite as deserving of that honour 
as many of his predecessors, — being at least of the 
blood of the divine Augustus and Augusta. 

At the ilUtimed jest of the facetious thunderer, 
the deiSed Augustus is brought upon his legs to 
address the assembly, and protest against the in- 
ference. ** Conscript Fathers," he exclaims, **I 
I call on you to witness that I have never yet 

) ; k troubled you with a speecli, or meddled in your 

{ : ( affairs; but grief and shame must have vent, and 

I cannot now sit by in silence. Was it for this 
that I put an end to civil bloodshed, and gave 
peace to the world ? Was it for this that I re« 
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I constituted Rome by my laws^ and ornamented 

it with my works ? I want words to express my 
indignation. Here is a wretch, without the cou- 
rage to drive away a Ay, who has yet dared to slay 
men as lightly as he would fling the dice. What 
shall I say of his infinite perversions of justice^ 
or how find leisure to bewail the public calamities, 
oppressed as I am by the miseries he has brought 
on my own family ! 

^' This creature, who so long had thriven be- 
neath the lustre of my name, how has he shown his 
gratitude ? by murdering the two Julias, my nieces, 
the one by the sword, and the other by starvation, 
and by killing my grandson Silanus. Oh, Jupiter, 
take good care lest, by making this wretch a god, 
you adopt his crimes as your own ! But, tell me, 
oh divine Claudius, how had you the confidence 
to condemn so many victims, without even the 
form of a trial, or of a simple hearing ? Was 
tliis your custom in Rome ? if so, it certainly 
is not our's in heaven. Jupiter in his long reign 
never injured any one, except, indeed, when he 
broke Vulcan's leg ; and if in his passion he once 
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hung up his wife in the heavens, he did not kill her, 
as you murdered Messalina, my grand-niece. 
^Howsayyou? you do not know 1 may the gods 
] I confound you |- this ignorance is worse than the 

^.P murder itself. And is this wretch to become a 

jl g<>d? Look at him, a creature made in spite 1 

] 2 If he can speak only three plain words consecu* 

tirely, I'm content to be his slave ; and yet he for- 
jMX>Ui must be a god 1 Who, think you, will wor- 
ship him ? who believe in him ? or who do you 
i I imagine will acknowledge hereafter your own di- 

vinities, if such are to be the specimens of your 
manufacture ?" 
Opposed to this personal sketch of one of the 
J I I world^s mighty masters by the stylus of wit and of 

truth, there exists a contemporary portrait, taken 
also from the life, of another individual, on the more 
j , i tangible forms of which posterity still gazes with 

I • ^ an intense unfading admiration. It is a statue, 

I I I combining an expression of moral dignity and of 

intellectual force, with as much physical beauty and 
poetical grace, as the genius of sculpture ever bor- 
rdwed from breathing nature, to work out its own 
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miracles of art. This statue— -a history ancU an ' 
epic in itself— represents a woman in the prime of 
middle life, seated in a chair of state, and in the 
deep repose of meditative thought. Her stature is 
lofty, her brow of high capacity, her mouth ex« 
i 1 pressive of love and wit, and all her features are 

harmonized by that regularity, which is ever denied 
■A to defective organizations. Over the whole of this 

simply-draped and noble figure, there is an air of 
tranquil majesty, which, in its solemn influence, 
likens it to the statues of the gods. It is the resem* 
blonce of one who received from her son the glorious 
title of ^' the best of motliers,"«-of Agrippina, such 
as she was, when chosen to be the wife of Clau- 
dius. 

Julia Agrippina, the great granddaughter of 
Augustus, tlie daughter of Germanicus, was bom 
amidst the exciting circumstances of war, in a 
Roman camp, on the shores of the Rhine ; and she 
was reared under the laurels of her father's con- 
quests, and under the halo of her mother's grandeur. 
The first incident in her youthful existence was her 
father's obsequies ; and her first perception of the 
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career, which birth and genius opened to her, might 
hare been derived from the acclamations of sym- 
pathy and respect, accorded by the Roman people 
to her £unily, even in the presence of her father's 

} M murderers. 

1 j I * . Her early estrangement (torn her glorious mother, 
rS • by the banishment and horrid death of the widow 

': H of GermanicuSy was followed by the persecution of 

* 1 'J ' ^ 

; I her brothers, her sisters, and herself, by the infieunous 

Sejanus. The early death of the high-minded Do- 
mitiusy the husband of her youth, and the father of 
her only child, exposed her first to the fatal pre* 
ference, and then to the hate and vengeance of her 
brother Caligula. He accused her of a participa- 
tion in the conspiracy of Lentulus, before the 
senate, whom he forced to condemn her. Driven 
into a long exile in a desolate island, her son 
was torn from her arms, and committed for edu- 
ff J ^ ' cation to the care of a rope-dancer, and the 

I i I keeper of baths. The constant dread of a violent 

death, the persecution and exile of Seneca, Burrhus, 
and others of the bravest and wisest of her friends, 
! ' I were fearftd antecedents ; and, to a mbd of such 
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power and intensity, they must liave proved fo6ter« 
ing elements of that spirit of vengeancei which 
might well have *' filled her from top to toe with 
direst cruelty/'— such as some historians have at« 
tributed to her, though none have substantiated 
the facts on which they have jrelied. 

On the death of Caligula, Agrippina, recalled 
from exile, was married to the Consul Crispinus, 
whose sudden death was (according to the notions 
of the times) ascribed to poison, administered, as 
her enemies asserted, by his wife. Five years after 
tliis event, Pallas, the favourite of Claudius, and 
the rival of Narcissus, struck by the genius of 
Agrippina, aware of her apprehensions of Nar- 
cissus, and won, perhaps, by her beauty and her 
arts, proposed her to Claudius as the successor of 
Messalina. 

The obstacle opposed to this marriage by the 
ties of consanguinity, was relieved by a special 
law, an innovation in the jurisprudence of Rome ; 
and, afler the perilous interval of a year, during 
which Agrippina had to contend with the in- 
trigues of Narcissus, the rivalry of Lollia Paulina, 
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and thatof Calphumia, the daughter of Germanicus 
aaoended the throne of Augustus. 

Seizing the reins of government in her vigorous 
grasp, from that moment she ruled the empire, in 
the name of her imbecile husband, in a spirit of 
rsform, that seemed an anticipation of modem in- 
stitutes. Her brilliant administration opened with 
vigour : faction was controlled, anarchy gave way 
J to order, and despotism itself was made subservient 

to retributive justice. She abolished, at once, that 
^ organized system of espionage, which, for the pur« 

r^ poses of confiscation, had filled Rome with in- 

formers and their victims. She re-established order 
in the finances, and economy in the domestic ex- 
penditure of the palace. She gave an example of 
n courtly propriety in the reserve and dignity of her 

deportment; and the imperial palace, (so long 
dishonoured by the orgies of Messalina,) became 
I ; more severe in its manners, and decent in all its ex- 
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j^: The crimes attributed to Claudius, and conmiitted 

5 with his passive assent, seemed to have been sus- 

j! pended from the morning of his marriage. Grave 
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ministers replaced the dissolute minions of a feeble 
government ; the banished genius and worth ofBome 
were recalled ; the brave and popular Burrhus was 
placed in command of the Pr»torian guards ; and 
Seneca, the philosopher, the friend and partisan of 
the family of Germanicus, was appointed to be the 
preceptor of Domitius, the long neglected and 
estranged son of the empress. Salutary laws were 
enacted, and were executed with inflexible severity ; 
and the abuses which had infected every depart- 
ment, were swept away and abolished* 

The administration of Agrippina, in its ge« 
neral character thus vigorous and bebevolent^ 
seems to have rendered her obnoxious to much 
obloquy ; and Tacitus, on the authority of contem* 
porary pamphleteers, (in modem parlance) has 
loaded her memory with the imputation of inordi- 
nate ambition, and with the commission of some 
sanguinary deeds in its gratification. In thesie 
charges, there is, probably, considerable calumny ; 
though the temper of the times, and the cha- 
racter of the imperial government, scarcely allow 
an utter incredulity as to all the fiftcts. Inthosedays, 
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greatneM and goodness were not twin sisters ; and 
it may be supposed that a temperament like Agrip- 
pina's did not shrink from the arbitrary and cruel 
actSy which might be thought necessary to her 
«ifety or advancement. Stilly the woman must 
be judged by the circumstances under which she 
{ livedo and with reference to the morality of her 

i| contemporaries ; and, so judged, she rises immea« 

surably superior to the greatest men associated 
with her history. 
ECtherto the emperors had given to their wives 
I while still living the name of Augusta, and when 

dead had placed them with the epithet Diva in the 
. list of the divinities; but they had reserved for 
themselves all the personal distinctions directly 
comiected with the act of governing. 

Agrippina was the first woman who acquired the 
privilege of entering the Capitol in the vehicle as- 
signed to the priests in religious ceremonies, a dis* 
tinction granting to her a sort of functional impor* 
- - tance, a positive place in the hierarchy of constituted 
authorities. On all public occasions she took an 
elevated seat^ l e eei -ve d for her close to the tribunal 
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occupied by the emperor ; and she was received with 
the same honours as Claudius himself. It was thus 
I • I seated, that she accepted the homage of the British 

captives^ and the thanks of Caractacus for the life 
granted at her intercession^— a singular spectacle to 
the Roman people^ who beheld for the first time a 
female invested with the pomp of sovereign power. 
Agrippina^ popular and respected, took no pains to 
conceal that she considered herself as sharing with 
[ I Claudius that empire, which the genius and valour 

of her ancestors had won and consolidated. The • 
;| year after her marriage, she succeeded in procuring 

the adoption of her son Domitius, with the style or 
title of Nero Claudius Csesar, to the prejudice of 
the emperor's own child by Messalina, the infant 
Britannicus. It was on this occasion that she re- 
ceived the imperial cognomen of Augusta, and that 
to the prophetic Augur who bade her *' beware, 
lest the son she so elevated might prove her 
ruin,'' she replied, ** Let me perish, but let Nero 
reign." 

In this answer we have the secret of her great 
actions, and the motive for all her imputed crimes. 
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Amidit all her loftjr aspirations, her indomitable 
pride, her keen sense of injuries inflicted, her con* 
sdousness of power acquired, there was one deep 
and redeeming^ affection: 'this brilliant despot, 
the astute politician of her age, was still above all, 
and in all-^-« mother 1 To win for Nero the favour 
of the people, she affected to consider him as a 
simple citizen, devoted to that antique liberty from 
which Rome had derived all her ancient glory. 
To win the senate, she sent the well-taught pupil 
of the plausible Seneca, to spout his theme, and 
plead the cause of Troy before their conscript 
wisdom, in a long pedantic oration, written by his 
tutor. The rank of the youog Roscius of the im- 
perial stage, and the cause he espoused, won all 
suffrages ; the genius and the accomplishments of 
Nero were extolled to the skies ; and Agrippina, 
so celebrated for her wit and her sarcasm, must 
have laughed in secret (perhaps with Seneca) 
at a world, so easily imposed upon, and so lightly 
won. 

The character of the boy, Britannicus, was yet 
untried, the genius of Nero was already admitted; 
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and, when a marriage between the grandson of 
Germanicus and the innocent Octavia, (the em* 
peror^s daughter,) was accomplished by the empress 
and her ministerS| the hopes and views of Agrip- 
pina attained their consummation. 

Thus relieved from maternal anxiety, Agrippina 
gave up her mind to the affairs of state ; and the 
last years of the reign of Claudius were crowned 
.with glory and prosperity. Wise ministers at home, 
great generals abroad, the people satiated with 
'* bread and -games/' the army glutted with vic- 
tories and spoils, the conquest of Mauritania, the 
successes in Armenia, the subjugation of the 
British provinces to the very verge of the Irish 
seas, all alike flattered the vain glory of the Ro- 
mans, whose national pride had survived all their 
other public virtues. 

The most magnificent naumachia ever exhibited, 
was given in celebration of these events, at a cost 
incredible, when compared with the expences of 
modem governments ; and was followed by public 
games and dramatic spectacles without end. Many 
great public works were likewise commenced^ even 
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beyond the confines of Italy ; and a colony and city 

were founded in Belgic Gaul, on the shores of the 
t\ Rhine, oo the veiy spot where Agrippina first saw 

i I the lighty in the arms of her immortal mother. The 

^'^ colony was composed of all that remained of the 

):[ veteran soldiers of Germanicus and tlieir families ; 

|ij and the noble city, which replaced the straw- 

thatched huts of the Ubians, took the name of 
Y Colonia Agrippina — the Cologne of modern times, 

f In the midst of these great works, Agrippina 

h ! found time to write her own memoirs, from which 

Si' Tacitus acknowledges that he borrowed, in the 

» composition of his history :* but, while her genius 

and vigour were giving such illustration to the 
f reign of an emperor proverbial for imbecility and 

indolence, Claudius oied I 
The simple fact of his death is, that the emperor, 

notorious for his sensuality and gluttony, sinking 
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under premature old age brought on by excesses, 
and loaded witli the infirmity incidental to intem* 
perance, was taken ill, after supping heartily on a 
dish of mushrooms ; a circumstance so little re- 
garded in his family, (accustomed as they were to 
witness the effects of his debauchery,) as almost to 
have escaped the notice of the bystanders* Clau- 
dius, either from stupidity or drunkenness, scarcely 
complained; and when his physician, Xenophon, 
was induced to apply a feather to the fauces, he 
used only the common remedy, adopted in cases 
of simple indigestion. 

An event, however, thus natural in all its details, 

was ascribed to poison ; — not indeed by respectable 

• 

contemporary historians, (one of whom, and the 
most garrulous, Seneca, was present at the scene,) 
but by the writers of succeeding reigns. The mo- 
tive assigned for the treacherous act was found in 
the fears of Agrippina. Domitia Lepida, the daugh- 
ter of Drusus, and of Antonia the grand*niece of 
Augustus, (one of the most dissolute women of her 
age), had found means to insinuate herself into 
the confidence of Claudius, and to awaken him to 
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of the power obtained by his wife at his 
expenoe: and the emperor was reported to have 
said, that it was his misfortune first to suffer from 
the conduct of his wivesi and then to have to punish 
them. AgripfMna is accused of having acted on 
this threat; and is said to have saved her own life 
bj anticipating the natural death of her husband. 
To a tale like this, the piercing genius of modem 
criticism would oppose many objections. It was 
the interest of Agrippina that Claudius should 
live. The claims of the young Britannicus to the 
succession, the uncertain result of education on the 
character of the artificial Nero, were motives for 
preserving the emperor's life. Agrippina, pos* 
sessed of unlimited power, could scarcely be dis- 
turbed by the intrigues of a few envious women, or 
discontented men; while the growing infirmities 
of her husband seemed to render the crime im* 
puted to her by Tacitus as unnecessary as it was 
impolitic. The truth is among the secrets of eter« 
nity : but, whatever may have been the guilt of 
Agrippina, it must have been shared by Seneca 
and by Bunhus; wbo^ tboogfa, in their after lives. 
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they proved themselves not above the temptation 
to crime, were then in the height of their reputa- 
lion ; and tliey were not driven by abject fear, to 
forfeit a character for virtue, so painfully acquired, 
— a forfeiture, unnecessary at that moment, as it 



^ must have been odious. 

■ i 

.5 



During the perilous interval, while Claudius 
struggled between life and death, the genius of 
Agrippina came forth in all its vigour and in* 
tensity. She took immediate possession of Bri* 
tannicus and Octavia, covered them with caresses, 
and promised them protection, mingling her tears 
with their*s for the approacliing loss of a fatlier. 
She sent away Nero to the army, near Rome, 
under the conduct of Burrhus. Presented by that 
popular general, and prompted by his mother, 
Nero harangued the legions in a speech written by 
Seneca. He promised largesses to the soldiers, 

« 

introduced the name and the exploits of his grand*^ 
father, recalling that great man's person by the 
striking resemblance he bore him. Burrhus seized 
the moment of excitement thus produced, tp pro* 
pose the young C«sar as the successor of Claudius} 
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the anny adopted him by acclamations, and their 
echoes were carried on the winds to the ears of the 
watchful mother.. 

Then, and not till then, the gates of tlie palace 
were thrown open ; the death of Claudius was dis- 



i trj dosed; and the elevation of Nero by the choice of the 

t'NJ army, was made known to the Roman people. The 



people adopted the election of the Praetorian co- 
horts; and Agrippina followed up the coup d*^iai 
by sending Nero to the senate, whom he addressed 
in another weIl*conned speech. He pronounced 
the usual funeral eulogium on the late emperor, 
enumerating his splendid virtues, (!) and demanding 
that Claudius should be raised to the rank of the 
gods. During this oration, Nero alone preserved a 
dignified gravity : the conscript fathers were con- 
vulsed with laughter ; but they, nevertheless, de- 
creed the apotheosb of the dullest and most defec- 
tive of men« 

While this farce was performing before the here* 
ditary wisdom of Rome, where was Agrippina ? 
Most probably shut up in measureless content with 
Senecai and, with her characteristic humour, and 
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her intimate knowledge of the weakness and ridi 
cules of Claudius, assisting the author of the Apo» 
colocynthosis to pen that witty hrocKurt^ which 
so little resembles the other productions of the 
prosing maxim-monger^ that we may almost sup- 
pose it owes him little beyond his name. 

In all this great historical drama, who was the 
protagonist? who the manager, and most efficient 
actor? woman, or her master? Whose was the 
superior mind? who was the intellectual agent? 
Was it the wily Seneca ? the ductile Burrhus ? the 
sordid army? tlie servile senate? the impres* 
sionable people? or the consistent, concentrated 
Agrippina, who, actuated by one all-absorbing 
feeling, in the pursuit of one great object, put 
them all in motion ? — that feeling was maternal 
love, that object tlie empire of the world ! 

Nero was but eighteen, when the genius of his 
mother placed him on the throne of the Ciesars. 
Although married in boyhood to the daughter of 
the late emperor, he was still in the hands of those 
able preceptors, who now became the ministers of 
his government Grateful and submissive^ he madfi 
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HO tffort to wiert the authority from her who was 
itiU 80 willing to exercise it; but gracefully^ and, 
to all appearance^ voluntarily, threw Kack the reins 
of administratioQ, into those hands which had so 
long and so firmly held them. 

His confidence in Agrippina he expressed in well- 
turned phrases ; and he acted his part as one fully 
conscious of the great audience before which he was 
psribmiing. When the oflkers of the palace-guard 
first came to him, to ask the password of the 
watch, be replied, *' the best of all mothers." The. 
^ : tender acknowledirmenL as it was whispered from 

post to post, in the midnight silence of the Aven« 
tine, must have recalled to many a rude mind the 
fond reminiscences of early life, mingling the best 
; j aflbctions of nature and of infancy, with the stem 

j thov^ts and relentless duties of military discipline. 

The senate vied with the sorereign in its de- 
] moQstrations of deference to his august mother. 

They raised Agrippina to the priesthood, an impor* 
I tant item of the supreme authority, an assignment 

at once of power and rsspect : they decreed her a 
s guard of hoooor, and the right of being preoeded 
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by two licton bearing the fasces ; the latter testify- 
ing tliat her position was not merely honorary. 

The conscript fathers, who had so readily con- 
ceded the apotheosis of the dead emperor^ soon 
learned to resist no wish of the living Augusta. 
In compliance widi her will, they removed their 
sittings to an apartment in the palace, where 
Agrippina, scarcely concealed by a transparent 
curtain, was present at their deliberationS| and 

\ . 1 directed their measures. 

^ ■ "1 

( :■': Claudius had already accustomed the Roman 

f • ■ 



people to behold, in the person of Agrippina, a 
female taking her place on tlie imperial tribunal : 
and Nero, besides continuing that concession, had 
even followed her litter on foot when she passed 
beyond Ihe gates of the palace, as a testimony 
of deference. Under these influences, Seneca, 
Burrhus, and Pallas, became but tlie agents of her 

t' 1 will; and they readily gave their sanction to her 

• acts of expedient severity, while they assisted to 

. tJi prolong an administration which enabled her to 

contribute to their enormous wealth, and to uphold 
their public consideration: for her govemmeutf 
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diiected, in many instancesi to the people's good/ 
readily obtained the people's confidence. Such/ 
indeed^ were the repose and the prosperity of the 
"f ij empire under her vigorous and vigilant sway, that 

cf, I 

Tnyan, in after times, was wont to compare the 
first five years of Nero's reign with those of Rome's 
best emperors. 

Agrippina, in thus drawing to herself the power 
and the authority of the state, stepped simply into 
the place which circiunstances had assigned her : 
V but, in providing for the exigences of the moment, 

^ she must, from the first, have been distracted with 

anxieties for a doubtful future* 

Under the charm of her able administration, the 
people might, indeed, have been dazzled by the 
external varnish, which education had thrown over 
the character of the emperor, while the senate 
was edified by the wisdom of the young orator^s 
prepared speeches. But while Seneca eulogized 
the genius of his pupil, while Burrhus approved, 
while all Rome applauded, and none possibly 
remembered the early promises of Tiberius and 
Caligula, or discovered, under a demeanour so im« 
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nodnff ind tirofoiiicipi to nlMiribk* tibft fiitiiM 
boflRxxi of tibe thwitTfr. tibft nwpftttr-liiiTfT^mTT of 
Bom^—liie vigOantoje of modioiliood eoiild not 

diidmnhtion with wliieh Nero eoncoolad, tiio 
oaioeiit Yioes of bit diipontioD from tibo pubBp, 
oould not havo eocapad tibo keen aenrtingr of a 
moliier. 

AgripjMiia must haw earfy ditoovwed tiiat Neio 
was deficient in that physical sensibility, the source 
of all high intellect, of the nobler fiebculties^ and 
finer sympathies, which distinguish maUi and raise 
him above the tiger and the vulture. This son^ 
so loved in the perversity of maternal instinct^ 
though long estranged from her observation, must 
have eventually laid bare the inherent egoism and 
cruelty of his mdomptable nature ; and of this, the 
protection and sympathy she lavished on Octavia, 
the tenderness with which she watched over the 
life of the young Britannicus, and the profound 
pcdicy by which she endeavoured to prolong her 
own government, are suflkient evidences. Agrip* 
pina is reported to have said to one, who^ by be* 
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tmying her confidence^ has rendered her apothegm 
k i eto rical ^ The reign of Nero has began as that 
of Augustus ended ; but when I am gone, it will 
end as that of Augustus began :** the awful pro- 
iHiecT was soon aooomDlished* 

These well-feunded fears give a clue to many 
solerisms in the conduct of Agrippina, who, vi* 
biating between her powerful instincts, and her 
nobler news for a mighty empire, alternately ap- 
pears in all the wisdom of a great stateswomen, and 

' in all the feebleness of a fond mother. 

^ While Nero was still making public professions 

of moderation and modesty, he was already secretly 
indulging in dissolute habits, and acquiring an in- 
dependent volition by the indulgence of his pas- 
sions. A growing sense of that irresponsible power, 
which maddens all in whom it is awakened, ren- 
dered him gradually more negligent of his mo- 
therms counsek, and more impatient of her control. 
Agrippina, with the indiscretion of a fretful jea- 
lousy, sternly interfered with his inordinate passion 
' ftr his beautiful mistress, Acte, and reproved his 
neglect of his own wife for the dissolute Poppsa, 
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whom he had Ibited fioni htr hudittidt the biaTMt 
of hit goMrals. H«r ftfenkm finr AMmBfbam^ Hm 
freed slave and pieoeptor of Neio'e c h ild h oodi her 
bcieMing eoUnen tcmeids FdkS| who ivas win- 
. . nii^ fiiTOur with the empoor hf d^gieding eiib* 
miwkwiij and her a^eo o eeeled mqpi c ioiiof Bimhue 
and Seneea» all contiibiiled to widen the bieadi 
. hetween tiie ditiinmlating eon and tiie impetuoua 
mother, which ended in tiie min of botiu 

Still Agrippina remained standing in the gap 
between present prosperity and future desolation, 
public and private ; but she already stood alone. 
As power melted from her hands, and strengthened 
in those of Nero, her partizans dropped off, her 
friends deserted. Seneca and Burrhus, who had 
secretly favoured the profligacy of their imperial 
pupil, under the shallow plea that, by indulging 
his pasuons, they were softening his nature, nb* 
tained an influence over the mind of the emperor, 
of which Agrippina was the vigilant and indignant 
observed. She who had so long known Seneca, 
and had prised and used his talents while she 
despised his character,— she who was so well aware 
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f I thit hit •aonno m wetllh, (acquired nnoe she had 

I I fceallad him finom wile,) had beeo increased by 

\1 inofdinala amice,— «he who had seen through the 

is,| ductility of the brave Burrhus, and fiMuid it appli- 

• ^ cable to every emeigenqr»— was throim off her 

f ^ J guard by their ingratitude and deeertion ; and she 

' i| .1 burst forth against both, in that flow of feminine 

-V I i n vect i ve, in that strain of sarcastic and witty 

irony, tor which she was so celebrated and so 
' \ feared. 

> I Her quondam friends and prot^fii, thus con- 

*^ f verted into irreconcilable enemies, were added to 

J I the increasing number of tliose who were desirous 

'. F of her ruin, and willing to effect it at any risk. 

} r By her reduc:tion of the public expenditure, and by 

tlie order she had introduced into the imperial 

household, Agrippina may have been considered 

as at the head of the reform party of the day ; and 

/ t Nero, aware of her popularity, continued to pay 

her respectful, but cold, homage in public: but 

f ' he already rejected her advice, and avoided her 

society. While he sent her magnificent presents, 

he lessened her infliienre, until scarcely a 
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tlge of W Ibfmer power ia the gormiment ra» - 



ii; 
.' •!'-' ' maiiied. 

; I QntheooeasiooofftpaUbreeeptkmgi^ 

embasqr frcxn the Bai^ the btmial dU«6iitioiis of 
i ^ tiie ooiurt weie numijeited ia oivertaeb When 

\ Agrippina, in the eseitiie of tiie impend nghti 

grantad to her bj Claudius and the Moale^ mofed 
fisrward to take her mual blaoe beride the emneror* 
Neio aprang forward with officaoui oourteqr and 
ironical respect, to prevent the accomplishment of 
her intention* After this public insult, which pro- 
voked the smiles of the courtiers, but filled the 
empress mother with rage, Agrippina lost all self- 
control. She no longer complained, but threatened; 
she talked of drawing out the young Britannicus 
from his retreat, of presenting him to the Ptatorian 
guards, and of relating the motives under which 
she acted, and the artifices bj which she had pre* 
ferred her own son to a throne of which he now 
appeared so unworthy. 
^ Words, thus pamonately and thus impoliticly 

uttered, were soon conveyed to the emperor. To 
awaken fear in a person so cowardly and so cruel, 

off 
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was to Iti loose his wont passioDS ; and the designs 
of Agrippina (which, if seriously embraced, would 
have been more carefully eoncealedi) were frustrated 
by the murder of Britannicus— poisoned while sup- 
ping with the emperor, in the presence of Octavia. 

Agrippina was stunned by the boldness and 
atrocity of a crime which involved her own ruin. 
That Seneca and Burrhus were cognizant of the 
murder may be inferred from the large share which 
both obtained of the confiscated estates of the vic- 
tim; but Agrippina lost in Britannicus her last 
security against Uie criminal machinations of her 
unnatural son ; and she testified, says Tacitus, by 
her horror and consternation, her innocence of the 
crime, in which the malice of her enemies sought 
to involve her. 

Still unsubdued, she boldly bound up her own 
&te with that of Rome; and is taid to have 
allied herMlf with the most eminent patriots among 
the patrician malecootents, and to have even 
gained the tribunes by her eloquence, and the 
oenturioQs by her largesses. Whether only sus* 
pecied of tbeee designs, or betrayed, Nero deprived 
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made her a prisoMT in Iwr own ptlaee. It was at 
tUs period that Neio wae aoeneed of having at* 

^ tempted her life bj poieoo I against whieh the nn^ 
happj niolfaery it ie eiid| had ftrtified her eoQSlitQ^ 

. tioa bj antidotes. 

The fidlore of the erime^ if crime there wae 
(forj if the efeoiy ie in keeping with the eha* 
. raeter of the emperor^ the liremnetaneee wiU not 
stand the scrutiny of modem criticism) , was foU 
lowed by a reconciliation, to which the mother 
was only too ready to accede, and of which slie 
was perhaps alone the dupe. But a new accu* 
sation was brought against her by Julia Silana, 
^\ the widow of that Silanus, who had put himself 

to death on the event of Agrippina's marriage with 
Claudius. Julia discovered, or pretended to have 
discovered, a consfnracy contrived by the mother 
to dethrone her son, and to place Plautivi, a 
descendant of Augustus, at the head of the empire. 
Agrippina pleaded her own cause; and, in a pa^* 
donate outburst of feeling, exclaimed, ^ the woman 
• who has made this accusation never had a 'son.'* 
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Hm dtfenoe was succettful, and the accusatioD 
fiulad« Agrippina was declared innocent, her 
aoeiieer was banished^ and Nero, embracing his 
flMther, eoirered her with caresses, and once more 
leesifed her into his seeming confidence. But, if 
she were deceived by this show of affection, the 
world wae not | and Agrippina, returning to her 
viQa at Antiumj was abandoned by all, save the 
* §&w fidthfiil servants who now composed her dimi- 
nished househokL 

The eventful tragedy hastened rapidly to its last 
act. The awful catastrophe needs but a simple 
narration, to give it all that poetical interest, which 
is wanting to the dramatised murder of Britan- 
nicus.^ Nero, though now resolved on the death 
of his mother, was perplexed by the difiiculties 
which surrounded its perpetration ; and he con* 
fided his distress to the slave, to whose care Tibe* 
rius had consigned his infancy. 



*• plAj, UM«(b WarUif Um mom oC BritaaoicM. 4t- 
riftt its ffiMipal UiUrtiC Itmi Af rippiaa. Il U tvidtal llMt 
tW ssikor llmiflit Um mirdar %i a mtHhm toa iMrriWa f» 
fi f f atta Utto a { Wl, ia ■a l t cti af Um pracaitary act, wjikii 
laa.fcr Wa itiaii.iw Ims MgriiciS tnrtk mi 
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The ilrmtigeiii whieh Aaioetas prapoiad iras 
•I oQoe adopted, ae pramUng an all but car* 
tain sooeeii. AgrippbawaeeliUat Antium^niieii 
tlie plot wae to be carried into exeeutioiu Neio 
bad piooeeded willi tiie imperial oourt to Bais, to 
oelebiate the ftetiTal of Minerva I and be diqpaldied 
an affiMStionafte mewun to bis mother. Iton ** fivm 
such a mother, he obienred, one muit endma mneh 
and torffi/B all*')| whieh brought the credidons or 
politic empress to his arms. 

The imperial villa at Bauli stood at a short 
distance from the lovely shores of Baics; and 
the emperor, watching the approach of his mother's 
^K®> sprang forward to assist her to land. When 
the moment arrived for their progress to Baiss, 
another barge, remarkable for its elegance and 
splendom*, was destined for Agrippina and her 
attendants. But a muttered warning from an 
unknown voice deterred her from accepting the 
distinction. Nero, thus foiled for the moment, 
laughed at her fears, increased his caresses, and 
assisted in pladng her in her litter/ when she 
determined to go by land. 
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During the festival, he pleoed her at his right 
handy and talked to her, tometimet with familiar 
I gaiety, tometunes with an air of gravity, that gave 

f lo his whimpered sentences the air of state secrets. 

Aft an hour after midnight, Agrippina withdrew, 
leaving the younger guests to prolong their orgies. 
Nero himsdf conducted her to the barge, in which 
she was to return. Their parting, it is said, was 
narked by the strong emotion (whether of appre- 
hension or of regret) of the emperor; who stood 
on the shore till the little vessel, on which lus eyes 
were fixed, had disappeared behind a headland. 
The night was cakn and clear ; the firmament 
I % sparkled with the lights of myriads of stars ; and 

* I the sea, as if to accuse the criminal, was smooth 

' 1 as a mirror. The happy mother (then all a mo% 

;l ther), reclined on a couch spread on the deck 

V 

^ ^ beneath a canopy of rich drapery : in the fullness 

f\ ' of her heart* she continued conversing witli Cre* 

perius Callus, who stood near the helm, and with 

her freed woman, Aoerronia, who lay at her feet. 

They were still felicitating her on her perfect re* 



»< fwiwlialion with the emperor, and spoke of happy 
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days to oona fiw Kcnw ud fer the wofU, lAmm 
the c«tMp7 ibon than miAiucHj fiaU witt a tM- 
mendoiu enah, which prorad it to bs hd« with 
lead and ina. Gallos wm kiUod on tbt qiot. - A 
rower, radting fonrard to diapotA the euiyMi, . 
arrested the attentioa of AeenaaiOp who^ eaehiaw 
iiig " Yoa mittike "■! unAgtippina," looiindtha 
blow on her boaoni, and ajqpiied.' AgrippuMt, with 
her moal ansigj and praienee of mind, phmgad 
into the calm waters, and was taken up hj a 
vessel from the Lucrine lAke, and conveTod Is 
Bauli in safety. 

Nero received the intelligence of the failure of 
his machinations with horror and consternation. 
Agrippina, alive and aware of his meditated crime, 
was a witneu against him to the world, and to poe- 
teri^. The conviction served only to increase his 
feroci^ J and, no longer seeking his advice firom 
slaves and freed men, ha summoned his graver 
counsellors, Seneca and Buirhus, to his presencs. 
He stated to them his complaints against his 
mother, and appealed to their judgment on the 
neeesii^ of getting rid of her, and the means of 
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iAetfog the derinble purpoee. Seneca, the cau* 
and wfly— -wflling to slrikey but fearful to 
^— rigned with his bead to Burrhus. The 
atovl eoldier, equally Tile, but more dauntlen than 
itm pbiloeopher, obeenred that the Ptatorian oo- 
hoffti wpold nerer stand calmly by to witness the 
death of tiie daughter of Germanicus, murdered in 
cold faloodi and he adTised that Anicetus, the one 
■an in Rome capable of the perilous act, should be 
ifitmsled with its consummation. 

It was evening when this awful council was 
held ; it was scarcely night when Anicetus and a 
party of soldiers landed on the flowery shores of 
Banli, and crept with noiseless steps to the silent 
▼ilia where Agrippina lay on her restless couch, 
eonfiding to her female slave her suffering and 
bar SttspkioQS. The soldiers had surrounded the 
pakoe, when Anicetus, with a centurion and others, 
burst open the doors, seizing the slaves they met 
in their way. When they reached the half-lighted 
fhamber of the empress, the slave with whom she 
was conversing screamed and fled. Agrippina, 
imisiag herself, with all the assumed dignity of her 
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l»rtlt and stataon, exclaimed, " If jrou ore sent to 
inquire after my health, tell the emperor I am 
better. But if you come with evil intent, bewsra ; 
my Eoa can never have commanded a parricide." 

To this artful but noble apostrophe, the captaiD 
of the galley replied by striking tlie empress on 
the head. Roused, rather than stunned, by the 
blow, she sprang up like a wounded lioness, and, 
observing the centurion drawing his sword, she 
rent aside her drapery, and cried — " Strike here I 
This is the womb that gave birth to Nero I" The 
centurion obeyed ; and, under the reiterated blows 
of her miuderers, the mother of the world's master 
sank, without further resistance, and fell dead 
upon her couch. 

Thus perished Julia Agrippina, after a glorious 
reign of ten years. Suspected of great crimes, 
history has best proved her great qualities. Puring 
the last five years of her husband's, and the first 
five of her son's reign, she gave peace and pro- 
sperity to the empire by the sagacity of her 
administration ; and she carried on tlie light 
of mind by the encouragement of the lettered. 
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PwMDally distbguiabed m she wu intellectually 
endovred, the noUett artists of her own and of 
aodmi times have stood indebted to the beauty 
of her ftrm lor their models of symmetry and 
giaee; and tiie greatest historian of Rome, in 
making her authorship his own,^ may owe some- 
thing of the terKness of his style to the brerity 
of her wit| which spoke in epigram. Her fitults 
bekmged to the bad men and bad age in which 
she lived -^ the worst on record : her virtues and 
her genius were her own. She inherited them 
firom Agrippa, the friend and counsellor of Au- 
gustus, and firom Agrippina, the wife of Ger* 
manicus. 

Her remains, beautiful even in death, were 
burned with indecent haste, on the couch where she 
feU. As the flames arose, Mnester, a freedman of 
the empress, pierced his bosom with his sword ; and, 
^wringing upon the pyre, mingled his memory, for 
ever, with that of the daughter of Germanicus. To 
thai m emory Nero raised no tomb ) to its honour 
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rAOAIFPIXA. 
SaiMea eonpowd no ontwn. Th* •«npnor, UIm ' 
■a anuKdpatsd ipirit of eril exDhbg in hia eAate, 
moto bddlj to tin aenate to avow tba daadi and 
SaneeawrotealaotojnstifyH. WhsadMOtMof 
Hinsm were onr, Nmo wt n med to Banwj vaA 
thepoc^ nuhed firth romid Us golden chariot 
ind hailed the porrioada wi A j<ijDaa aedamatiaai. - 
It wai not till after his dBaa^ tiiat dw bowaliaU 
■bmaofAgrippioaTMittuadtoniMa-lQwIjmoBn* ^ 
ment to their miatreM, near a ruined villa of Juliua ' 
Ctesar, on the high rood to Miaenum. AAer a 
■weep of nearly two thousand yeara, when the tia- 
Teller wanden along the delkioua ahorea of Bain^ 
and tracks the atepa of aotiijui^, aome aimpla 
cieerone is sure to guide him to the apo^ and, 
pointing, with a ngfa of traditional qnupathy , to 
an almoet illegible inscription, traced oa a moulder* 
ing rock| obaerres : 

Eoes U tomte d«)k rand* AgrippiM. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tto WoMMoC Room ma4«rtlM Eapirt CMtinaad — EpkharU 
AfgtaCtrte— PiMUioA^PoMpooift Graciiia. 



t The death of Agrippina was cloeeljr followed 

;' by the aocompliihment of her prophecy. Nero 

) throw off the last restraints which a feeble reason 



{ and a doubtful humanity had imposed on his 

\ cruelty. Tlie erents of his subsequent reign are 

marked in blood ; but the brief and graphic his- 



A ^ torian, who has lent his genius to illustrate them, 

is in the hands of the educated, from Indus to the 
Pole ; and their recapitulation is unnecessary. The 
striking circumstance, the warning moral, deriTable 
firom the narratiTe, and desenring to be held forth 
to all posterity, is the fact, that mankind submitted 

totlli■ madman i >»m1 thaL •wwmmf the baaa and 
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craven slaves who pandered to his power, were 
some of the most polislied intellects of the age. 

Still, Rome was not wholly destitute of men, and 
of women, too, whose spirit revolted against the 
rutliless cruelty of Nero, and who were resolved on 
his destruction at all sacrifices. A conspiracy was 
formed by Caius Piso, who had rendered himself 
popular by his private and his public virtues, by hi* { 
genius, and by the brilliant versatility of hia 
talents. He bad already incurred the hate and the 
suspicion of Nero, as being among the men oiaAad 
out as his successor to the empire. 

Into this conspirai^ a woman was admitted, who 
soon became its vivifying spirit, and most efficient 
partizan; this was Epicharis, an enfranchised slaTe^ 
whose early and predestined life had rendered her 
celebrated for her beauty and har conquests, but 
could not have prepared her to sustab the wei^t 
of a perilous enterprize in which the interests of a 
mighty emjure were involved. In her eagerness 
for a crisis, she had proposed engaging in the 
plot the officen of the marine, and had succeeded 
in the attempt. Bu% among their mmiber, eocnt 
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of her new adherents, either in fear or in 
Bvariee^ deooimoed the conspracy, and inyolved in 
hk aeeuMtaoiie lome of the most eminent and best 

■MO of BOOM* 

It was still in the power of Piso, through his 
fiivoar with the army, and his popularity with the 
people, to have had himself proclaimed emperor ; 
or he might have retreated to some distant province, 
and awaited the death of Nero by other hands ; 
bat, despairing of a world from which liberty was 
bamshed, he refused to live ; and, retiring to his 
villa, he was found, by the officers sent to arrest 

I him, with his veins open, and dead upon his 

^ ^ftitfh. 

c Bpicharis was taken alive, and brought into the 

I J^ prsseoee of Nero, who mingled all the seductions 

If' 

I :; ' of a man not destitute in the arts of persuasion, 

. '• 

^ I with all the terrors <^ the tyrant, to flatter or to 

; ! } betray her mto the revelations he desired : but no 

blandishment disturbed, no torture subdued, the 

ooQstancy of her nature. Scourges, hot irons, the 

swofd, and the £iggot, wore applied to hef delieate 

penoo to OBtofft a name, and were applied m vain. 
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Not one word that could compromise an accomplice 
escaped her lips ; and, mangled and tortured, she 
was taken back to her prison. There, while h«r 
guards were employed, in a distant part of the 
chamber^ in preparing new instruments of torture, 
she strangled herself with a scarf, with which she 
fastened her neck to the back of her chair, and 
carried with her the secret of her brave heart, that, 
if revealed, would have compromised the lives of , 
hundreds. 

But there were others engaged in the plot; 
Seneca and Lucan — the stoic philosopher and the 
elegant versifier 1 They, the preceptor, the friends, 
and the favourites of Nero, had joined in the poli* 
tical movement; and how did they act? They 
died as they had lived, in the indulgence of their 
habitual egotism, and in that feebleness of spirit 
which belongs to the littleness of inordinate vanity, 
however brilliant the talent with which it may be 
accompanied. 

Lucan, a young literary adventurer from Cor- 
dova, had recommended himself to the emperor's 
notice by poetical panegyrics on the imperial 
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'aatfaor. Reoehred bio high favour at court, and 
p wmot ad to office, his thort-tighted self-tuffidenqr 
lid him to enter the lists with the imperial author 
of ^ mobe/' The laurel was won by Lucan ; and 
Nen^ who could bear no rival near the throne, 
eveo of Ptamssus, treated him from that time 
with indignity and contempt. 

Confounding his own wrongs with those of his 
coontiy, Locan readily entered into the conspiracy 
of Kso, and was condemned to death. Under 
these circumstances, he has been accused, (let it 
be hoped fidsely), of having denounced his own 
mother, m the hope of purchasing pardon from his 
parridde master. But his life was not saved by 
the atrocious complaisance ; and the only &vour he 
obtained was the choice of his death. He chose 
that of the gentlemen stoics of the day — the warm 
bath and an open artery ; and he expired in all the 
vanity of authorship, reciting his own verses. 

To his wifo, Pdla Argenteria, he assigned the 
moie difficult task of surviving him, but of surviving 
him only to copy that poem destined to immortalise 
his memory. As she supported him m his last mo- 
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mentSy she consented to liv^, and to become the pre*, 
server of his work, the guardian of his fame. All 
Rome bore testimony to the courage with which she 
accepted this ofEce, and to the judgment with 
wliich it was executed. Shut up in her solitary 
retreat, with the bust of Lucan beside her, and 
clad in the deep weeds of widowhood, PoUa Argen* 
teria was seen, by those who had the courage to 
visit her, in the daily task of carefully revising the 
Pharsalia; and she thus presented an image of 
conjugal devotednessi and of intellectual capacity, 
well fitted to the highest inspirations of art, but 

which still remains for genius to embody and to 
perpetuate. 

The conspiracy of Piso furnished Nero with a 
pretext for the death of Seneca, against whom, 
however, the proofs were not very conclusive : but 
the enormous wealth of the quondam preceptor 
pointed him out, as a probable successor to the 
empire ; exciting at once the jealousy and the cu« 
pidity of the tyrant Pupil. That Seneca was 
acquainted with the conspiracy, and even with the 
day and hour in which Nero was to perish, we are 
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J*: iofiMrmed on the authority of Tadtiu. The rhe- 

torical philoeopher attempted to explain away his 
ooodiiet, and to dear himself of the suspicions 
f which were raised against him ; but the author of 

the treatise ^ of benefits,'' which opens with the 
flMuum, that *^ senrices ill placed are necessarily ill 
npaidy" though he had deceived Caligula, and for 
awhile imposed on Agrippina, possessed no so* 
phistry to baflBe the cupidity of Nero. 

Having, therefore, retired with his young wife, 
Paulina, from Rome to one of his villas in the Cam* 
pania, he was seated at supper with her and with 
two friends^ when the house was surrounded by 
soldiers, and the imperial sentence delivered to 
hinu The manner of his death, like that of 
Lucan, was left to himself. Assuming, for the 
inevitable occasion, the stoicism he had so ostenta- 
tiously professed, and so often conveniently shaken 
off, he prepared himself to die } observing that 
** such a mandate might well be expected from 
the tyrant, who had assassinated his own brother, 
(of whose property Seneca had shared the plunder) 
and murdered his own mother,** (to which Seneca 
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had conseated, and which he publicly jusUGed ;) a 
rnemorable instatice of that tera tapieniia, the oS- 
spring of a feor-awakeaed conscience, which, ever 
comiDg too late for profitable action, serveB only ta 
embitter the occasion which it cannot repair. 

Seneca died, as he had lived, — an egotist and a 
hypocrite, the TartufTe of an austere and self-deny-> 
ing philosophy. When the excited feeling of his de- 
voted wife broke forth in an impatient expression of 
a wish to die with her husband, he eagerly availed 
himself of the offer, and encouraged the sacrifice y 
and he beheld, without remorse, her full young 
mns pour forth their tide of life, while his own 
bled BO slowly, that ha was conveyed to a warm 
bath, to quicken thmr circulatton. ' '. 

But while Paulinajwas unking, Nero, more mer- 
ciful than the author of tbe treatise " on clemency/' 
ordered that her wounds should bo bound up, and 
her life saved. TIius deprived of his conjugal vio-' 
tim, Seneca turned to his attendants, wtuxn be 
edified with strains of self-pruse and, mouth mo- 
rality ; observing, that though he had nought else 
to bequeath Uiem, he left tliem the example of 
u8 
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} Us Ufiiy the innocence of which they might imitate, 

\ and bj imitatiDgy gain immortality. Having thus 

; I dMwn hk firiends and. follower! how a philosopher 

• could die, this counterfeit Socrates poured fortli a 

I* ' Ubalioii to Jttjnter liberator* and surrendered hini* 

;.i eelftohisfiite. 

! Thus perished* with a fiUsehood on his lips, the 

man whom St. Jerome has not disdained to rank 
among christian writers,^ but whose memory is not 
the less consigned to the immortal contempt of the 
truthful* and the honest* in all future times and na* 
doos. ButPaulina^the single-hearted andself-iinmo« 
lating, lived on* an object of veneration and respect* 
ful curiosity to all Rome i men came to gaxe upon 
lier pale and bloodless form, as upon a fine mo* 
nument of Parian marble, chiselled by genius* to 
commemorate some great sacrifice of female virtue ; 

* ** DiMdMBM Matiooa d« 8«MqiM eontkniMiit qoatorM Ut« 
trts qM ct pbiloMplM ft«rmil 4crit«4 8l PmI ; mais Mjoordliai 
tm Mint tost f lal n J wu o t rafard^M €o«bm apocrxplMt, qooi* 
qM Bl 4«f«tiui ft Sc J«rmM \m akol dUas poor Urt dt B«« 
•tqM, •! q«*«i All fn/oH par 6m rmitoot in g l tti wMM k mi* 
■ ■■^■■Oid*— niMMirn •pirtolitf— IritopliiloiopkttH'bptos^ 
— Vit it B f t q — . OEvrftt C ws f l H M svtc Is IwiHKlioa psr 
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noble impersonation of the moral endurance of 
woman's affections, and of that sustaining tenderness 
which can suffer all, and even survive allj under 
the energizing '^ccitement of a life-mastering sen* 
timent. Paulina, while she lived, was the most 
eloquent monument of the cruelty and tyranny of 
the murderer of her husband, of him who was the 
master of her own destiny, and the enemy of all 
public and private excellence. r^- fi' • , ) . 

In the five years which filled up the interval, from 
the death of Agrippina to that of Nero, the num« 
ber, no less than the atrocity of the crimes com- 
mitted by the tyrant and endured by the people, 
startles the belief of the most credulous, and might 
surpass the conception of the most depraved. .-? ' 

The parricide had suspended his career of blood « 
guiltiness, to contend for the charioteer^s prize at 
the Olympic games, (for Nero, with the .true 
tendency of an animal temperament, loved to live 
with horses, and managed them better than any 
groom in the imperial stables :) but on his return 
to Rome, crowned with golden laurels, and sur- 
rounded by mimes and musicians, his murderout 
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genee; and the ipomter, who had fcarcely left 
a firieod to destroy, turned his eyes upon the Em* 
press Poppca, his beautiful wife, in hatred and dis* 

I 1 P^ From the moment he had married her, she 

, had lost the piquant charm of vice, her greatest 

attiaetioii in the eyes of her satiated husband ; 

and DOW, after orerwhehning her with outrage, 

!• I be determined to put her to death. 

His thirst of blood increasing, as it was fed by 
private murders and public executions, he observed, 
at one of his orgies, '' Caligula wished that after 
him the world might perisli ; I wish it to be burnt, 
and to be the witness of its destruction/' Ere the 
morning's dawn, Rome was in flames, and it was 

.« t asserted that the imperial lyrist was seen, by the 

: I light of its flames, in the masquerade of a musi- 

cian, reciting his own poem on the burning of 
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The greater part of such a capital as the world 

has never since beheld, was thus destroyed ; and 

the terrified and drunken incendiary, on coming to 

j his sensssy added to his iniquity, by throwing the 
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odious act upon a community, which was at that 
time becoming numerous in Rome, — a communit; 
which, though prcQcliing virtue, charity, the wor* 
ship of one God, and the love of the universal species, 
had, as yet, been confounded with the despised 
'Jews, and thus saved from persecution, bj obscurity 
or contempt alone. 

How little the eect was then known to tlie 
' higher classes of the Romans, may be gathered 
from that powerful historian, to whose pages clas- 
sical posterity looks as the best authority for the 
times they record. Nevertheless, in relating the 
horrible fact, with all its disgusting details, the 
historian has left behind turn an indelible testinMny 
of his incapability of reading the future in the 
present, a defect which has so often vitiated the 
judgments of those reputed the wisest in thur gen»* 
ration. However lowly the persecuted sect might 
have been at the moment of the catastrophe, its 
dogmas, at the period when Tadtus wrote, were 
Buffidently known, to have redeemed it from the 
contempt with which he tieats it ; for it unque»f 
tionably exbilHted, both in the nature of its:-do(w 
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trinei^ and in the rapidity of their dissemination^ 
ftatnm wdl calnilated to startle an inquiring and 
nhilosoDbic snectator. .- 

Had Tadtosy in adopting the memoirs of Agrip- 
pina, borrowed also her perspicacitj, he might 
have seen in the oommnnitj ^commonly known* 
bj the name of Christians," the nudeiu of a 
sjstsm eontaining within it the seeds of a mighty 
mvohition. By preaching the equality of all men 
in the sight of God, the followers of Jesus were bring* 
ing over the lowest and most numerous portion of 
' m^nliinil^ the politically degraded, and the per- 
sonally enslaved; while, by substituting for the 
absurd, worn out, grossly tangible creed of poly* 
i theism, an idealised and subtle belief in one invisible 

and inscrutable intelligence, (the last nefioementof 
the most penetrating philosophers of Greece) they 
secured the ultimate, adhesion of the speculative 
andthe refined* 

^ Tothemodem, at least, looking on the past fixMn 

% * the vantage ground of experience, it seems scarcely 

j possible to comprehend, how a calm and penetrating 

' politician, like Tadtosyooukl-have avoided seeing, in 
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the utter pfwtantiao and wBaXmm of :tiM Bouil 
religioD, (Uugbadat by tb* giM^ iti. imiditM^ 
and deserted bjr tbe oooiauopMfdi&rllw^iOMMtt 
Bupentitioiu^ tb* eaum of ^ipraadang dettnur 
tioa } or bow bo could ban fidled to bdwld in 
tlia Christum lyitnu tbe enatioa of on oTMvnding ' 
neceBsity^— on adftptttSon to Uie wonti of tiw timM^ 
predestined to hicocw. :-. -', , ; . ,. . r ;'■ 

From tbe death (rf* Christ to tint manotmUe n-' 
bellioD of tlie Jawsj which was tenmnated ooly by 
the ruin of Jerusalem, (says Gibbon,)* " we cannot - 
diGcover any traces of Roman intolerance, - unlen 
they be found in the sudden, the tiannent^ but 
cruel persecution, wliich was exerdsed by Nero 
against the ChristianE, when tbe capital of the em- 
pire was afflicted by-fire, which raged beyond the 
memory or example of former ages." .By this 
calamity, the monuments of Grecian art and of 
Boman virtue the trophies of tbe Punic and Gallic 
wars, the most holy temfdes and tbe most sidendid 
palaces, were involved in one common destnio- 
tioo I and it was in vain that the vigilanoe of gt^ 
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ymmaeDX ncgleetad dodo of tliooe precautioos 
wUeh toDdod to aUomte the evil; that the impe- 
fU gaideoi were thnnm opoD to the distressed 
■nikitiidoy tfaot temponuj boildiDgs were erected 
far their aoooouDodatioo ; aod that a plentiful 
oQpply of eoni ODd prmnoDS was distributed at a 
mouorate prioew 
Still the Toice of rumour accused the emperor 
. htoiidf of having been the incendiary of his own 
capital ; and no prudence could defend him from 

* the suspicion <^ the people, who believed that every 
. crime might be justly imputed to the assassin of his 
i mother and his wife.^ Nero, therefore, attempted 

* to remove the odious suspicion from himself, by 
I ! aceusing the Christians, '• whom obscurity and 

f innorepee might have shielded from persecution." 

t ' The Jews, numerous in the capital, and op* 

pressed in their own country, might have been 

* de em ed a much fitter object for the suspicioos of 
j the emperor and of the people ; but they had very 

recently possessed a protectress wanting to the 

bombie Christians,— had a powerful advocateb the 

• OMm. Vol u. 
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palace of Nero, and even in tho heart of the tynst 
himself. This was his ovni mistress and wife, Pop- 
ptea, who, while yet in power, hod, in (conjunction 
with the actor Aliturus, the emperor's favourite, 
and himself of " the race of Abraham,") employed 
her intercession on behalf of the obnoxious Jews. 
But the lowly and misrepresented Galileans, * 
though left unmolested by the late sagacious em- 
press, liad not as yet mode their way to the palaces 
of imperial favourites, nor obtained protection on 
that site, where the head of their community wae 
in future times to succeed in temporal power to 
the Casars, and in spiritual autbori^ to the PWi* 
tifices Maximi of Rome. 

" In the annals of the historian Tacitus, 
after the description^ of the terrible fire at Rome, 
we read," says a modem ecclesiastical histo- 
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* " Under the tppellitioaaFO»!ilMn*. two diatinctlooiormen 
werg roDfaandcd, the moit oppiwite ta e>ch other in IbeJr minaer* 
ftcid pricciplce: the diKiple* who bed embraced the faith of June 
of Naureih.andthepetriotualotawhobtiKalloiTed the tiandani 
nt Jadu the OautoDile." The farmsr were the frieul*, tba ktUr 
were doemed the aiieiniee of nutDkioil.— Oecllap kod Fell of Itw 
BoouDEnpir*. , 
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fitOy^ ^ with tonow and indignation, the following 
pniga ;" and tha description is too authoritative 
^ ^ <and too graphic tobe hers omitted. 

' ^ Umsdf set fiie to the dtj, Nero procured others to 

be accused* and inflicted ezouisite punishments 
upon those people, who were held in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and were commonly known by tlie 
name of Christians. They had their denomination 
from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
put to death as a criminal, by the procurator, Pon* 
\ tins Pilate. This superstition, though checked for 

i J a while, broke out again, and spread not only over 

Judea, the source of this evil, but reached the city 
also, whither flow, from all quarters, all things vile 
and shameful, and where they find shelter and en* 
couragement. Atfirst,thoseonly were apprehended 
who confessed themselves of that sect : afterwards 
4 * a vast multitude was discovered by them, allof 

1 whom were condemned, not so much for the crime 

of burning the dty, as for their enmity to man* 



• TUaf.OtsfyWsMiiH^«»t»atoHitlotysfdit Ck a w fc, 
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kind.* These executions were so contrived as to ex*' 
pose them to derision and contempt. Some were 
covered over with the skins ofwild beastSy and torn to 
pieces by dogs ; some were crucified ; and others, 
having been, daubed over with combustible ma- 
terialsy were, sat up as^lights in.the night time/' &e. 

But the imagination sinks, the heart withers, 

« 

and every womanly sympathy writhes, under the 
belief that Buch things could be, and that man rrr 
the master of the temporal world— the supreme 
head of the species, '^ the Lord over all,"--* should 
<( play such tricks before high heaven," and should, 
in the short revolution of one day, have multiplied 
more crimes, and produced more sufferings, than 
the other sex (his self-assumed bom servant) has 

left on record during the. vast sweep of six thousand .* 
years. 

Yet even .in this worst epoch of indited story, 
there were some instances of the highest elevation 
of moral nature, such as might have glorified the . 
best times and best communities. While ''the 

* (kUo humam^gtiunit eonmcii: an equivocal txprattioii» 
whioh may imply tht •nmity of mankind towards thorn. 
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Mil ralliil rWiitiiM'' ■■! tfin iTlMiuTT^ ^^^ 
giidM orKm wilk dMir b«raii« bodv^ tbr 
Uood ofdwYktiaM WW Bahiiilji^ dfet Biinbv of 
Uiar pfOidjln, if not um^ ditmn of Rons 
«t kMt ftmoi^ the wooiea. TIm noble wife of 
•aHfaistrioiM Mnator, the patrician Pompoiua Gr»» 
^ dna, WW aocoied of tho crime of Qiriftianiim I 

I N«RS (nek, perhnpt, of his own e x c m ei » and 

' * in the tempermnoo of surfeited satiety, which fol* 

w 

^ lows all brutal excess), handed over the suspected 

^ adherent of the new spiritual philosophy, to the 

m 

^ andent laws of Rome, which constituted the hus- 

hand the sole judge, in all cases in which his 
wife was the accused culprit, (a curious proof of the 
\ nal and legal state of womanhood in Rome in the 

i; ifii osntary of Christianity.) The husband heard 

I bar pkad her cause at his tribunal ; and whether 

ornof almost persuaded him to be a Chris- 
r be declared her innocent, and acquitted 
7 - bar witk all the power which the law accorded 



greater eoccmporary •*^mpi^ of the 
with tbe noblest berotsm. 
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VHS, at this time, reecuing humaoity fimta linlnnal 
odium i and this example etill come from woman^ 
the great coDserratresB of bumanttjr in all epochs 
of its impending extinotion. 

The great colossus of power and iniquity — the 
Roman state — (an eternal monument and waniing 
to posterity,) though undermined and rotton within , 
was stiU - powerful and imposing witliout ; and 
braTery, the earliest, was also the last of it« virtues. 
The spirit of all Borne still hovered over its remote 
camps ; and the RoDiaiu, (do longer respected for 
their justica at home^) were still famed for their 
prowess in arms abroad. 

While Nero found a pretext for burning the Cbti». 
tians in Rome, his worthy representative, therefore, 
in Britain, Suetonius Paulinus, vat carrying fire 
and devastation, not only to the hearths of the con- 
quered, but into the sombre forests of the Druidical 
worship ; destroying at once the altars and the in- 
stitutes, the reUgion and the liberty of a barbarous 
but free and brave people. The crue% and brutal 
insults of some Roman cmturions, towards tb* 
innocent daughters <^ a British chieftaines^ Boft- 
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dieiiy the (l«ider or prineest of the Iceni,) roused a 
Mfixit, which the mott oppretsivd burdens axul 
' y sefifo peneeatioiis had not anned into resbt* 

9 l^ 



f 






Boadioeay^ douUy aimed by maternal vengeance 
aad.bj patriot pride, headed the most powerful 
l«volt ever raised against Roman power in Britain. 
Gelpusy the Roman governor, was deposed : sixty 
thousand Romans were defiMted. Suetonius Pau* 
linuSy surrounded by an armed and formidable mul« 
f • ▼; titude, in vain fortified himself in London t and, 

^ * ^4r 

i c: ftaring to perish by fomine, he gave battle, in sjMte of 

\ : • ^ inequality of numbers. But he recalled to his 

I I kgioQs that they must now rely on the advantage 

,- t: which their tactics and discipline gave them over a 

. ; ^ disorderly multitudor 

* 4- Boadioea with her two daughters was at the head 



* Bo^icM, UMOfk tUBiptd by Um Rommm oC UmI daj with 
-/• tiM •pttWl oC UrbATiMi, and. ia hteU Um crmtar* ol MOCkM* 

■■■■, Wloft to tfwtr kirtpty. Al thai ti— Boat l^dbtcoMiUia 

fMlvofM; and Ika aeeid«il oC biftk waa Ml aioM a wSlaJwl 

far oaiMiag aoy om mhm biioi^tA lo Ika aaaato oC Ibo 

I a ftaot Ib IIm gaMial taUaa« al its 
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chariot harangued and stilled them into Bilence u 

[ she spoke. " Every law» humaa and di?iae," (olv 

serves this orator of Nature's own school) *' autho- 

' rises me, though I were a private individual, to 

I wash out the shame in&icted on tliose my childreo, 

I in the blood of the violaters. But 1 go to fight 

' oh Britains, to avenge your wrongs with my 

own, Either we this day exterminate our tyrants, 

or we die in the gloty of the attempt. It is better 

to die free, than to live dishonoured and enslaved 1" 

Boodicea gave the dgnal for the onset, and was 

said by the Romans themselves to have commanded 

with the skill of an experienced general, and to 

liave fought with the courage of the bravestsoldier. 

She fought ia the only l^timata war — the fight of 

freedom, the salvation of her native land, and the 

destruction of the invading enemies of her eountrj. 

Eighty thousand British patriots fell around her, 

and perished in tlie struggle. She also fell — but, 

like another royal patriot, by her own hand. No one 

British prince or king had ever done so much for 

England as this woman; and Rome never nn- 
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WOJCBK OF BOaCE. 

qnisbed a foe, wboee foil covered its ncton with 
deeper eheine or fouler diigraoe. The story of 
Boedioeaj as queen, patriot^ axul mother, is one of 
tte most drtmatie in the history of woman ; and 
her charieter and courage are among the brightest 
iDnminalioBe that irradiate its p^g et. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Women of the Empira — Sisxtilit — Vclstlk — Epiiuiia— Do- 
milia Loogio*. 

The death of Nero, in its manner and circum- 
stances, was characterized by a poetical justice. Its 
perpetration, marked by horror and contempt, was 
an act of popular rage and indignation. The 
people who, during the life of the empress mother, 
bod still, in the person of her son, revered Uie grand- 
son of Germanicus, tlie lineal descendant of Au- 
gustus, and tlie lost of the Julian race, now 
branded with execration the memory of the frantic 
tyrant, whose ruin nearly " involved that of the 
whole empire,"* la the space of nineteen months, 

■ OibboD, Vol. i., Pag« Ite. 
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lour soooeitivo priocet perished by the fword, the 
Boman worid was shaken by contending armies to 
its centre, and the danger of a general dissolution, 
moral and political, proceeding from unbridled 
militarj license, were circumstances, which made 
the eologium of her, whose reign had been one of 
wisdom and prosperity, and whose ashes still re* 
mained unhoooored on the shores of Baise. 

Out of such elements of anarchy and disorgani* 
tatioo, arose three passing phantoms, masters of 
the world, conjured up as if by the spell of some 
•ril and magical power, from the crumbling frag« 
ments of the social and moral earthquake. 

The brief existence of Galba, Otho, and Vitel- 
lins, gave a still further extension to the crimes 
Z and Tioes incidental to an unquestioned authority; 

J and their rmpid rise and downfall, ** while it taught 

*. the armies to consider the Roman emperors as the 

4> creatures of their will,"* made them ^ the instru* 

Z meots of their license,"* and consummated the 

^ ruin of Boman liberty for ever. In this awful in« 

tMrralt the uncurbed passions and sensual appetites 

• OMom, PHtft ISO. 
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of man raged unreBtncted, while the inSuence of 
woman's civilizing aficctJooB lay in abeyaiice, of ■ 
was only called on in momenta of man'* direst ■ 
BidgeDty. 

The virtues by which Oalba had been dls* 
tinguished oa a subject, turned to vices, when b» 
became emperor ; and the puppet of tlie " Pedft* 
gogues " (as his three favouiites were called, each 
of whom governed alternately, with diSerent dis- 
pOEitions U) evil,) became hateful as the plunderer 
of the people, and contemptible as the apprauer of 
the riches of the great. His short reign was mily 
marked by two important fiicts i that be was 
the last emperor derived from the ancient nobili^ 
of Rome, and that he gave the first example at 
the election of an emperor in a foreign land.* 
- His colleague and successor Otho, (who in better 
times would have been a better man, and who' - 
would have been worthy to govern others, had he 
not, in the intoxication of unlimited power, lost the 
power of governing himself,) soon shared his &t8» 

* Tnlgkta Imparii ucmm, poM* priodpoi tlibt qua Boeim, ■ 
«trt^Ttcil. Hta*. L. 1. ■'■■' - 
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and fidl the iktim of the drcumstances in which 
ht was plaoed* Both had banished all women from 
their conrtSi save the worst ; yet Otho paid a last 
tribule to the generous sympathies of the sex ; and, 
while the dagger destined for his self-destruction 
lay beside him, his last thought was given to his 
wife and sister. Haying written letters, full of 
feeling, to both, commending his ashes to their 
caie^ he put himself to death. 

The character and court of Vitellius, the pro* 
Yerbial gourmand of antiquity, * protected all the 

y* * ''Tootat Im riebMHi d« Rent •offiMitot A petM aoi d4* 

dm 9k Ubit: •!!• eooU qiMtr»-Tiogt-<Ui-miUioot <U m«- 
M qoatrt mote, on reiaa d« Tilkt poor •4tkCur« A m 
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' It WM Mid oC ViUlUot that iMpaytd tht rrrtoiMtof a provioc* 



A , far A Mpp«r: ** iMd h* Mtmd," mid JoMphm, " h* woold hav* 

4«vo«rtdtlit •■iplrt.'* Bot Um mmom of Um •wpiror, Mcocdiof 

^ le tho Modoff* philotnpby of thm coisiBo. vm by bo aoaoa ooai« 

pMibU to bk titfrnTagaacot ; at bk tmoot '* diob of Miaonrm ** 

1 1 loSlaiwtly p rofot. !• tbo fboti of opkviui, tbort !• MKkiaf 

\ iMtaoco f dt m lo tbo priadptoi of a booltbfal UaU. tb— tbat dUb 



( 1 vbkb ga^ U tbo Mattor of tbo worM tbo ropotatkm of tbo 

I' imr wiiib of bk ag^^ Aoeocdiof to tbo loooipt of ViuUioa, bk 

t €ktflt wm% offdorod to ** labo tbo Ufoii of a tbo^taad yowif ool 

)* po1a,tbo braka of ao muKj pbMWIi, and tbo lofl row ol ao 
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iSEXTILIA. 
vices most fatal to \he intfireats and happineu of 
woman, Vitellius.whohadtakenNeroforbumodel, 
tad had mode a eolemti oSerbg to his manes, had 
'been, like the sod of Agrippina, an object of ths 
cares and fears of an enlightened and high-minded 
mother, (SextiUa,) whom, on his accession to 
power, he honoured with the name of Augusta. 

■ Sextiliii, when she heard that her son was raised to 
tbe throne of the empire, wept la the bittemesg of 
her heart, foreseeing in that event his death, and, 
probably, her own. 

The event justified her apprehensions; forVitel- 
lius, true to his type, and to his ant«cedenU,* 
having learned a popular prophecy, which declared 
that, if be survived his mother, be would- eajoy ft 

nuij \ttttpT«jt,'' which, with ■ *»ri«tf of oUivr ingredJanto loo 
namennu to maotioD, compowd thii lunoo* 4iah, wlUd ■* th« 
•hicid of Minarrk," probabtj from the {oldn pIttMV OD which 
it «u Gnt MTiad. A* all the graat men of Room ooakad thair 
wtj to hi* faTonr, hi* brother Lncio*. to aical all otban, (av« ' 
blm a aoiiper, at which ware aerrad np two thouaod diabaa ut' 
A*h, and *eT«a thoniaDd of fowl and game. 

* Ha wattheranpaoloDof Tibariuii-waapopnlarwithCaltgalft 
brhiaafcilllachariotearlng, withCla«dio•brUa(anblla(,•Bd.' 
wlth Nam far hia Tieaa and U* Sattarjr. 'V ■'- 
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prolonged lifb, fbithwith hunithed her from bis 
oowt. WhmylioiweTer, he ditoovered that be could 
' not iMrnk bir heait bj hb finocions ingratitude^ be 
pot her to death. ^ 

Rram that momeiit all the barrieri of humanity 
were tiirown down« The ezoees of the emperor's 
dehancheriee rendered his palace uninhabitable by 
Tirtnoos women ; and the empress, (one of the 
most Tirtnoosy) obtained permission to retire to an 
humUe and secluded dwelling in the most remote 
and solitary part of the Aventine, where, forgotten 
;:<. bj her brutified husband, she not improbably 

esa^ied a violent death, to which, in some moment 
of ferocious caprice, her '' master '' might have 
condemned her. 



• CmMrmimg UMd^th of SwUUa, 8o«Cmii«s Myt that** opinm 
divided ; tiMt tk* taiptror wm mu p t i ad oC haviaf ttanrod 
ksr, on aecMuil of a OonMa wonaa't propbocy, tiMt k* wooM to* 
JoyaloogaadvaforoQtroiftt if h» fTrivd \m aothtr ; hat o tktr i 
Mid that SomtUia, wora oot witk a w«uiMM of tiM prvMst, and 

jihlaiMd it wttkovt diSkalty.'* TadtM Wnlj MMtioM hm 
daatb. h«t Ia lOTM tooMwlMt MMpkioM. *«Iimt im(lMMyt)«t 
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It is worthy, liovrever, of observatioD, that when 
clanger and ditGculty fell upon this monster, his 
mind turned in sympathy towards his neglected 
wife ; and Tacitus tells us that he gave up the 
struggle for throne and life, lest an obstinate re- 
sistance should ttarden the victor's heart against 
her and his children. 

When the fears inspired by the crimes of Vitel. 
lius gave place to contempt for his vices, the awful 
prediction of his luotlier was accomplished. The 
legions raised the standard of revolt abroad, the 
Pretorians at home rejected their own choice, dis- 
gUFted at his ferocious stupidity. Without avail- 
ing himself of the chances of open war, Vitellius 
remained in Rome to await his doom. The people 
rose tumultuously j.civil war raged in the streets, 
even to the gates of the palace ; and the glorious 
capitol was taken by storm. 

Vitellius, meantime, seated at supper, enjoyed 
his " difih of Minerva;" tlie battle raging with- 
out between his German guards and the people, 
and the flames rising from tlie cradle of Roman 
greatness. This, his last orgie, was accompanied 
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by tlw minder of the prefect Sabinus, who was 
iM .torn to pieces beforo his ejresy for haying proclaimed 

Vespuan his successor. Having thus, for the last 
f ij time, CDJogred the delicacies of a copious feast, the 

i f emperor, (whom notlung could determine to fight 

1r^ like a soldier, or die like a man) escaped in dis- 

%^ . gviee, accompanied by his cook and confectioner, 

and fled to his wife, who received him in his direst 

advvrsitj, as if she had not been banished from his 

splendid prosperity. 

Deceived by false intelligence, he returned to the 

palace, and found it a desert. Loading Iiis girdle 
\\ with gold cuin, he next attempted to hide behind 

f ^ the bed of one of the palace porters, where he was 

> ^ j . attacked by dogs, discovered, and dragged, half 

J ' naked and bleeding, to the Forum: there, over- 

. * 

, j whelmed with outrages, he was slain, and his body 

cast mto thtf Tiber. 

' , : Of the brief and infamous reign of this monster, 

; • *. nothing remains for posterity but a brief record of 

• •« 
/ . his crimes, and of the corruptioii and cowardice 

m I 

^1 of the people who endured them. His wise mother 

^ ' and gwitl. wife an known only hj thtur viitiM. 

^l\ udthorwraiig.. 
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The etar of the Flaviao fiunily. which, though 
desHned to shed future glories on Rom^ had ariseo 
obscurely and unobserved, lighted the. virtues of Ves< 
pasion and the genius of Titus to the throiu of ths 
world ;*— and, under the successive mild and wise 
odmioistratioas of the father and the son, (who 
laughed at the genealogy ascribed to them by 
paiantical flatterers,) humanity enjoyed a transient 
repose. Vespasian, too great and sagacious to 
accept the dangerous part of despot, (assigned to 
liim by the base senate, even while they afiected to 
preserve to Rome the title of republic,) terminated 
the civil .wars of Rome with gbry to himself, and 
salvation to the people. 

A foreign war, however, suddenly broke out, which 
exposed the emperor.and the empire to imminent 
peril; it wasa warofpatriotism.anditwaskindled' 
in Batavia, under the military command of Claudius 
Civilis, a victim of the cruelty of Vitelliua, who was 
doubly animated by tliedeure of vengeance, and the 
love of liberty. His deep-seated hatred to the tyrant ' 
emperor, which had long lain doimant, suddenly- 
•A.O.M. 
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bunt fbrtfa into an unexpected resistance to 

The echoes of the long silent forests of Germany 
were then again awakened by the passionate elo- 
quenoe of a patriot-prophetess, whose counsels 
were received like oracles, and whose watchword 
was— 'liberty. Her name was Veleda,^ her habitation 
an antique tower, e mboso m ed in a gloomy wood. 
Her lonely retreat became a beacon of wisdom to 
her barl»ri» countermen ; wid even the eminent 
' \ and the ambitious of the most civiliied coromu- 

; I nities sought the tower of the female seer, to ob- 

tain her counsels, and to profit by her spirit-stirring 
' ] words. Among these came Claudius Civilis ; and 

the result of this communication was a war, that 
tlireatened the existence of the Roman power in 
Germany. 

The sympathies of various tribes and nations 
rallied, at the call of the oppressed Germans, against 
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Rome. A formidable army Buddenly xtm from 
the whispered conspiracies of Veleda*8 forest tower. 
The Gauls made common cause with their Teu- 
tonic neighbours; and the Druids and Druid* ' 
esses, so long proscribed and persecuted by the lat- 
ter CfiBsars for their religion's sake, animated the 
people and their leaders. Langres, Treves, and 
other important cities, caught the contagion of 
revolt, which spread even to tlie Roman camp. * 
The result of the war need not here be related ; but 
the great part played by the German prophetess is * 
not only memorable in itself, but appears not to 
have been without its influence upon Vespasian, in 
that one act which was the sole blot of his reign, the 
condemnation and death of the illustrious Eponina. 
The condemnation^ of this heroic woman was an 
act of cruelty, which no political expediency could 
. justify, and which the humanity of all ages has 
condemned; but it served as a dark ground to 
enhance the lustre of the virtues of a devoted wo* 
man, whose example proved that eighty years of 
crime and demoralization had still left models of 
female heroism and virtue, to dignify the sex, and 
to redeem the species from utter degradation. 
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Julhis Stbinosy (who had aisumed the name of 
CK«r)9wheii puritted after his defeat by the govern- 
meoty had taken leave of his friends, sent back, his 
skvesp and set fire to his house, in which it was be- 
lieved he had perished. He had, however, retired to 
the deep recesses of a cavern, foUowed only by two 
slavesy to whom he had given freedom, and of 
whose fidelity he was assured. His young wife, 
Epooina, whose conjugal piety was the theme of 
univerHd respect at Rome, gave herself up to the 
most violent despair. She desired to renounce a 

life that had now become a burden ; and her un« 
- I 
; J feigned grief favoured the belief that her husband 

] i no longer existed. In pity to her sufferings, Sa« 

* f binus at last secretly informed her of his existence 

' ( and his retreat ; when Eponina, (having prolonged 

.1 for a time the appearance of her grief to lull sus« 

pidooj flew to share the voluntary captivity of her . 

" 3 husband, withdrawing from the world with the 

'. 4 object which akme had made life of value to her. 

In the depths of an obscure cave, in a remote 

forest,' under every privation, she gave birth to 

two chikiren } but, whether from treachery or im* 
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prudence^ the retreat of thiB unfortunate fiamily 
was at last discovered. They were brought in 
chains before Vespasian, who, at their appearance, 
was observed to shed tears, and seemed ahnost in« 
dined to yield to the touching prayers of the noble 
and suppliant Eponina. The habit of that age, 
and the politics of the times, the alarms of the 
senate, and the advice of Mucian, were the assigned 
motives of his sacrificing his Compassion to state, 
policy. He condemned the illustrious outlaws to 
be executed, and reserved his mercy exclusively . 
for their infants. 

At the moment that Eponina was about to be 
led to execution, she recovered that pride, which^ 
her fears and her hopes for the safety of her 
husband had alike prostrated ; and, turning indig* 
nantly to the emperor, she boldly exclaimed, 
** Learn, Vespasian, that I have enjoyed more 
happiness in the performances of my duties, and 
in prolonging the days of your victim, though 
but in the rude recess of an obscure cavern, than 
you will henceforth ever enjoy, amidst the splen* 
dours that surround your throne/' 
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The glotj of maityrdoni and the tympathiei of 

the Roman people aocoroponied Eponina to the 

eeaffoU; ramone and shame remained in the 

palaee of the emperor, who erred but once, and 

that ODoe through the instinctive violence and in« 

J justice of the master towards the servant It was 

j upoD this occasion that Vespasian might have 

^ uttered, ** I am then a man after all,** with a far 

) more humiliating conviction of the fact, than when 
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the insolence of Mucian irritated him into a mo- 

mentarj fit of passion, and, by disturbing the even 

^ tenour of his philosopliic temper, called forth that 

' well-known and self-glorifying exclamation, 

■f 

Under the mild and splendid reign of Titus, (Ves- 

? paaan's son and successor) the Roman world en- 

jojed a transient felicity ; but even his character 

J has not escaped suspicion and reproach. His 

• rigorous severity to the Jews, which, in the judg* 

i meot of posterity, has stained his memory witli the 

i imputation of cruelty, was, however, favourably con- 

by a people, who, during an interval of eighty 



I 

' ■ 7wre> had been tlie victims and witnesses of the 

* I wantoo ferocity of their imperial tyrants. 
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But Titus, permitted to be cruel with impunity, 
was reproached with feebleness, when his predilec* 
tion for the society of woman was known ; and he 
was reviled for giving to the sex an empire over. 
his passions and his will, fiital to his own glory, 
and dangerous to the prosperity of the empire. 
Arriving in Rome, after his sanguinary conquests 
in the East, accompanied by the far-fieuned Berenicet 
the beautiful daughter of the king of «fudea, he 
gave himself up without reserve to a passion the 
most publicly testified, for this foreign queen; and 
he thus shocked the prejudices of the Romans, whose 
conventional fastidiousness (it would appear) had 
long survived their moral feeling. 

Berenice had followed Titus to Rome, and for 
a time inhabited his palace; she had even received 
his promise of marriage. But the master of the 
world evinced his mastery over himself, by discard- 
ing his beautiful mistress; and, by this one act, 
he obtained a brighter fame than that which even 
his conquest of Jerusalem, and all his success as a' 
warrior and a statesman, had procured for him,. 
The reign of his successor and brother, 

i5 
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Um rdgn of erery crime, and the triumph of 
iiferf Tioe} and the low ebb to which the moral con* 
ditioo of eociety was reduced in Rome, by the in* 
iuenoe of his predecessors, and the manners of his 
own ooort and of society, though preserved in the 
bitter satires of JuTenal, and by the epigramatio 
wit of Martial, ought perhaps, for the good of 
mankind, to be for ever erased from the records of 
history. Still, bowerer, in such details of a general 
social depravity, the frailties of one sex bear no 
pr op ortion to the selfish vices and sanguinary 
crimes of the other. 

The condition of woman, elevated in public 
consideration during the two wise and preceding 
reigns, fell, with a fearful rapidity, during the 
monstrous despotism of Domitian. Their virtues 
or their genius became a mark for proscription, in 
some instances for death) and he who waged 
open war against the lettered and enlightened 
among the men— who eent Epictetus to compose 
his morals in exile and in chains^-wiio punished 
Halemus^ and Julius Rusticus with death, for 

* MiUmsi wrtto » Wok faJMt tjimsay. JsUm 

mi m HtlvUlM PiiMss. 
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having told the truth and eulogizad the virtuoua 
—was well worthy to offer premiuma for female 
coiTuptioD, and to give out a maxim which had 
the force of on edict, " that woman was a na- 
tural-boro Klave, aod man her divine righted 
master.** 

But the Ghamafiil passioQE, the odioua vices, 
the beastly sensuali^, and ingenious cruelty of 
Domitian, amounting to delirium, did not pre- 
vent statue* of gold being erected to the glory of 
a degraded monster^ who, whils he impiously 
bx^ the title of " I^rd and God," sought amuse- - 
ment in witnessing the tortures of bis fellow* 
creatures, and gloated over human agonies^ with a 
voluptuous enjoyment, that savoured of the most 
ferocious species of monomania I 

His palaces swarmed with spies, parasites, aod 
courtezans j he always went in public to the baths 
and theatres, surrounded by the shameless harpies 
whose sordid avidity preyed upon the labours of 
the Roman citizens,— of those very citizens, whow 
prudery had taken ezcaptioa to the attadmiuit ' 
of Titos for Berenice, and in whom all sense 
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€f motttl rigbt^ and all ideaof public spirit, teemed 
cmtfaed and extinguished. 

Stillt in the palace of the emperor, in the very 
iMeom of his fiunily, the mild and beneficent tenets 
of the new reforming fidth had found their way. 
The eousin-german of Domitian, Flavius Clemens, 
afowed his conversion firom P^igan orthodoxy, by de- 
eerting the altars of Jove for tliose of Jehovah, and 
was put to death. The fair and courageous relation 
of Domitian, the beautiful Domitella, made the same 
hasardous confession, and escaped a public execu* 
tion, by a perpetual exile. To flatter the increasing 
bigotry of the besotted people, Domitian revived 
the most violent persecution against tlie preachers 
of ^ peace and good will to all men ;** a dogma, 
indeed, wliich must have been sufficienUy formidable 
to the monster tyrant himself, whose vocation was 
to trample on all human affectionr, and to uphold 
the exclusive selfishness of unrestricted power. Do* 
mitian, the murderer and parricide, came forward, 
like Nero, as the orthodox conservator of that an« 
tique and worn-out theology, the state religion of 
the eopirs } and none were spared^ when accused 
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of propagating the new doctrine, or worshipping at 
its altars. 

Feared and hat«d in bis own &intly, aa through- ' 
out the world, he hod long held hia wife, the Em- 
press Domitia Longina,* as the special object of liis 
capricious passions. Alternately actuated by pre- 
ference or by satiety, he had formally repudiated . 
and driven her from liis palace, then wooed ^ 
her back to his embraces, and restored her to the 
honours of his empress and wife ; and when finally 
he resolved to guard against all future weaknanes, 
by putting her to death, his premeditated crime 
against his wife became the cause of his own destruc- 
lion. ' -. ' 

Domitian had already put to death the most 
illustrious senators y and others of almost equal 
note had fallen victims to his suspicious jealou^, 
and bis insatiable appetite for blood: but the 
envious murderer of the glorious Agricola still 
sought to satisfy his unquenched cniel^, by wit> 
nesung the dying agonies of the woman he had 
most loved, and most wronged. 'l .- .' r 
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^ Domitk LoDgixiay the daughter of Corbulo/* 
(mjs one of her biogFapbera) ^ was endowed 
with an exquisite beauty, an extreme desire to 
please* and a mind k>(ty and capable of the highest 
entSTprisss^** qualities eminently favourable or fatal 
to their possessor, according to the judgment asso* 
ciated with their exercise, or to the circumstances 
bj which they are fated to be directed and coup* 
. ^trolled. Tom by the powerful Domitian, while yet 
in his second consulate, from the private circles which 
her beauty and her wit were calculated to brighten, 
and where her vanity and ambition might have lain 
fer ever dormanti she was forcibly carried off by 
the CsBsar of the day ; who, trampling upon every 
kw, human and divine, separated her from her hus- 
band JEHim Lamia, and married her in the fiioe of 
all Rome. 

On becoming emperor* Domitian raised her to the 
throne, by the style and title of Augusta, placed 
her at the head of his depraved court, initiated 
her in its orgies, and expoeed her to all its temp* 
tatioos. From such an abyss of vice it was im- 
possible to escape without taint | and, if the vatn 
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and beautiful Domitia was frail, the master who 
outraged and perverted her was responsible for her 
frailty. Whatever were her sinS| they never ex« 
tended to any violation of nature,-«a sort of nega* 
tive virtue in that age ; and the gallantry of which 
she was accused, (oonunon to the time, to the caste, ' 
and to the court in which she livedo) became almost 
venial, when compared with the atrocious Crimea 
and disgusting vices of her brute master and his 
male associates. * 

Wliatever was the extent of Domitia's frailty, 
it served the purpose of her stupid and incontinent • 
husband to found accusations against her conduct, 
and to expose her, through his parasites and paid 
scandal-mongers, to cotemporary condemnation, 
and to the indolent and uninquiring contempt of 
posterity : for history has few doubts where 
the assumed errors of woman are in question. 
Suspected, or at least accused by Domitian of ex* 
citing a deeper interest in the Emperor Titus, than 

* DoinitiA WAS a patronett and a loTtr of letttra; tbt pro* 
UcUd tbt JtwUh hittoriao Jotephut with ttcad/ frieodship, tvoo 
wljile Titot Aod DomititD ptnecuttd hit DAtion and dattrojed iU 
capitol. 
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his known admiration of her talents accounted 
ftr, she made her own defence, and was cleared of 
the aspersion hy the' tribunal to which she appealed. 

Domitian, with reviving passion, again placed 
her OD a throne, from which he soon sought once 
more to hurl her. But scarcely separated, he 
again took her back with increasing fondness, 
and declared, what was perfectly true, '' that he 
did so in obedience to the voice of the people.** 
It was in the midst of this seeming affection, that 
* he resolved on her death. 

A happy accident threw into the Iiands of the 
empress the black catalogue of proscriptions, on 
«| which the emperor had inscribed the names of the 

chief confidential officers of his own household; 
and at the head of the list stood that of the empress 
herself. Among the rest were Parthenius, the 
Prefect of the Palace, and Stephanus, the chambeiu 
lain, together with the two brave generals, Norbanus 
and Petronius. Domitia instantly warned them of 
their danger, that they might save themselves by 
flight. They took the warning, but remained to 

destroy the meditated destroyer of their lives. The 
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conspiracy which ended in the death of the most 
disgustingly sanguinary of tlie Roman tyrants, va* 
merely domestic; and it reeenibled, in the manner 
of it£ execution, some Bimilar scenes enacted in the 
imperial chambers of the reckless despots of modem 
times. 

Domitiaa had retired from one of his sumptuous 
orgies to his magnificent dormitory, and already 
slept on the eider-down of liis purple couch, (for 
tlie wicked sleep soundly, under the influence of 
the same insensibility which makes them criminal), 
when the raging of a pitiless storm disturbed his 
surfeit slumbers ; and the lightning, whose vivid 
flashes were reflected on the mirrored surface of the 
walls,* awakened the fears of the powerful tyrant, 
who was said to be as superstitious as the mo«t 
ignorant of his subjects. 

Domitian instantly despatched a messenger for a 
noted astrologer, to consult bis occult wisdom oo 
the conflict of tlie elemento, so awful and perhaps 

Thi *iil* of Mmg ol bit apartraeau wirs inltid with 
polliheit (toast, which nSrctcd sll that wa* (laing, — k put 
oftbaafitciB oraaploiMg* cairicd OB la tlia palaea. 
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porteDtDQS. The shallow leer explained the phe* 
noiMiioo, at the foreninner of a great political 
ftfolatioii ; and the emperor, in the feverish irri- 
. tabOity of guilt and fear, ordered the unhappy 
prophet to be put to death. 

He then rose, and declared his intention of 
going to the bath, to soothe his perturbed spirits ; 
but Parthenius and Stephanus counselled him 
1^ • not to leave the security of the imperial apart- 

f . ment. Omfessmg, with a frank duplici^, that 

-«» the prediction of the astrologer was not unfounded, 

Pr* they declared that there was a conspiracy formed 



against his life, and that they had possessed them- 
selves of a list of the names of the conspirators, 
which they now presented to him. Domitian, 
astounded, took the list from their hands, and, 
bending his liead to peruse it,— perished. 
l Thus fell the last of the twelve Omars. He 

j. owed his death to the woman he had outraged and 

perverted, but who was neither concerned in the 
r' ooosiuracy, nor present at its execution. The 

«,'- innocence of Domitia Liongina on this point was 

never doubted, but by one writer of no greatautho- 
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n^ ;* and bar wfODg* atkd hw invHi wan aekaow- 
ledged both bj tibe aeaate and the paoplB. The 
latter bailed her mth wclunatieni, utd tha fiimer 
invitaddw imperial iridow to qq^aar befiwt ita tri- 

"'boaal, to zdcehe tlw aKprewioo of its n^aeta* and 
to offer her wbatemr of berbnabatid'matpOKes- 
niiuabeimg^tplaaM toaooept, DoDiitiada^ed 
tiior mmufioaot libataH^, and 011I7 aakad per- 
ttUMOD to nuM a itatue to the meoioir of Um, who 
had elevated her to the throae of the empire. The 
request was granted, after the people had flung 
down with execration the golden statues of Domi- 
tian, which they had once raised to his gloty t eo 
that after his death nothing remained to recall bit 

. monstrous existence, but a portrut effigy in mar- 
ble, which was erected^ on the Via CapitoUna by 
his widow, and which, for her sake only, was per* 
mitted to remein. The sanguinary reign of Domitian 
might have passed in faoTTor and, in iliame to 
oblivion, had not his crimes been immortalised in 
the pages of Tacitus, and his ridicules and his vicea 
preserved in the covert and racy ridicule of Juvenal. 

* ■■ On* writtr oalj," ny« Bajla, " mUcm tha poHiWity of 
Dc«iti* ImiIiib bMD Id tb« eoo^ncy, of wbkh ill* wu esr* 
Mla)7 Um «UM, mmI tU* «H AanliBi Vietor. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TU Wo«M of tlM Eaipir*— PloUna PbmpeU^ Jalia aabioa— 
TIm EaiprtM FMMtiaa. 

To Ui0 dark age, over whose sanguinary gloom 
the genius of Vespasian and Titus alone shed a 
y transient light, succeeded a century, which, like 

> the TV^ve fU Dieu of more modem barbarism, gave 

1 humanity breathing time, and checked that impul* 

4* noD to utter disorganization, by which society 

' teemed to be mastered. This bright epoch of Ro* 

^ man story owed its serenity to tlie sagacious govern^ 

^ roent and well conditioned characters of Nerva, 

' Trajan, Adrian, the two Antonines, and Marcus 

f : Aurelius. Though the nature of this tenure was 

prscariotts, the people enjoyed under it all the 
prosp eri ty, which may be derived from a felicitous 
aUiaoctofjDOoarchy and liberty. *' Happy times/* 
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says Tacitus, expatiating upon this golden age 
of political history,) ^ happy times, when every 
man thought what he spoke, and spoke what he 
thought !" 

During this prosperous interval, however, neither 
institutions nor popular efforts had any share in pro- 
tecting the common rights of humanity. The men 
placed at the head of the empire, during the second 
century of the Christian era, were foreigners. Bom 
in classes, among which the sympathies were che- 
rished, and reared far from the brutifying associa- 
tions of tyranny and slavery, they were men, not 
monsters : and they were chosen, under the pre- 
valence of absolute power, and in a degraded 
society, as the best expedients to which outraged 
humanity could resort in moments of direst urgency. 

The same men who had destroyed the atrocious 
Domitian, proposed ti>e wise, the mild, and mode- 
rate Nerva, as his successor, — tlie senate and the 
people approving the choice. The Pretorians, (the 
" physical force men** of the day,) alone testified 
their dissatisfaction by a sullen and suspicious 
silence. They alone regretted their brute protector. 
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irilo bad imiied tbeir power and their pay beyond 
aU fDnner precedent ; and they feared a reign which 
praniaed so little to a body, important only in the 
wont of times, and to the wont of men. 

Nenra, the lover of letten and humanity, the 

» 

. friend of Quinctilian, of Pliny, and of Tacitus, (of 
whom tbe two latter honoured the consulate, to . 
which be raised them,) forwarded the great cause 
« of reform, wh e ncesoever it came. He ordered per- 
secutioo for opinion sake to cease; he protected, 
by an imperial edict, the lowly dissenten from the 
fiuth of Olympus ; and recalled the members of the 

■ • 

* ^ new sect of Christianity, (so numerous in Rome, as 

among the Gentiles everywhere,) from their remote 
exiles, to their hearths and homes in the capital. 

He even permitted one of their persecuted 
leaders, (St. John of Nicomedia,) to return to his 
; little commimity at Ephesus, and to preach his 

j j religion of charity, (a religion as yet nearly with- 

^i out forms, or worldly distinctions,) within view 

■ 

of the gorgeous shrines of Diana, and her oracular 

' ) priesthood, — mingling with the poetical lo Peans 

« 

of tlM ««tebliabed mytbokgy, hit doctrine of bo* 

M 
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inanity — his ritual of the heart : — " My children, 
love one another."' 

This beneficent reign of fifteen months termi- 
nated with the life of the venerable Kerva, leaving 
tlie throne of the world to one, who eminently po»- 
eessed tlie great quality wanting to his prede- 
cessor, firmness of purpose (the perseverance that 
banishes danger by braving it,) — a quality which, in 
sovereigns and warriors, inspire* that confidence in 
otliers, by which they are themselves impelled. 

Nerva, the wisest of the Roman emperon, and 
the first of foreign extraction, had named, bb bis 
colleague and successor, Trajan, a stranger, lika' 
himself, whose heroic courage and grandeur of miod 
had already recommended him to the senate and to 
the anny. A native of ^Seville, be had arrived in 
Rome, a soldier of fortune, and the son of a fittliBr 

■ " Th* cbareh of EphMiu, wUd ««■ fModad hj St. Ful, 
•Dd sojanti hj Timothj, wu biauari by th* praMOM o( St. 
Joha daring tha UUttjTMn of bU loog; lift. OfUmitbralsMd, 
on uUBcint ■otbority, tbat, whtn bis InfinnitiM no loa|«r si- 
toKid bim to parfann tha officH of rdigton, b* eoatlaoad arw to 
diaalu Um MdMy with tbit putiof baiMdktioo— ■■ U; cbUdrM, 
lotiMr."— HMoiy of tba Cborcb, bj tba Bar. Q. Wad* 
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I 

who had rmited his obscure name by his bravery 

I in the war against the Jews. Trajan had himself 

,i to/Of^i the campaigns of Asia, Africa, and Oer* 

J| numy, with honour and renown. 

;9 Hardy under fatigue, wise in council, and 

spirited in action, he partook of the fieitigues and 

privations of the common soldier; and, by learning 

to obey» he acquired the first elements of a capacity 

^ ^ to govern. After a series of glorious actions, he 

} was recalled to Rome, to ascend the throne of the 

^ * empire ; and entered the capitol of the world, not 

as the people had expected, (who went fortli in 
mtiltitudes to meet him), with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a military triumph, and with all 
the insignia of imperial power, but in the sim- 
plicity of a citizen-soldier of the antique republican 
. times, on foot, and attended by a few faitliful fol- 

' lowers, his companions in arms. 
- « . 

^ Scarcely had the new emperor passed into the 

spacious indosure of that wondrous palace raised by 
Nero, (a city in itself,)^ when a woman, simply 

* Thi* pAkrt iadod«d io iu walk th« P^latiM aad EiqmllM 
killt. Ito buMOM s»riUM cootaUMd tttry 4MeripUoo of 
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habited, but of a noble bearing and a dignified 
beautjr, demanded admission also into its vesti- 
bule.* 

When challenged by the officen on duty, and 
asked whence she came, and who she was, that she 
pieaumed on so loHy a privilege at such a moment, 
•he replied, with great simplicity, tliat she was Pla> 
4ina Pompeia, Die wife of Trajan. This modest 
announcement of the Caesar's empress, the Augusta 
Divu uf future worship, called forth the loudest bc- 
clamations of pleasure and surprise from the im- 
pressionable and delighted multitude. The Mldien, 
centurions, and lictors, liailed the new sBopren 
with the fluttering of their eaglet, the flaunting of • 
standards, and the elevation of the iascee irtuch 
were carried before her. i 

putonl and MTiga; aixltll lU art* eoatribntad to tlMird«ea(^ 
tioD. Fot tbe ** MT*rcig;a biiBbon ** of iap«ri«] Boom pOMMaad 
both Ibc tait* of ao utiit'i tonponuUDt, sod tba woiU'i «i*lth 
with which to lodolga thaa. 

■ In thii TBtUbola (whiM walla war* of alabwtw, aMMW 
with gaaa, wboM B^or waa a narqnotaria of Ivoiy s*d gaU,) 
•(ood tbt ooloMal atatna of Nvo, ooa hondnd ud Iwcatf Ibm 
high. Anoag ita aiofskr tuoriaa wa* s raofi whkh lat M 
Ik* moat rofroahiof •bowora of pocfaaad watars. 
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On approiching the threshold of her future resi- 
dence, she paused ; and, gazing for a moment upon 
the Tast and splendid sanctuary of power, polluted 
[^ bj so many vices/ the monument of so many 

•4 crimes, she turned to the people ; and, raising her 

hands and eyes to heaven, exclaimed emphatically, ' 
** ISay the gods send me forth from this august 
L4| palace, whenever I may be destined to leave it, 

even as I now enter it ; and may the high destiny 

« 

* to which fortune now raises me leave me in pos* 
;]| session of the same qualities witli which I this day 

- f. assume it T' Millions of voices responded to the 

prayer by enthusiastic cheerings ; and the impres- 
sion thus happily, or artfully, made on the public 
mind, was never afterwards effaced. 

From that moment, the genius and the virtues of 
Plotina became exemplary in private manners, and 
influential in public affairs ; and her character and 
accomplishments are among the strongest proofs 
f.; of the moral and intellectual excellence which still 

clung to some of the women of Rome, at the epoch 
* of its rapid decline, and on the eve of an over* 
1 whelming destnictioo of all existing 
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Plotina was a Roman lady by birth, and had 
been the early love and choeen partner of Trajan's 
earlier and humbler days, when he first arrived in 
I Rome. She had accompanied her husband in his 

campaigns, sharing in his perils with the courage 
of a soldier's wife. She shared, too, his amaze- 
ment and regrets, when, in his camp at Cologne, 
he received the news of an elevation, which h^ had 
neither solicited nor desired. The deepest satis* * 
faction he derived from the event was the power it 
gave him to heal the wounds of the empire. 

Placed on the throne of the empire, Plotina par* 
ticipated in all tlie anxieties of a nineteen years' 
reign, and in all the difEculties attendant on that 
usually '* fatal pre-eminence." Scarcely accepting 
the title of empress, and jdeclining that of Augusta, 
until the glorious epithet of cpiinmi and the title 
of ** father of his people" had been forced on her 
t I husband, she averted the envy of the great by her 

modesty, and won the affection of the people by 
her afiability; and, above all, by the sympathy 
she exhibited for their wants. and their deares. To 
her influence was attributed a diminution of .the 

K 2 . 
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Uxm^ by which the jmmnces bad been impove- 
rithed, irritated^ and driven into insurrections i* 
and to her disinterested wisdom were ascribed 
many other financial reforms, which won for her 
imperial husband a lore, that long survived in the 
hearts of the Roman people, the remembrance of 
his Dadan triumphs, and his conquests in the 
East. 

Remarkable for the dignity of her deportment, 
and for that moral decencyf which respects all the 
exterior forms of life, (the biens^ance of positive 
virtues,) she introduced by her example a censor- 
ship of taste, which extended its influence even to 
the lowest public amusements of the people. The 
most scandalous licence had been permitted during 
former reigns, in the theatres and pantomimes ; and 
Titus had endeavoured to suppress this indecency 
by an edict i but the corrupted people, seconded by 

* ** 8ao homsaiffA coairiboa beiioc«>ap i U diminotioci det 
iaipota, doot let prorincn tUMot ■archarg4es.*'-*-i>icfiaMMtfv 
Jimi9nqm H Cniiqm. 

I C«CU ioipermlncc miaable •! bi«o IkiU, atait oo air d« 
d JBM M 1 d« gravity, toa eaprit vUit Met4, tt ella aa ra«p)ojait, 
%•% pow f|lf« da Uftk^'^Dkiimm airr iHUtf ti fitt * 
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a libertine anGtocracy, had forced the Emperor 
Nerva to repeal the edict, and to restore the scandal. 
It was not until the improving inHuence of Trajau 
and Ptotina was felt in the circles of R«nie, that 
the people themselves, becoming disgusted witli 
their own license, (or, as a modem historian ob- 
serves, " revmu au tentimeat de lapudeur,") calli^d 
upon the government to renew the decree of Titus, 
and to anoul the iodulgmces of the often too fiicile 
Nerva.* 

The power of woman over the moral tastes of 
the public was never more strongly illustrated j 
and the example should not be lost upon pos- 
terity. The women of modern times, who boast 
the possession of a moral code of purer observance, 
and of more imposing sanction, have too generally 
abdicated this power, from deficiency in that moral 
courage.so necessaryto reust the tyranny of fashion, 
and to withhold protection from practices or from 

* Among the gnnd b»1l«U perrornvd >C the imperitl thwtm 
ofkocient Ronx, many aotcted Uib itorie* " la prtiM of (min«itl 
HomsB." llui tb* graca tai betaty of wumao wu wuicing in 
thcM public cihiljitioDi ; ud if, in w>ni* uf thsm. decancj «■■ 
ilolkUd, it wM not bj U>« Ml wbM* iDt«n»i it 1* to preUct It. 
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penoDt in Togue, when they are at war with public 
deeenej* Sodetj, as at present constituted, is, in 
this respect, a perpetual compromise between prin* 
dplesand eonrentions, — an attempted reconcile* 
>^ ment of the dignity of virtue with the conveniences 

^i« ^ sycophancy s and, as the fault lies principally 

with the women, so does the penalty. Tlie con* 
ditioo of public morals has in all ages been decisive 
of the place and consideratiou of the sex. 

Equally occupied with tlie happiness as with the 

glory of Rome, Trajan and Plotina alike justified 

the panegyrics, which Pliny ^ lavished exclusively 

: i on the emperor ; and realized the hopes of Plu- 

\\ tarch,-f expressed in that immortal letter which 

* ** WKm yoa littd wttb nt, joo thtrsd our dangtrt and cmr 
«— tk«p«iialtiOT of Tirtae. smUt tboM prinoM who wcrt 



^ ••ttd t^ea bj Uiom who penrorted tbom. Now joa roign, 

and joor oondoct it fooformoUo to tho ttotioiooU joo pommd 

M A dtiiM.'* 

f ** I tball bo boppy if joor rotgo aotwori to tbo groat 

1 ^oalilioa I bato diacoTorod in joo ; bot, if powor comipta tbooi, 

\ tbo daogor will bo your*t«-tho ignoniDj oiiao: the crimot of 

Nofo and of Aic ib iadoa blasted tbo repotatioo of Seneca and So* 

crmtaa, and tboj bavo booo rtproacbod witb the ticoa of tbeir ro* 

epoetin P*P^: ^^ tf jov coatiaoo all that I have knowa yoa 

la ba, I abaU bo tbo bapploal of moo.**— Phitareb't Epktlo to 

Ti^aa. 
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he addressed to bU pupil, after he asceodad tha 
throne. 

The beneficent forethought of tlie goyeismeat 
Eoon extended to all the cities of Italy ; and, to pro> 
sen'e them from the eudden famines to which they 
had been exposed by inordinato taxation, Trajan 
reformed the system of adminiGtxatioD, protected tlie 
interest and the liberty of commerce, and, by this 
sole and simple means, preserved tuch on abun- 
dance to the people, tliat Egj-pt (the ancient 
granary of Italy), when struck by an acddental 
famine, applied for com to Rome, and wai npi^iad 
with it during a whole year. ** The admiaittn- 
tioo," (says Pliny,] " of the goTBmment was M 
wise on this subject, that tliere was alwayi an 
abundance of com in Rome, and want nowhere." 

Simple in his manners, frugal in his domeitie - 
interior, indulgent to others, and severe tady to 
himself, an encourager of merit, and a keen ob- 
server of those who possessed it, Trajan raiaed oooa 
to high employments in the government, bat such at 
were qualified for public trust by their known pri- 
vate probi^ ; and he despised the vulgar maxiiB 
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that the oonrupt citixen was capable of making 
an honest and an able minister. He was often 
beard to say, ^ I govern now, as I desired to be 
governed when I was a private subject." 
- Modem historians, however, indirectly accuse 
this grsat emperor of submitting too implicitly to 
the councils of his wife, and of being influenced in 
one of the most important acts of his life (the 
naming a successor to the empire) by the '' arts 
of the empress.*'^ His long, wise, and glorious 
reign, is an answer to the reproach ; while the im« 
puted influence of Plotina, over an administration 
so enlightened, a government so prosperous, is an 
immortal testimony of her genius, her sensibility, 
and her wisdom. 

But there was a fault imputable to the early 
reign of Trajan, which may be taken more as an 
ezamjde of the fallibility of all human judgment, 
than considered as the result of an inherent cruelty. 

is was the temporary persecution of the Chris- 



* ** !■ hto Uftt iBMMfitt, the arU oC tiM Empi 
•IUmt Si«d th« iiTMolsffioo of TrajaA, or Mdly wippo>o4 a 

libboa. Vol 1. 
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tians in the remote province of Bithynia, on the 
western extremity of the Euxine sea : a peraecu* 
tion sanctioned by the supreme government, on the 
false representations of its delegates. These readily 
found credence from the Roman people, the orthodox 
supporters of the state church of the pantheon, who 
had but just sated tlieir love of blood, in cele- 
brating the triumph of Trajan by the death of ten 
thousand gladiators.^ 

The people had heard with joy of the sufferings 
of the Christian reformers, whose increasing num- 
bers and influence gave rise to the '* no popery*' 
cry of that day. — But the milder intentions of 
Trajan were proved| by sending the humane and 
accomplished Pliny as governor to Pontus and 
Bithynia, during tlie licat of the persecution carried 
on by the proconsular government. f Pliny, after 
mentioning, in his well-known epistle to the em- 
peror, the perplexities of a situation which placed 
him between contending parties, the one armed with 
power and prejudice, and the otlier a persecuted 
and oppressed community, "'against whom he 

♦ 8«giir. t A. D. 107. 
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niedit: mom Mad tfast tfaejbad bckc^ tc tM 
coniBiiinity, bat had Boee kftit, (i 
MOM looger, and oot or tvo 
jean.) Tbqr ^ wwitipped yoor image, aad tk^t 
staliMi of the gods ; and theee aleo rer&d Qijiift. 
Tbej affinned that the wbo^e of tXKir £uiit or 
enor^ lay in thia-^that thej were wont to miMt 
together od a stated day, befiove it was ligtit, 
and sing, among themselYea altomatcly.t * hjmn 
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to ChrUt as to God, and bind themselves, by an 
oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, 
but to be guilty of no theft, or robbery, or adulteiy ; 
never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge 
committed to them, when called upon, to return iU 
When these things were performed, it was their 
custom to separate, and then to come together 
again to a meal, which they ate in common, without 
any disorder ; but this they had forborne since the 
publication of my edict, by which, according to 
your commands, I prohibited associations. 

*' After receiving this account, I judged it the 
more necessary to examine, and that by torture, 
(alas for the philosopher I) two maid servants, 
which were called ministers ; but I have discovered 
nothing beside a bad and excessive superstition. 

" Suspending, therefore, all judicial proceedings, 
I have recourse to you for advice : for it has ap- 
peared to me matter highly deserving considera- 
tion, especially upon account of the great number 
of persons who are in danger of suffering ; for many 
of all ages, of every rank, and of both sexes, 
are accused, and will be accused. Nor has the 
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« 

oontigion of this tupentition seiied cities only, but 
the lasser towns also, and the open coontiy ; never- 
tbeless, it seems to me that it may be restrained 
and oorrected. It is certain that the temples, which 
were afanost forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; 
and the sacred solemnities, after a long intermission, 
»^\ are rsTifed* Victims, likewise, are erery where 

X\ * bought up, whereas, for a time, there were few pur* 

chasers. Whence it is easy to imagine what num* 
hers of men might be reclaimed, if opportunity 
were granted them for repentance/' 

The most curious circumstance in this memorable 
epistle, (which is invaluable when so few works are 
extant to guide inquiry through this most obscure 
period of early Christianity,*) is the part which even 
the humblest women took in the new religion. The 
torturing of two servant maids, who were '.'called 
ministers," is not only a proof of the importance of 
female agency in the great change then effecting in 
human opinion, but (being given under the hand of 
the proconsul himself,f ) is, perhaps, the truest as 

* Hbturj oC Um Charcb. 
\ TIm ooadwct tl Plinj, fall of wUdoM %aA baManitj, «m 
■till •Mtftrf to bOTdtotlMcifnimtteMMfai wlUdi k« wm pUetd; 
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it is among tlie earliest evideacei of feoiale nuutjr- 
dom on record. 

Tlie wise and beneroletit interference of PUnj 
produced the most salutary effects to the govern- 
ment ; and Trajan, (further enlightenod by the 
works of St. Simeon, and touched by hii coura- 
geous death,} stopped all persecution, and pardoned 
those, who, if in the eyes of contemporary ortlio* 
doxy, they erred in their spiritual belief, were 
proved to bo innocent of the political and social 
crimes laid to their charge. To the good sense of 
Trajan, it appeared, that from a communis in 
which two " servant maids were ministers," the 
empire had (little subversive of the throne and tlie 
altar} to fear.' The toleration of Trajan inspired 

•nd in thii iniUnea to yield to Ihr ignonoce aiiil niolenc* of th* 
paopti 1 " but," aay* OD« of hi* b«tl biogniihen and trtntlMon. 
" il gnuvama lea |>mple> ua pliiioaophe pleia d'hanaoitt, dimlou 
Isa impota, rftablit la joalica, at fit nigner Is booordra. Una par- 
••cutioa a'aunt ailomta euotra laa chrttico*. Plioe oaa plaidar 1*ar 
MUM auprta dal'Emparaar," itt, — Safj. 

* On aceuaait lea cbritiana d'alra condnila par db aaprilda 
facliOD i rrattner Ic libnt at l« aolala, at par on a7«ltna 
d'anarchia da Toaloir elablir regal itt lar lea raion do toatca laa 
loautntlooa." — Sefur, Abr£gi da I'Hialaira l^oJTeraella. 
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•o mueh Tmeration for his character, that, in fu- 
tort days, the Christian chureh, (the inflexible 
enemy at all times of Pagan glory) the services 
of Tngan were remembered. Many writers, and 
among others, Paulus Diaconus, and St John of 
Damascus, declared that the great pope St. G r^;ory 
had obtained finom heaven the salvation of the tole- 
rant emperor, five centuries after his death 1^ 
May it also be hoped that the acknowledged power 
of Flotina over her warrior husband was not wholly 
forgotten ; and that in the pious saint's ** oraisons 
her sins (also) were remembered i" 

* This ftbtard ttory, which U h«re iotrodoced merelj at dit- 
pUjing tht opioioo, ooet prvfaJeot in th« church, coocerniog 
Tnjui, it that narrtied. Tht popt, io regmrdiog Trtjtn't co- 
huMi« «»t ttnick hy t htt-rtlitf, rtprc»«otiDg him tt dttctoding 
Iroai hit hone, tad ptutiog in hit eipediiion to do juttict bj t 
widow, whott too htd bttn tUin ; and theroopon, in hit admira* 
tioo 9t tho Pagan*t charitj, tho taint prtjtd on tho tomb of St. 
POCor, with toch onctioo, for tho onporor't tool, that ho rtdoeaod 
it tnm ponithmont. Tho Popo wat informtd in a dream of tho 
tOBCitt of hit prajort, with ah intiotation not to perform tho liko 
good oAco in fbtoro. in favoor of anj ooo who had not btoo bap- 
tiMd. Of thit CiUo. oar ancottort, tho Anglo-Saaoot, wtro tho 
Invontort ; and it wat to oooftdootlj rtetivtd, that Cardinal Ba- 
lositMlMwd hlmtolf obUgod to rtloto it atconatdtimhlt iMgtk.— 
Bailo. 




VThile all merit is accorded to the mercy of PUoy, 
and to the justice of Trajan, the agency of Plotiiui 
silently but directly influenced the conduct of both. 
History has deigned to record, that her councils 
were given to Trajan, even at tlie frequent risk of 
his displeasure ; and that, in many instances, she 
discovered the malverEutions of the most accredited 
of the governors of the remotest provinces, de- 
nounced them to the empeior, and by reiterated 
supplications induced him to replace the worth- 
less with tlie worthy, the tyrannic with the just. • 
It was, probably, by her courageous advice, that 
Pliny (the friend of all the best women in Rome, 
and the patron of many of the poorest) was sent to 
replace the persecuting proconsul of Bithynia and 
Pontus. 

The close of the glorious reign of Tntjtn 
would have been happier, (if less brilliant,) for Boom 
and for the world, if the pacific councils of Flotitia 

* Plotine, M cnigDuit point 4» dtpltlr*. Imtqoa e'itkit Path- 
t>c« dn pnpla, aTiftiuelt Tnju) dM mmlnnatioM dM ftmiw 
Man d« pmTioca*. Sm cooaMla Gontrilmimat ft I* nffnmjtm 
d« plula^ abu."— Binotn AbrfgtdM AbbteBratiw, d* Suot 
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«Bd of Fbteidi had been ttctod on. But Tim>n 
wmftaooldMr; nnd UspoMon fiir mOitarf g^ory 
wip ei i e d e J, to die ImI, Uswinkm end Ui die- 
*«Netiiie" (be wae wont to mj,) " bee 
me to beer enm, not to tore oier 

booke.' 

In the eeeomplkhmeot of his vocation, be left 
Borne, al the bead of a poverfbl anny; and 
(banng made an imperial [h o j^cm into Africa, 
▼isited his native Spain, and rdwilt the pillari 
of Hercules,) be pawed on into Asia, in the 
dnire to attack the Pkrthians, and to obtain a 
glory denied to his predecessors — the gloiy of 
conqnering the unconqnered ! Plotana, who coukl 
not dissuade, accompanied him in the perilous en- 
terprise,— abandoning the luxurious magnificence 
of her Roman palace* for the privations of a camp, 
and once more buckling on the armour of hennsm, 
with which, in eariy life, she had so long encountered 
the hardships and £stigucs of a militaiy life. 

But both the emperor and herself were now ad- 
vaneed in years. Of the passions of Trsjan, his 
ambition alone remained : the illusion* of Plotana, 






too. may liave passed away ; but her affections 
were iinlestructible. She is recorded, however, as 
taking part in tlie campEugns in Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia Petraea, in the countries of the 
Euxine and the Caspian snas ; in all which, Tra- 
jan, like another Ceesor, conquered — wherever 
"he came and saw." 

Always at his side, Plotina passed the Tigris 
with him over a bridge of boats ; and, foUowiog 
him across the Persian gulf, was present at his 
victory over " Araby the blessed." She heard 
him while, fanned by the voluptuous airs of 
the Isle of Ormuz, lie planned his victories and 
lamented tlmt " he was not young enough to 
trace the steps of Alexander into India:" but 
she heard him as forethoughtful woman listens 
to the ambitious dreams of man, when the dream 
of life itself is hastening to its close. 

After the battle of Mesopotamia, in which the 
Jews, who fought bravely, were almost extermi- 
nated, Trajan, who had already fallen into a state 
of mortal languor, was prevailed on to pass the 
winter in Syria, with the intentioD of going to 
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BabyloQ in qpring. He was perUhing under the 
•fee of Plodna, who, worn out with fatigue, 
reeolved to carry him back to Rome, by slow 
jooraeys : but when they arrired at Selenunta, in 
(Slicia, be was attacked with apoplexy, and died 
in the arms of the empress, in his sixty-fourth 
year, and the nineteenth of his reign. ^ 

Seated by the dead body of her husband, in a 
- strange land, with a restless army within view 
of the death-chamber of that great spirit, now so 
still, Plotina was surroimded by the ambitious in- 
^ triguers of a court, the aspirants of no less a prize 

^ than an empire. Whether she was or was not 

i aware of the uncertain projects of Trajan as to 

2^! a successor, she resolved on giving him one, 

i who, with sagacity to govern the empire, had the 

X S^T ^^ having already defended it. Plotina, at 

■l this awful moment — the moment that intervenes 

yl between the conception and the attempting of a 

I gi^Mt and perilous deed,— presents a singular ex- 

I amnle of one of the most difficult and doubtful 
i; ... 

II positions in which humanity can be placed. « 

• 4.D. HT. 



I 



If her design was awful, her decisioD was prompt, 
and its success triumphaDt and complete. Ere tba 
secret of the emperor's death had transpired to the 
army, she had convinced tlie most powerful men 
about his person, tliat the emperor hod adopted 
as hiE Bucceaeor Adrian, the most brilliant and 
able of his generals. She had written to tiie 
senate to inform the conscript fathers of tlie adop- 
tion ; and the senate, upon her word alone, ac- 
credited the fact. She presented the object of her 
choice to the Syrian legions, and they received 
him with acclamations at her hands ; and, when 
the army of the East declared in his favour, Roma, 
the senate, and the people, assented to on autho* 
rity, which it would have been in v^, had it been 
wise, to resist.* 

Adrian, the countryman of Trajan, was, of oil 
his generals, the one whom he hod raised to the 
highest distinction, and whom he was said to han 
loved the least. Adrian was devoted to philosophy, 
literature, and to eloquence, as Trajan had been 
to war. Brilliant, polished, and jealous of the 
glory attcuned by others in the high intellectual 
■ Dion.— ^cpir— Dodirtll. 
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oureer he had cbotm for himself, he appeared to 
poweii a character incompatihle with the hardier 
qualities, and more soldierly and direct impressions 
^ of Trajan. But be had the good luck to attract 
the attention of Plotina hj his literary genius, and 
4! to win her friendship by other talents more avail- 

aUe to the state ; and her credit with the em- 



i^ peror decided his fortunes. 

I 

i 



• Thus influenced, Plotina prevailed on Trajan to 
give Adrian his niece, Julia Sabina, in marriage, 
to name him prefect, and general-in-chief of tlie 
army ; and (after his signal feats in the Parthian 

" 4 

^ war,) to present him with tliat superb diamond, 

^/ which he had himself received from Nerva, when 

f chosen as his successor. Sustained by tlie protec- 

tion of the empress, and by the utility of his own 
services, Adrian soon vanquished the prejudices of 
f the emperor. His eloquence, and the talent with 

]i which he composed the speeches and letters of Tra- 

^ jan; rendered him as necessary in the closet as in 

the field ; and the despatches of tlie soldier-emperpr 
benefitted by the pen of the most accomplished 
j scholar of the day, who had also contributed to 

the glory of the achievements they recorded. . 
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MonyUstonaiis assert tliat Trajaa, usccrtain io 
his projects as to a successor, had first resolved to 
transmit his power to Sorvionus, and afterw&rdi to 
Lusius, or, in' fine, to Nervantius Priscus, a cele- 
brated jurisconsult. But be that at it may, it u 
certain that, though Adrian deserved the thronfl of 
the empii-e, he owed it only to the friendship and 
arts of the empress Plotina.* 

Few as are the historic fragments remaining of 
the reign of Trajan, a controversy as to the mo- 
tives of the conduct of Plotina has been main- 
tained, even to modem times. But there is suf- 
ficient Evidence that, whatever that conduct may 
have been, the empire accepb^d without reluctance 
the emperor she gave it ; that Adrian, the learned, 
the brave, and the peremptory, was the man 
wanting for the epoch, and that the choice of the 
empress in his favour perfectly accorded vrith the 
necessities of ttie times, the crowning motive of all 
sound policy. 

* " Plotitun loia. il >*ail manti* la detain dvtoliMr U theix 
d'un cmptrflor k U dtdiioa dn tiatt. Qaoiqu'il >n loit, il paillt 
cartAin. ([■)■ ti Adrieo mAriU rampira pu' mm Uleni. il na I* dot 
qa' I ramiti^, at ptot-ttra i I'utificc da PloLna.'— Sagiir. 8*» 
>1m DtOR. Auralliu Victor. Oibboa, Dodvall. Ac 
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nodna, having ealmed the effervescence of 
mOitaiy reiUessiien, stifled the intrigues of a 
eonrt fiiction, and thus for a while upheld and 
proIoDjged the grsat cause of peace and humanity, 
rsagned herself to the melancholy luxury of her 
\\^ omi noesp and to the performance of a duty, 

rlx as sacred to the widow, as it was imperative on 

toe empress* 

^ B ' She left Cilicia at the head of a military force, 

' 3j . bearing in her arms the funeral urn which con* 

* ]f. tained the ashes of her heroic husband. Another 

-. F « Agrippina, she was received in Rome like the 

^ f I immortal widow of Germanicus ; and, followed 

{J by the mourning multitude of all classes, she pro- 

V ceeded to the forum of Trajan, and placed his re- 

s* mains within the pedestal ^ of that noble column, 

\ which was raised by the gratitude of Rome, in 

7 1 honour of the emperor's triumphs over the Dacians 

V: and other enemies of Rome. Pictured with many 

^j incidents of his prowess, which have been neg- 

/! • * ** n MMldatto pi«lMUUo 4 oroato di tfofti di Aqoik, e di 

« ! glirlMdt Cot* di foglM di q^rcia, td 4 ti minUlBiMiU Moi- 

Ti fHo ad McUiaCUto, cIm ▼(»• cooaidwnito pw il pift btl piadw 

'i\ lills» dM •! fona lMMciMMr«.**»VMl. 
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lected by the historians of * his own times, this mo- 
nument is a record of inestimable value both to the 
artist and the antiquarian. Posterity, in gasing 
on its elaborate details, may add a tender interest 
to their admiration, when they recall the conjugal 
devotion of the great woman, who embalmed the 
site with her tears, as she gazed on the sculptured 
story of her husband's prowess, or raised her eyes 
to the statue of him (which then crowned this 
noblest specimen of Roman art,) whose ashes she 
deposited amidst the trophies of Iiis glory,^ 
Plotina, after the performance of this great duty, 

• •• £ benchd qaesU colonoa rimanesae Del recinto di Roam, 
cid DOQ ostantt, per aingolar pritilegio, Del sua piedeatallo Tea* 
oero poste, eDtro oo* arna d*oro, le ceoeri di Trajaao, die dall* 
Aaia farooo trasportate io Roma.*' — Vaai. 

Thia Doblett of all Romao colaiDDi, (the work of Apollodoma of 
Damaacut,) corretpoDded Id graodenrwith the motttpadoot and 
magoiSceot of all the imperial Forama. Ita baaai reliefi. ooo* 
aiatingof two thooaaDd figurea, beaidea the horaea, elephaot8,aod 
maierul of the Roman army,) waa loog a adiool of art to the 
graat maater paintera of Italj; and Raphael, Oiolio Romano, 
CaraTaggio, and othera of their immortal oonfrateniitj, gave 
their days and nighta to ita contemplation. The atatne of Trajan, 
of giltbronie, was piondj replaced, by Siatna V.» with the atatne 
ofSuPeter. 
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ictired from public life. Adrian continued, during 

the remainder of her daye> to acknowledge, in his 

adopted mother, the foundress of his own fortunes, 

and the true pacificator of the empire.* He nobly 

repaid the great benefits she had conferred on the 

public and on himself, by a reverence for her cha* 

^^ raeter almost religious ; and by an affection for her 

j^' person and society, which might have been deemed 

w * more than filial, if the character and age of the 

:| ' empress had not placed the nature of his attach- 

4« ' ment beyond the possibility of suspicion. He con- 

j^ tinned to benefit by her great experience, he ac- 

*i oepted her counsels, he authorised her imperial 

A title of Augusta, and preserved her authority in 

» s 

•\ .the state, as in the time of Trajan, f 

The people and the senate considered her witli 

equal respect and gratitude ; and, though her advice 

and influence with Adrian, as with Trajan, con- 



* C« priMt loi dal radoptioo qQ« Tnjafe fit d« l«i, tc par 
mq—ai Vmapkn i •Urn t«t po«r lol d«t fnliat— qol »• pmi 
rmt poHit tot boTMt d« k HkfttM. Adhto toojosfv pMa* dNMt 
> Uadrt rwooMkMM* d« m* MrriMt, l«l fsooMrra raatorttd 



fe*«ttt svftU m toM TniM.**— DtetlooMirt UsI wmU«, At. 
A tA. D. ISt. 

m 
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tributed to the suppreasioo of many public abuse*, 
and to the exposure of many official malvenations, 
(botli among the great and the little,} yet her 
popularity prevailed over all private pique and 
pergonal resentment. Based on her public services, 
it lasted during her prolonged liie; and at her 
death it raised her to the rank of the goda them- 
selves. . . 

Notwithstanding these merits, the historical eulo- 
gist of her husband's reign allowed no place in the 
studied paragraphs of his eloquent flattery, to her 
whose mind and character stamped the age in 
which she lived with tlie great seal of civilizing 
humanity : hut tlie Roman public, more just than 
tlie courtly historiographer of " the father of his 
country," raised a temple* to the honour of " the 

* If th< rtmUni ot thli taiupU b* avar longhtbf Mmatattafiil 
toi)ent«rpri>iD{[i>om«a, (likahar.wboMinonifKancagt** totli* 
antiqnuiui world of Eanip* 0D« grMt monnment inaro of inpar. 
faetljr r«cordad tim««,*) thej will probkbl; b« faaod oaar ths 
Fonun of TnjkD, tha lita of tha tampla niiad to Um divinitjp of 
bar huband. mi not (tr from tba apot wban torn* rain* ba*a 

* Tba lata DoGhaaa ef DavMiUnw wbo braogbt to ligbi Uu 
coIoiBQof Fbocaa. 
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mother of the people **— a temple, in which her 
memory and mediation were long invoked by the 
eacred style of Plotina Diva. 

•IffMdj btra diMOvtred, of the Ulpiao library, and tbe imperiAl 
fftket: b«l it it DOt aolikdy that Um aite one* dadkatad to tha 
viftaaa of thia Pkfao cflBpraaa May sow ba cooaaerattd by tha 
two baaotifbl Cbriatiao laaiplaa. alavatad io tha oaoia, aad to tha 
divkHty of aooChar daiftcd wooan : for, ovar tba raioa of tha Pvro 
Tr^jmm mw aCaod tho chorehaa of &ifi/o Maria, and of Smmim 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Womeo of the Empire— Julia 8ebiiia--Oaleria Faustina—* 
Annia Faustina. 

At the death of Trajan, the fortunes of Rome 
demanded a great prince ; and history has amply 
recorded, that the Emperor Adrian well merited 
the title. He gave to the empire one of its longest 
intervals of prosperity and peace ; he rendered the 
people happy by a wise and just administration ;* 
and his love of letters,^of science, and of arts, 
affixed the seal of intellectuality to his reign of 
twenty-one years, upholding for a time the cause 
of civilization which the virtues of his inunediate 
predecessors had favoured.*!* 

* Adrian gate stability to juritpradence by a code, which pre* 
vented all variations of the teat, and captious interpretations of 
ccMTupt Pretors. 

t The remains of the emperor*s public monuments still attest the 
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Yet this great prince was the reverse of a great 
man, and still less of a good one ! The private vices 
of Adrian^ gradually developed by the increase 
ing facility of their indulgence, soon balanced the 
influence of his political virtues in public opinion; 
and if, in the first years of Iiis great reign, even 
truth compared liim to Augustus, posterity has 
detected in his last years a not unfounded parallel 
with Nero. His policy and wisdom had, indeed, 
dictated tlie humane expediency of religious tolera- 
tion ;^ ^ and his vast and active genius was alike 

ffUKUorofhitdetignt. Tb«Molaof Adrian, the roodernCMtlo St. 
Aji(cIo, is now the eiUdol of Rome ; and iU vaolu still oxiAt io all 
tiM ptrfectioQ of th«tr primitive conitroctioo. The traveller atill 
waodort, likewbe, with interett over the mioa of bit palace 
Mid gardeoa, aroong the claiaie miracles of Tivoli, which once 
cmtaioed a mimk repreaentatioo of all the moat reoowned sitae 
aad placet ia the then known world. At Nimes, ** lea arenas ct 

ont traverse lee si^ea, et raaiateot encor aoi 

traicee da tema.** 

* la hia quality of poet and idcokigist, Adrian waa a professed 
admirer of the ritual of the Greeks ; and he was one of the few 
em p erors, who, ia aaaomiog the honours of the sovereign poof i* 
Scate, celebrated lu fuoctiooa with seal and solemnit j. A free - 
laquirer into all religions, he was to tolerant to Cbhatiaoitj that 
to vras ewiperted that soom of th« beauUfol templea he bad con- 
■troctod \m the Eaal were iateoded to be dedicated to Cbrioc 
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suited tx> the most enlarged views, and to the most 
minute details of civil policy:*** but inordinate 
vanity overshadowed his higher qualities ; ^ the 
ruling passion of his soul** betrayed him into all 
the littleness of the meaner vices of humanity v &n<l 
many of his private fiiults, like the worst of his 
public crimes, were attributable to the lowest, as it 
is the most relentless of passions, — envy. ^ : ' 
The imperial artist and poet was inexorable 
to cotemporary genius ; and the politic prince, who 
so often showed clemency to those who attacked 
his life, could not pardon those who wounded his 



He displayed much moderation towarda the new reHg:ioniaU, 
protected them by lawa, and ordered the paaiabment of their 
calamniators. 

* Always merciful to the people, he softened the miseries of 
slavery, by abolishing the horrid custom of patting all alaTea to 
death whose masters were assassinated. He was the first also 
to forbid the sale of unfortunate women in the nurts of Tiee; 
and it n a curious trait of the tiroes, and of the state of the 
capital of the world, that, notwithstanding its forums, it* 
palaces, and magnificent public monuments, the streeu were ^ 
so narrow, that he forbade horsemen riding, and carts and 
heavy equipages passing through them, in an anxiety to save 
the lives of his aubjects, which were endangered by the prae* 
tiea. - 
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•df>lov9.* The admirer of talents was jealous of 
Ibe taleptedy and his firiendship for superior merit 
became, io the end, more dangerous than his in- 
di£hrence or neglect. Always great before the 
woridy and little at home, Adrian abolished poly* 
gainyin his remotest colonies ;t while he converted 
his exquisite rilk at Tivoli, his *^ grotto of the 
syrens/^l into a temple of licentious pleasure. By 
his disgusting profligacy, and his cruel neglect, 
he drove his wife, Julia Sabina, upon the dan* 
gerous expedient of a culpable revenge ; and, by 
his continued unmanly persecution, he urged her 
upon self*destruction.§ 

* lllttrtr»Ud in hb coodnct to Apollodonu, the architoct, wIiom 
critidiM oo a work of tho Moptror't eo*t bim hb life. 

f Io Eritoio. wlioro, doring his roMdcoco, he rofonood the 
kwt aod moroU of tho poopUi ; aod whoro b« *' odvaocod civiUa* 
ttoo hf roodoriof th« tita of MOtiimooy more aecred, tod ebolUh- 
iof hf a poblie edict the ooivenal polypus/, which he fbood 
ffovailiog there^^^UoiTenal Hietory. Aocieot aod Modem. 

{ Asoof the rtaaioe of the gardeoe of Adrian, there ie ehowo 
La groUa delle Sereoe, '* orribile »a deliuioea grotta **— taje 
thoModeni cieerooo. 

I The treataeot which this imperial hoebaod aflhrded to the 
mkm of hie beoeiictyr, has oot heea withoot ite paraUei in OMdera 
He eel epiee aboot the eapreti to watch her eoadoct, and 
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Adrian, one of the greatest of Roman emperors, 
died in his vocation of the vainest of men ;* ' nor 
has the vanity of the women of his own, or any 
other age, been characterized by a cruel and reck* 
less rivalry, like that which put ApoUodorus to 
death, and which denied the merits of Homer, 
Cicero, and Sallust. ; . 

These incoherencies in the life of this illustrious 
sovereign, but roost fallible man, rendered tb^ 
senate doubtful, after his death, whether to pror 
nounce him a god or a tyrant. The last and 
wisest act of his reign was his adoption of An« 
tonine as his successor; and he thus, in consult- 
ing the happiness of his people, accomplished 



■■ 



e 



** hit cariotity led him to intercopt tad read all her lettora.** He 

even nucceeded in torning the patrician fashion of Rone against 

her, in her own coart ; and, after the death of her aant Plotina, 

(for whom his gratitude, ** etait le seal de ses sentiments qoi L 

ne se d^mentit jamais,**) he overwhelmed Sahina with his con* 

tempt and calumny; ** engaging,** says an elegant historian of 

his reign, ** les personnes de sa cour k lui fairs ^proaver les pins 

unglantes mortifications, et la inaltraita tellement qu*elle linit 

par se donoer la mort.*' 

* Making pretty verses for the admiration of the literary 
coteries of the Afentine, which ha? e reached posterity. 
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,the wish of the Greek sage, by " seating philo* 
sophy on the throne of the world/* The characters 
and government of these two illustrious men jus- 
tified their election; for their reigns constituted 
that portion of the Roman empire, during which 

j the condition of the human race was most bright 

I and prosperous. 

History, it might be thought, was only written 
for the preservation of great events and great 
' names* The historians of the people, tlie chro- 
niclers of private life, are few and incidental; 
and fewest in a state of society, like that of the 
silver age of the Roman empire. Cotemporary ro- 
mance, likewise, preserves no details of tlie domestic 
life of those times, nor founds its &bles upon 
fiicts displaying the characteristic combinations of 
4 reality. The Roman satirists of the second cen- 
*tury pounced, indeed, upon the frailties of cotem- 
porary women, to supply themselves with subject 
matter for their satim. But these they found most 
marked in the highest classes of society ; and, in 
exposing them with a rancorous garrulity which 
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not seem to have troubled themselves much about 
the authenticity of their anecdotes. . 

Although history has unavoidably or accidentally 
preserved the great deeds of great women, \aIong 
with the records of their foibles, the milder, but 
not less influential virtues and talents of the womexi 
of private life have therefore escaped utter oblivion, * 
only in rare instances, and through the eminience 
and celebrity of the men with whom they were as* 
sociated. The women of the fiunilies (^ Pliny, 
and of his preceptor, Quinctilian, whose virtues 
were thus recorded, were probably examples, rather 
than exceptions, to the general state of that class 
of female society in Rome, of which the court 
and its satirical historiographers and journalists 
took no cognizance* 

In the middle, classes of all ages and countries, 
the tmostentatious, domestic virtues have existed 
in the greatest intensity ; nor can it reasonably be 
doubted that Rome itself must have perished and 
disappeared, if the city had faithfully reflected ihe 
vices of the court and the patrician. . ^ ' > 

It was not, iMwever, from the humbler claseee of 
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; aodetjr, that the imperial tuccesaors of Adrian 
chota their wives. Titus Antoninus Pius, ^ the 

f praised in all languages/* '* the second Numa,** 

(^ for the same lore of religion, justice, and 
peace, was the distinguishing characteristic of both 

^ princes*'*) —who ^ diffused order and tranquil- 

f litjr over the greatest part of the earth — who 

' enjojed with nx)deration the elevation of his for- 
tunes, and united them with the innocent pleasures 
of society *' —Antoninus Pius married, while yet 
a private Roman citizen, Galeria Faustina, the . 

l\ daughter of Annius Verus, prefect of Rome, a wo- 

man who'was said to have ad^ed, to the splendour 

of an illustrious birth, a person the most fiault- 
•I 
1 lees, and a wit the most polished and insinuating. 

^ . In the garbled history of the Roman empresses, 

the frailties of the Empress Galeria Faustina forms 

j .dark item! But the w«e.t of «)««ig«, «»d . 

most pious of men— (he who is dted as a model of 
domestic virtue^— loved Faustina, with constancy 
and confidence, during her life ; and raised tem- 
ples to b«r virtues, and altars to her divinity, aiW, 

• Pl«t»ff«li. 
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her death. Among the beautiful medalii extant of 
this reign, which itill* fix the glance of admiring 
vertu, there is one which represents Antoninus 
Pius on one side, and, on the reverse, Faustina 
ascending to heaven, with a lighted torch, under 
the figure of Diana ;* an evidence at least of the 
faith of Antoninus in the virtues of his wife, o£Fered. 
at the tribunal of cotemporary public opinion. 

** Without the help of medals and inscriptions^" 
says Gibbon, '^ we should be ignorant of some of 
the facts most honourable to the memory of Pius ;" 
and it is equally true that Faustina, in more than, 
one instance, stands indebted to the imitative -arts 
of her time, for her justification against the libels . 



* Another roedAl of FAottina, in the Cabintt da Roi,' ut 
Paris (ditcofered by the Baroo SpAoheim}, it that deeeribtdtW 
*' Ce bcAQ m6daillQD repr^nte» d*an ooU Aotonin, tt d« Tastrt 
la cont^cratioo de Faaatioa, loat un type aaaei rare de eetta noa- 
▼elle D^etM, port^ aa del i dcmi Yoil^, dod tur nn td§\9 waji 
sar UD Pegate.**— Commentaire de Spanheiin, k/c ftc. 

While the name of Faattiiui it writing on thit page, not of her 
coint liet betide it, on which her exqnititelj chiteUed imag* beara 
testimony to that character of intelleetnal beaaty, whacK »ay have 
entitled her to atcend to the Olympian Pamattot— ^ boo ear im 
aigle— mait nur nn Pegate.** 
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\\. " * of malignant writen, both of ancient and of modern 
times* 

In all ages, the union of wit and beauty in 
woman has been reluctantly and rarely pardoned 
by her masters ; and though female dullness 
(wlien profligate and pretty) is permitted^ unre- 
proached, to found its fortunes on its frailtiesi yet. 
the success of higher endowments never foils to 
alarm the self-lore of the self-sufficient pretenders 
to fome of both sexes— -and, above all, of the 
small dealers in the trade of literary defamation, 
!! with whom envy is in alliance with cupidity. To 

ii the contraband traffic of the literary libeller, the 

'^ times of Adrian and the Antonines were fiivourable. 

^ Like society itself, literature had fallen into a state 

|. of decadence; the name of poet was almost for- 

}! gotten ; and that of orator was usurped by so- 

phists : a cloud of critics, of compilers, and of com- 
mentators, darkened the face of learning ; and the 
decline of genius was fast followed by the corrupt 
i tion of taste.* 
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i • •' ir wt uMpl Um laiMiUbU Lttdaa, this agt oC ittdolMiM 

pMMd away witboai hftTisf p ro d octd a aioflf writtr of origiaal 
i g«iilM.''*OiMoii, vol. L ' 
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Annia Faustina^ the daughter of Galena Faus- 
tina and of Antoninus Pius, inherited her mother's 
beauty I* her wit, her elevated fortunes, and noore 
than the reputation of her imputed gallantries. She 
wad, however, the chosen wife of Marcus Aure« 
lius, called ** the philosopher/* Antoninus Pius, 

* (although he had two sons), had, with his invariable 
wisdom and virtue, preferred the welfare of Rome 
to the interest of his family; and he gave his 

, daughter Faustina in marriage to his young col* 
league, Marcus, whom he had raised while a youth 
to proconsular power ; ^^ with a noble disdain, or 
rather ignorance, of Jealousy, associating him in, all 
the labours of government," 

The united reigns of the illustrious husbands of 
the two Faustinas (says Gibbon) ** are possibly the 
only period -of history, in which the happiness of a 
great people was the sole object of the government. 

* To judge from her portnit, her beaaty, leti perfect thao her 
roothor*s, roust have been not leM attractive. *' £lle avait** (eaja a 
French translator) ** de I'etprit et lea graces, la t6te petite, le 
visage an pea avanc6, le coa long, et les yeox petita, maia fort 
vifs, et toates les saillies de Tetoarderie.** Her bead*dreaa ia pre* 
cisely that in vogae at the present naoment ; and her featorea bear 

■ 

a striking resemblance to those of the sisters of Napoleon. 
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• * During the twentjr^three yean of the reign of Pint , 
Marcus, his son-in-law, is reported to bare been 
only two nights absent from the palace ; and even 
these were at different periods/'* — an instance of 
domestic habits scarcely to be paralleled even in 
modem tames, among the dub-husbands of ** the 
most domestic and moral country under heaven.^ 
"When the love of letters, inseparable from 
peace and refinement/' and so fieishionable in the 
court of the Antonines, is called to mind, and when 
the studious and elegant tastes of the philosophic 
emperors* and the wit and beauty of their wives, are 
taken into the picture of their domestic lives, it is 
difficult to imagine a more charming idea of ele- 
gant and happy domesticity, united to all the luxu- 
ries and enjoyments of an imperial magnificence. 
The conjugal happiness of Antoninus Pius may, 
therefore, be taken as reflected in the married life 
of his wise successor and son-in-law.t It appears, 

* Hmi. Avf«tt., p. as. 

t Gibboa. Tb« two AotociinMfovtro«dCh«Ro»4s world fortf 
i two jtMB, AD. ilS-lSO. Jalia FmuIim diod oolj •?• jmn 

«| btlHPt Imt illMtrioM k«*boad, 176; to that thty aistl h^f ' 

Sffwa old tosotlMr. AlUr kor dootk 1m roCirtd Itmb pabUt Ufi. 

i! 
ii 
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indeed, on the evidence of Hstory, that " lU«r* ' 
CUB AureliuB lived with JuUa Faustina oa tenn* of 
die most perfect esteem and conSdence ; oixi, 
during a connection of thirty yean, he invomUy I 
gave her proofs of the most tender confidenee, and ' 
of a respect which ended not with her life." In • 
his " Meditations," he " thanks the gods who bad | 
bestowed on him a wife bo faithful, bo gentlet sad ' 
of such wonderful simplicity of mftimen," Th« 
obsequious senate at his earliest request declar«d 
her a goddess. She was represented in her temple, 
with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres ; and 
" it was decreed that on the day of Uieit nuptiali, 
the youth of either sex should pay their vovi be- 
fore the altars of their chaste patrones*." • 

Thirty years I what an epoch in married life — 
in life iteelf?— what an intimate observatioo must 

* Notwithitanding Ui* mnr of Ui* bacbctor hktori«B of lb* 
daclia* lod &il, the Roman public long calebnM Um Am 
which wcr* i intituled in Uia hoBoarof Fioicln* : kad» t«B«nU« 
pric*thood burnt inceaM Mi her altu*. Bb» ■•• fiinlMr t^f 
nuned MkCer C«*tronini. oa Ihe occa*k>ii of ti«r *iMti«| tki 
amp, It > Uma wbea ui abutiduiM «( nin Ml to rdwte Ite 
Romui umj, which «u periihing wiib dnnifbt. 
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it have afforded I what comparative viewi, what 
conclusive evidence, what irrefragable proofs, by 
which to have tested the conduct, the character, 
and the actions of an intimate friend and associate, 
thus ever present, in youth, maturity, and age, to 
the hourly observation of one of the wisest and 
most moral men of antiquity ! With such expe- 
rience, it is morally impossible that Marcus could 
have been deceived in the cliaracter of his wife ; 
and still more so, that, afler her decease, he should 
have sanctioned her vice in the eyes of a laughing 
world, by a solemn act, tantamount to Uie canoni- 
sation of modem times. Still, in opposition to this 
testimony of Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher, his 
wife, the adored and deified Julia Faustina, is 
haAded down to the remotest posterity, as a woman 
of unbounded levity and inunorality. ^ 

But, such as she was, Faustina held a boundless 



^ Capitolin Doat afimit qo« rimpermtriec gardait ti pea d« 
M^iMgemrat, qa*an joor Mare Aur«l« la turprit dioaat tdta-4-Uta 
j W999 Tartallioa, TeHulUum etiam ptmmdeniem emm mmwm de^n* 

I kmdU."* a dctaetioo, whkb, whether trae or &!••, raealla the 

••pper of Mary Stoart aad Rinio, whkh, ia another afo, aerred 
iho pvrpoaea oC lactioa, asd waa ita escnae lot Barder. 
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influence over the heart of her hiuband-^ui in- 
fluence, be it observed, so coincident «-ith hii re- 
fined tastes, his justice, and hia humanity, that not 
one act of cruelty, or meanness, was perpctnted 
through the perversion of her passions, or the abuse 
of her power, to cloud the mild glories of that reign, 
during whicli " the vast extent of the Roman em- 
pire was governed by absolute power, under tlw 
guidance of wisdom and virtue." The coteniporary ' 
witnesses of the private life of Marcus Aureliui 
were all in his favour ; his memory, eayt the his- 
torian, " was revered by a grateful posterity ; and 
many persons preserved his image among thoae of 
tlieir household gods." 

If such were the husbands, it is little likely that 
both should have tolerated the vices imputed to 
their wive8._ In recording, therefore, tlte frailtiM 
of Faustina, and scoffing at the credulity* of Har- 

'* "Thi warliI."(Mj> Gibbon, with thacbackUofav^ 
" tha world bM liughed U tbe credulity of M*r«ai, bat t 
Dwler aunm ui (u)d w« R117 cndit ■ Udj) tb*l Uv« fa 
will *l«»;rl bo dM«i*ed, if the wife cniHlnMnd* to d 
(Occlina *ad Fill, be.} to tdmiMion nthcr in hronr tt At 
clannianof womui, thu of lli*Jadgiii*ntof b«r ■ 
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cus Aurdiuty may not faction have borrowed the 
ttyluf of history, and calumny pranked its fidse- 
hoods in the colouring of truth ?— may not the bitter 
spirit and disappointed views, which dictated " the 
complaints'' of the ambitious Aridius Cassius, have 
served the purposes of the enemies of Marcus ;^ 
and may not the slander of neglected wits and rival 
beauties have exaggerated the faults, or invented 

I the vices of Faustina ? For when has faction paused 

ere it struck, or inquired ere it crushed ?— or when 
has even high rank elevated a naturally sordid and 

^ vulgarmind, above the barter of character and con- 

sideration, if personal interests were to be for- 
warded, or personal pique gratified ?t May 

r not some discarded freed woman of the beautiful 

and whimsical Julia Faustina, some well paid and 

I pampered minion of the imperial toilet, have repaid 

• •• TIm tttMBiM of Marcos charged hia with hjpocrity, mod 

; with ■ waat of that timplicity which diatioguithed Piot, aod 

i, OTOD Voma. This tospirtoo. oojoat aa it waa, may aoiro to 

i aoeooot for tho aoporior applaoao haatowod opoo poraoiial qoali- 

Scatiooa, io proftrooco to tho locial ? irtooa.**— Oihhoo. 

t Tho chivalry of Frvoch literatoro (wheo litoratoro waa chi- 

vairvoa in Fraaco) oodortook tho dofooco of Annia Paoatioa, aad 

o»o amoaiof aad WarwMl dioortatkm appoarod oo tho o o h j oc i la 

1 1 tho Alfrmrv ^ ^rMCt, 1741, hy Jaqooa MarthSMl. 

h 
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the accumulated benefits of her august mistresi b; 
slander and treachery ; and, coining for present ' 
purposes her gossipry into drachmeB, have rap* 
plied future historians with such ignoble detaib, 
OS furnished forth the historic " dreams" of IKoo 
Cassius * and the flipj)aDt satires of Julian the 
Apostate ?t 

* Dion Cauiu*, b]r birth t Bithjoian, om ua jr««r> La Uom», 
collecting atiTCdotei and trulitioniforhii ** iDamoin.** and for hi* ' 

sequence of ad team. Th* nion*ter CunmiodDihLapatnMi. haaaad, 
appeared to him, and orderad bim (o ei«ciit« it Id haoatinf 
tha marble portico*, thoboudoire of Lha decayed T-nrtirn aniHailwt 
btautiea ot " I' eiclle Cour" of the reigning emperaf'* htlxr 
aad mother, it ii noitratohof the imagination to anppoa* that h* 
maj have picked op manj oT bi> detalli from Iba auriivDn of lb* 
ladle* of the houteholil of Julia Faantina. A m<>deni Freoch entic. 
in tracing, in theclearoeaiof hiiitjte, an imitation of TbacTOid**, 
accuse* him □( being " credala, lapentitieiu, biurre, partial, at 
igalemoDt port( i la flaltoria et i la tatire." It ia anoogh ts mU, 
that he df famed Cicero, and decried Bniliu. 

i Tha deification of Faiutioa ia the onl; defect which Jalto^ 
crjticiam it able to diacoter Id all the accompli (bed chtnettnl 
MarCD*.— Sea hit Satire* on th* Cn*«r*.— Tet Jolian owed bb 
own elevation to the throne of tbe empire to tb« oiedom and it- 
fluenn of a woman. Entebia, tha wife of Coaatanca. Tbe lempl* 
of Antonlnut and Fauitioa, tb* modem cottom-boiua of Boma, 
i* an additional eTirfenee to character. Tbe coupling haabaad 
and wife in a common worship, after their death, would ha*« baM 
too totting a aarcaam, bad tha acaodal* altarwatda nirr«ot baM 
than aarionilf belietad. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tbt Womto of tb« Empire— FAdilU — Marek—LQcillA—TlK 
EmprcM Critpiiuu 



The accession of Commodus to the throne o; 
hit father, amidst the acclamations of the senati 
and the armies, was an event the most disastrous 
for Rome and for humanity. For, though Ckrni 
modus was not, perhaps, a " tiger let loose, with ai 
insatiate thirst of human blood, and capable front 
his infancy of the most inhuman actions,'' he hac 
within him the sources of the darkest crimes, aix 
, most degrading vices,— that def<^Uve organin 

I tion which neither feels nor sympathises, an< 

\ that feebleness of will, which leaves its posseatoi 

\ a prey to the corrupt, and a mimic follower of tb 

\ vicious. "But his cruelty, which at first obeyed-tb 

j dictates of others, degenerated into habit ; and a 
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length became the ruling passion of hii •oal." I 
His hatred to the Moate and all good men { Ul i 
murder of the wi&e and innoc«iit Qwnctiliiuu QKih 1 
thers,) and of his own corrupt favourite and ' 
minister, Perennis ; his utter neglect of tlie afikin 
and interests of the empire, whilst he indulged in . 
every vice, and " lived immersed in blood and 
luxury;" his rapacity, his avarice,^ and disaoluU 
pleasures, which outraged the honour and happt- 
iicss of the highest families ; his love of the mo«t 
brutal sports of the lowest of the people ; his pas- 
sion for hunting wild beasts, and the fearful and , 
disgusting scenes in which tlie imperial gladiator 
passed his days, — are all rapidly passed over by 
the decency of modem historians ; and, for the dig- 
nity of liuman nature, and the interests of aocietj, 
they might best be forgotten, were they not iw 
cessary to account for the awful demoralizatioa ot 
the society of Rome at this disgusting epoch. 

The women were, as usual, the greatest tuf- 
ferers by such prevalent corruption. The seraglio 
of the imperial palace rarely contained lesa thaa 
three hundred victims, the flower of the femali 
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beauty of the empire, which the arts of 
or the brute violence of an illimitable power, 
readily procured. But the women, however cor* 
rupted and outraged, were not always passive: 
their energies did not sleep with their virtue; 
they mingled in many of the most important poli* 
tical intrigues of the time, and shared the disgusts 
and fears of the senate and the people. They 
also came forth occasionally in the characteristic 
humanity of their sex i and, upon one occasion, 
they saved even the life of the monster who op- 
pressed them. 

When pestflence and famine were contributing 
to fill up the calamities of Rome, and the popular 
discontents were embittered by a monopoly of 
com, which was supported by the power of a base 
and corrupt minister, the people, (by one of those 
abrupt, and sometimes unaccountable impulsions, 
by which masses are simultaneously moved,) sud- 
denly rushed firom the circus, where they had been 
enjoying soma public amusements, and proceeded 

to one of the delicious imperial villas in the 

« 

sabuibsi (a favourite retreat of the emperor*s)| 



,; 
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where, with tumultuous clamours^ they demanded 
the head of the favourite. 

*' Cleander, who commanded the l?rietorian 
guards, ordered a body of cavahry to sally forth^ and 
disperse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; several 
were slain, and many more were trampled to death : 
but, when the cavalryentered the street s, their pur- 
suit was checked by a shower of stones and darts 
from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot* 
guards, who had been long jealous of the preroga- 
tives and insolence of the Praetorian cavalry, em- 
braced the party of the people. The tumult be- 
came a regular engagement, and threatened a 
general massacre. 

** The Praetorians at length gave way, oppressed 
with numbers ; and the tide of popular fury re- 
/turned with redoubled violence against the gates of 
the palace, where Commodus lay^ dissolved in 
luxury, and alone unconscious of the civil war. It 
was death to approach his person with the unwel- 
come news ; and he would have perished in this 
supine security, had not two women, his elder 
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•ister FadiUa^'and Marda, the moet &voured of 
hit concttbineSf ventured to break into his pre* 
ieooe. Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled hair, 
they threw themselves at his feet ; and, with all 
the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to the 
affiighted emperor the crimes of the minister, the 
^ ra^ of the people, and the impending ruin which, 
in a few minutes, would burst over his palace and 
person. Commodus, thus started from liis dream of 
^pleasure, conmianded that the head of Cleander 
should be thrown out to the people."* 

The desired spectacle instantly appeased the tu- 
mult; and the son of Marcus might even yet have 
.regained the a£fection and confidence of his sub- 
jects, if the counsels uf Fadilla and Marcia had 
been listened ta Commodus thus owed liis life 
to the sex he had outraged, and to the protection 
of those natural affections, which the most amiable 
of his sisters, and the most devoted of his mis- 
tresses, still preserved for him. 
. . But Commodus had another sister, of a far other 
temperament and character, than that of the gentle 
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and humane Fadilla—* Luciila, the favourite daughter 
of Marcus Aurelius, whom be had educated under 
his own eye, and in his own f^oeophy, and to 
whose young mind he is said to have given high 
motives, noble sentiments, and a love for all the 
virtues. Lucilla, thus, educated, was married at 
seventeen to the brave and beautiful, but most pro* 
' fligate voluptuary, Lucius Varus. She was sent 
from Rome to Syria, (where Lucius commanded 
the army,) for tlie celebration of the nuptials ; and 
in the height of tlie war against the Armenians 
and Parthians, Verus, (then Cffisar,) came to 
Ephesus to receive his young and beautiful bride, 
and to wed her with all the magnificent ceremonial 
of an imperial marriage. 

Lucilla, intelligent and passionate, * (described 
by all writers as the inheritress of her mother^s 
charms and her grandmother^s wit,) fell deeply 
in love with the husband, whom state policy had 
given her; and if that love had been returned, 

* '* Lacillt, belle, bien faita, et Ms Apintoelle, m^ritait ua 
marl moiot corrompa que Veros : ajant Uoqt^ ee prince ploof ^ 
dana lea d^baocbea lea plna iii£amea, eile a*ea degoata.**— Biogr. 
UniTera. 
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migbt have lived lumoured, and died deified. But 

Lucitts^ Tab, fiButhlest, and dissolute, repaid her 

devotion, first with indifiference. then with neglect ; 

ii while he disgusted her natural and enthusiastic 

affection, bj a dissolute libertinism, which the de- 
I 
|l fiKtive moral feeling of the man took no jwecaution 
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The ** hatred of a woman scorned** acted upon 
the vdiement temperament and impressionable cha* 



• racter of Ludlla with conmiensurate violence: 



but it was not till long after her return from 
Syria to Rome, that some personal insults on the 
part of her husband, and some dark suspicions of 
his guilty preference for her own sister, drove her 
to the fullest indulgence of her violent temper, 
which left her the sport of excited and bitter 
feelings, until, becoming frail herself, she pointed 
her accusations against aU who awakened her jea* 



r 

; ** lousy, or discovered her misconduct. 



The death of her husband, the man she had 

most lov^ and most hated, (whose portrait, busts, 

•and s t a t u es , still attest the personal beauty which 

was the ultimate cause of his greatness, and of his 




3^3 



crimes,} restored LucUla to that meDt«l equanimity, 
for wliich she was remarkable in her maiden 
days ; but, still docile to the directioD of her 
illustrious father, she accepted from his honda a 
husband the reverse of Lucius. Paulua Pom- 
peianua was the most distloguished of the Boman 
senators, aiid one of the most virtuous aod noble 
of Homan citizens." But he was of ao advaiwcd 
age, of Etudious and philosophio liabits, and of 
severe and reserved manners. Lucilla, who married 
him against her wishes and her will, lived with him 
without confidence or affection ; and she stands ac- 
cused of the ruling vice o£ the age, as it was of tb« 
court of her infamous and brutal brother, the vice 
whicli, in the refinement of modem parlance, gives 
to its female professors the modified epithet of 
" femmea galantes." 

The gifted but perverted Lucilla, as time faded 
the lustre of her beauty, and lessened the number 
of her admirers, gave herself up to political in. 



* Th« tirtoout huibaml of LoeilU wu thl Mllf Hoator wb« 
UMTMd tba hoaour of Ui raok, donag Um r«i(D at Cmb< 
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trigues; and she formed a powerful faction ii 
her brother's court. Among other motives assignee 
for her conduct, tlie indignities heaped on her b; 
the reigning empress, Crispina, are said, by th< 
most eminent of modem liistorians, to have beei 
not the least influential. 

The personal pretensions, the jealousies, and tb 
gallantries of these two great ladies, had long adda 
to the disorders of tlie imperial court ; and, unde 
I Ij s the sanguinary dispensations of their conmion anc 

ferocious master, their agitated and restless lives ter< 
i ' I minated in the cruel and violent death of both. Th< 

unfortunate empress, detected in an illicit amour, bj 

a husband to whom no vice however disgusting, nc 

j crime however atrocious, was unknown, was ba- 

j nished to the island of Caprea, where, after having 

-} occupied the throne of the C«sars for three jears^ 

she was put to death by tlie command of bar bus- 



J band, in the bloom of her youth and 



CmpiBA AvfUAU, dAOf ktor of Um CmmI Bffvttiat 
Prt tn t^ to d— cri bcd m luviAf ■ f rBc«f«| ptrwa« tLwd a •MCt^ 
tiW« kf^tti b«t thtrt to BO wdil oiuol oC Mr ; oM wm y«l to 
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The assumed cause of the death of LucUU w t 
crime of a darker dye. " One evening.as lh« cnipenr 
was returning to the palace through a dark asd 
narrow portico in the ampitheatre, an asaBoio, 
who waited his passage, rushed upon him with • 
dmwn sword, loudly exclaiming : — * The Seoatt 
sends you this I' The menace prevented the deed ; 
the assassin was seized by the guards, and imnwdj* 
atcly revealed the authors of the conspiracy."* 

Tliis plot had been farmed, not in the state, but 
within tlie walls of the palace. " Lucilla, the 
emperor's sister, impatient of th« socond rank, 
and JpaIous of the reigning empress, had anafd 
the murderer against her brother's life. Sht 
had not ventured to communicate the black it- 
sign to her second husband, Claudius Pompeianv*! 
but, among the croird of her lovers, she fcmd 
men of desperate fortunes and wild ambitioa, 
who were prepared to serve her more vioWt, 
as well as her U^nder passions. The cons]»Tatcn 
experienced the rigour of justice, and the abw- 
doned princess was punished, first with exik, ui 
afterwards with death." * 

* OibboD'i nt>n*Q Hitt., Vol. i., Chsp. (il. 
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When the antecedents of this '' abandoned prin- 
cess** are taken into consideration, her crimes, 
though never to be excused, are perfectly ex- 
plained Kand the mtenral, which occurred between 
' the epoch, when the innocent and intelligent girl 
sat at her father's feet, (imbibing that philosophy 
which gave him his immortality,) and the awful 
I I nAMnent when she submitted to the hands of the 

^ I ! ^ executioner, may liave been filled up by sad and 

I I J ' fearful details, wliich charity would accept as qua- 

lifybg clauses, in favour of one so gifted and so 
unfortunate, though so criminal. 

Commodus survived his victims ten years ; and 
what remained to be told of the horrible life and 
reign of the murderer of his wife and sister, as fiur 
as relates to the influence of the women of his 
time, seems more impartially related by the elo* 
j ' I quent historian, to whose authority this page in 

t > the story of Roman women stands so deeply in- 

< debted. 

I ** Conunodus had now attained the summit of 



vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamationa of a 
flattering court, he was unaUe to disguise from him- 



i i 




self that he had deserved the oootcmpt end hatn 
of every man of sense and virtue in hU eiapr 
His ferocious spirit was imtatad bjr the cotuoein 
ness of tliat hatred, by the envy of everr kind i 
merit, by the just apprehossion of danger, ud I 
the habit of slaughter which he ooatiact«d in li 
doily amusements, 

" History has preserved a long lUt of eooiuk 
senators sacrificed to his wanton suspicioo, wfak 
sought out wttli peculiar anxiety those unfortunoi 
persons counected, however remotely, with tl 
family of tlie Antonines, without sparing ev«a tl 
ministers of his crimes or pleasures. His crueii 
proved at last fatal to himself. He had tbed vi 
impunity tlie noblest blood of Rome : he perisbt 
as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestic 
Morcia, hU favourite concubine, Eclectut his ch» 
berlain, and Loetus his Prietorian prefect, aUna 
by Uie fate of their companions and predeoeon 
resolved to prevent the destruction which en 
hour hung over their heads, either from the n 
caprice of the tyrant, or Uie sudden indignatioD 
the people. 
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^ lAAida ^ wiaed tiie oocasioo of pnaentiiig a 

dnmgfat of wine to ber lorer, after be had fidigiied 

hifneelf with hnntiiig eome wild beests. Gxnmo* 

due retired to sleep; but, whilst be wis hboiir^ 

ing with the efiects of poison and drunkenness, 

a robust youth, by profession a wrestler* entered 

his chamber, and strangled him without resistance. 

The body was secretly conveyed out of the palace, 

before the least suspicion was entertained in the 

d^, or even in the court of the emperor's death. 

^ '' Such was the fate of the son of Marcus ; 

:i , ' and so easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who 

2 i by tlie artificial powers ef goyemment had oppressed 

f ' during thirteen years so many millions of subjects, 

^* • 

each of whom was equal to their master in per* 

sonal strength, and b personal abilities.'*t 
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The fall of this young moDster-maater of Boin« 
I and of its empire, like that of those who had pre- 
ceded, and had resembled him m crime and power, 
brought with it tlie usual political moTftU The 
most absolute monarchy baa always to dread the 
caprices, if not the reanon of a nation of slaves ; 
and, from the Cssars to the Czars, despots have be«D 
for ever taught, but taught in vfun, that power lofiet ' 
in safety and security, what it gains by forc« and 
irreBponeibility. 

Amidst all the crimes and vices of the reign 
of Com mod us, one strange solecism, characte- 
rized by mercy and policy, occurs to astound 
posterity : the great reforming medium of the age 
was unrepressed — Christianity was respected, and 
the Christians were released from persecution. Xo 
reason has ever been usigned for this political 
anomaly, except that a woman, (the only woman 
who ever made Commodus feel he had a heart,) 
interfered in their behalf, and gave them ber pro- 
taction. Marcia was a Christian ;* and she whq 

* " Bona M rsgiH iohna, on voit ktk ■nrpri** qo» lap rhrA- 
U*u a* tnraat pu pwMMttei oo prttua^m qn'ilt Mklant prvtA- 
Sfa pu- UtreU, wilt d* togtM ••• ladtrMM* qal anit pri« (■ 
plu d'aapir* lar mm Mprit."— Scgur. 
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committed an met, which Pagan patriotism deified 
in Brutus, but which Christian ethics must con- 
demn, sa?ed millions of lires by her influential 
interference; and proved that humanity^ not cmeltj, 
had urged her to participate in a deed, by which 
the world was released firom the sway of a Arrant 
and a monster. * 



I ** II (CoauMiaM) Twdait 6m ante 6% mort, 1m tetltntt 

•*iidrttnat i l«i avM conflaact, pov 1m diUvrtr d« Ufon mm^ 
■lit. 8«rpM«uit d« Mirt Ntroo tt Califtila, U St eooper 1«§ 
brM MB prStrM d« Balkma* pafctqiM. ettto DliMt iuii rt- 
pHMsUcaivUMt: BtacfUUd— ho— t>ICthfm,''ae, St f r. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tht Women of tbe Enpira^Tbt Empraat JoUa Dorimu 

It was the good fortune of the consjurators, 
who, in preserving their own lives, had for a time, 
saved Rome, that they were enabled to justify 
their actions, by giving to the empire a master 
worthy to succeed to the wise and illustrious Anto* 
ninus, and capable, by his well-known virtue and 
experience, of healing the wounds inflicted by the 

, I frantic cruelty of Conunodus. 

The people and the senate, on learning the death 

( j of him who had oppressed and tortured them for 

thirteen years, resigned themselves . to transports 
of joy, and loudly approved the successor, who had 
been chosen for them. Pertinax, (taken from his 
bed in the middle of the night to ascend the 
throne of the world,) mistook his election- for the 
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!' fi execution of a death-warrant. He was the eon of 

. a timber-merchant in Piedmont ; and had reached 

the highest rank in the state, by his Tirlues and 

his talents. In all his great emplqyinentsy military 

as well as civilf he had uniformly distinguished 

lj| ' himself by the firmness,* the prudence, and the 

integrity of his conduct. 

On his accession to the throne, Pertinax refused 
to flatter the vanity of his wife with the title of 
Augusta, or to *' corrupt the inexperienced youth 
of his son by giving him the rank of C«sar/' He 
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i ' I settled, however, on them the whole of his private 

, i J ' fortune, that they might have no pretence to solicit 

t I favours from the state. In private life, he had lived 

with the most virtuous and enlightened of the 

senate ; and when raised to the throne,' he received 

I ! them into his intimate society, and invited them 

to tliose familiar entertainments, which were ridi- 
culed for their frugality, by such as had shared the 
orgies, and regretted the luxurious prodigality of 
Commodus. 

Dion Cassius, in his history, speaks of. these 
fiunily parties and imperial conversasioni, like ** a 
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« 

senator who had supped with the emperor ; " 
while Capitolinus (one of the literary gleaners who, 
in all times, haunt the houses of the great, and 
live on the sweepings of society) writes on the 
same subject,* ** like a slave who had received his 
intelligence from one of the scullions ;*' but pos« 
terity is at no loss to decide between them. The 
new emperor desired to reform the state, and to 
remit a portion of the oppressive taxes invented 
by Commodus : and, by this frugality, he set the 
example of public economy, and, at the same 
time, reduced the expences of the imperial house* 
hold one half. ^ 

Pertinax, it is related, exposed to public auction 
the instruments of luxury, the gold and silver plate, 
a superfluous wardrobe of silk and embroidery, 
and a great number of beautiful slaves, of both 
sexes ; excepting only such as had been bom in 
a state of freedom, and forcibly taken from the 
arms of their parents. ** At the same time that 
he obliged the worthless favourites of the tyrant 
to resign a part of their ill*gotten wealth, he satis- 

* Oibboo— Capitolioiit.Hitt. AogotL 
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fied the joit creditors of the state, and unex- 
pectedly discharged the long arrears of honest ser- 
vices."* 

Some, socially speaking, was not in a state to 
bear such rapid reforms, as having the welfiure of 
the many for their object, uncompromisingly in- 
fringed on the luxuries and the privileges of the 
'few. All, indeed, who still retained some principle 
of patriotism, to whatever grades and classes they 
might belong, revered Pertinax for his justice, his 
wisdom, and his beneficence, as well as for the 
moral courage with which he opposed the corrup- 
tion of the times ; but these were a small minority. 
The corrupt, the ignorant, and the prejudiced, 
who branded with the names of innovation and 
democracy those salutary changes, and humane 
restrictions, which could alone save society from 
utter dissolution, were masters of its finte. The 
fiiction which had so long supported Commodus 
in his infamy and tyranny, accordingly resolved 
upon the destruction of the reforming emperor. In 
this eoospincy were united the Prsetorians' (who 

^ • Oibboo. 
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hated an emperor that permitted neither rapine nor 
licence), and a party of maleoontents, compoeed of 
corrupt slavesi freed men, courtezans, and in* 
formers ; together with the debauchees of patrician 
rank, and whatever was most cowardly and cor- 
rupt in the senatey or despised and abhorred in the 
court. 

The assassinaticm of Pertinax was the resolu 

The soldiers surrounded him in his palaos, when he 

was alone and unarmed. He received them with 

firmness ; and the noble appeal he made to their 

judgment, for a time suspended their intention, 

while, trembling and uncertain, they stood in his 

presence, with eyes cast down and swords half* 

sheathed. But when at length a savage Gemuui 

soldier struck the emperor with his lance on the * 

head, his. comrades in cowardice followed up the 

blow ; and Pertinax, yielding to the brute force of 

the murderers, enveloped his venerable head in 

his toga, and invoking Jupiter, the avenger, fell 

to the earth, covered with wounds.* • . 

It was remarkable that one only of the offioers 

* Aftur « reign of thrat aKNitbt. A. D. ISS. • 
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. of the palace came to his defence. This was Bdec* 
tos, who had placed him on the throne ; and who* 
defending the emperor against his murderers, fell 
dead at his feet. 

In a reign so short, there was little room for 
female intervention, either in good or in evil ; but 
the widow of Pertinax, the empress of three months, 
erinced her worthiness and elevadon of mind, by 
retiring at once to her original privacy, rejecting 
4dl honours, and refusing all solace. Her only son, 
following in her steps, made no pretensions to a 
throne stained with the blood of his fintlier, -and 
with that of so many of his predecessors. 

FVom the death of Pertinax, Rome ceased for 
a time to have laws and government, while the 
sword, which gave power, took it away at plea- 
sure ; and the Prstorian cohorts, from the heights 
of their ramparts, put up the empire publicly for 
sale to the highest bidder. It was knocked down 
to Didius Julianus, a vain, weak, old man, by pio> 
feesioo a jurisconsult ; and by the force of accumu- 
lation« the richest ciu'sen in Rome. Julianus, to 
gratify the vengeance of the Pratorians, stopped at 
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no crime ; and, to please the partizans of Commo* 
dus, he drew from her retreat the once influential 
and heroic Marcia, who was instantly put to death—* 
an ofiering to the manes of Commodus. Julianus 
survived the victim of his pitiful and cruel expe* 
diency but a few weeks : he was murdered by his 
own guards ; and his wife and daughter saved their 
lives only by the resignation of their wealth and 
titles^ and an immediate retreat into an undisturbed 
oblivion. 

The right of might, exemplified by the power of 
the Preetorians (*< whose licentious fury was the 
first sjrmptom and cause of the decline of the Bck 
man empire"), resumed its barbarous prerogative 
over the civilized world. The armies of Britain, 

^ < Syria, and Pannonia, caught the public discontents 

of RomCy^n the remotest frontiers of the empire ; 

I I and, in jealousy, or in justice, opposed the assumed 

claims of the powerful Praetorians to dispose of 
the empire by the fiat of their will. 

Three candidates* for empire, generals of these 

* 

* Sev^nit, Albin, tiul Niger, tU geoeraU, formed by Marcoe 
Aareliut, respected by the army, umI feared by the eoemy«~» 
Hist, of Rome. 
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respective annies, fought for the greatest prise the 
worid could give ; the commander of the Ptono- 
man army, Septimius Severus, an African, was 
the victor. An ambitious soldier, trained in the 
implicit obedience of camps, and used to tiie de* 
spotism of command, discerning and relentless, he 
long ooncealed his daring ambition, which ^* never 
deviated from its course, through apprehennon of 
danger or feelings of humanity/* Whatever is 
most cruel in the consequences of civil war followed 
the steps of the new emperor; and he was preceded 
to tlie gates of Rome by the head of his brave 
rival, Albinus, and by a letter that announced to 
the Romans his resolution to spare none of the 
adherents of his two unfortunate competitors.* 

This paltry vengeance, tcJien on a brave and dis- 
comfited enemy and brother soldier, was followed 
by the accomplishment of his ferocious promise. 
He put twenty Roman senators, in the presence 
of their weeping families, to death; and having, 
by the force of his restless and relentless energies, 



• ** Ls Immm, Vm mUam, tl tost 1«§ psrtitssa d^Albis qsV 
pit nWr, fsrssl ^corg^s."— 8c|sr. 
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established tranquillity at home, he carried his 
arms into the £^t, where, (cruel in Asia as in 
Rome,) he put all to death who had resiftted his 
power. 

On his return from Syria, through PtJestine, 
Septimius was struck by the invincible spirit of 
the Jews, who had attempted some resistance to 
his power ; and he ordered that no subject of the 
empire should profess the religion of Moses* He 
was jealous also of the mild influence of the Chris« 
tians, whose creed of peace, charity, and love, was 
a reproach to that system of warfare and physical 
supremacy, by wliich he reigned over the fortunes 
and destinies of mankind. He issued, tlierefore, 
an unspared edict, against the followers of Jesus, 
tlie pertinacious reformers, whose principles his 
power could not annihilate, though their lives 
were at his disposal. Letting loose the tigerish 
spirit of persecution against all the dissenters from 
his own state standard of credulity and violence, he 
again raised the stake in Palestine; and one of 
the first victims committed to the flames was a 
woman : Macella, the mother of Potanianus, led 
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the way to more distinguished martyrs— to Iraneus* 
bishop of Lyons, and to the &tber of the oele* 
brated Origen, 

The emperori on his return to Rome, (where he 
came in triumph to enjoy a gloiy merited by g;reat 
exploits, and sullied by great crimes,*) put several 
' Christian soldiers to death ; and it was at this 
perilous epoch, that TertuUian dared to publish his 
eloquent apology for Christianity— a glorious mani- 
festo of charity and fSuth, in favour of reform, put 
forth the head-quarters of violence and oppressicm. 
He proved^ upon irrecusable evidence, that the sect 
called Christians aimed at no temporal power, and 
coveted no worldly wealth ; that their force was 
moral and sjnritttal, not physical nor temporal; 
that they were submissive to the laws, and to the 
government of the empire— -not armed against 
them; that their morals and manners were as 
mild as they were pure; that violence could not 

^ ** TIm co U w p onnf of 8rr«nu, io Um pMCS sod glory o# 

Ills rtlfB, forgATO tb« crMltiM bj whieh It wm lotfod«et4. 

^ Plwt«rity, wlio ti p f i tictd th« fitml tfiMtt of his aaiiMt a»d 

•ssnpW, Js«tly eonakloroil blai u tW priMipftI sotlmr of tho 

dMllM of tW Bmm oiapirt."— Oibboa, vol. i. 
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triumph over thair flanvietion) aod that penecu- 
tion only iacreuBcmMiE mmlMn. '' "'- '' '^' -" - 

Such wu the bsuitiM pieton of ft mumuuj^,' 
held together bj a monl pnanplai mai afaanN> ' 
tensed hj » epiritual ■a ntiawnt -^a flOM na i d ^ ' 
wbow nuniiiten waMuptld, i ii ieodowi,iMttldrf, 
uDoffending 1^ say of tboee gargBom Onantal ionm 
which conferred pwional dirtiiicdan, ttie ecorier of " 
the augur, the tium of UieFtnianprieitfKiod. Ti» 
courageoua Tertulliut proeeadad wUii tin fitUow^ 
ingfrnnkconfeanont— " Weua already in yoor 
camps, io your Miiatet, ia your dtia^ Id yvor 
fields, in yoiw palaoea, la your boaaaxl «• bav* 
teft you only your tamplae, and your amplnlha-, . 
atres." He might have added, alao, w« ihan 
the pillow of imperial rq^oae, and ilumbar.oo 0w 
bosom of imperial power. The heart of the 1^ 
rant whoperaecutea ua, beat* ■"twM""** fa^on- 
■ively to our own } and the pulae, quiekeoed byliw 
uncontrolled paMiona of onlimited power, calma 
down toKifter emotjona^updartba in flua n eaof flia 
earlieit, the traea^ and moat pertioaeioua of oar 
al. : ; ■ .. ■■A.^y!.:..i^i'--iinvxi 
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Such a minister was ever near the impetuous 

and merciless emperor, cherishing the fiunt spark 

of humanity which a niggard nature had kindled 

in his hard heart, counteracting the atrocious 

counsels of Plautianus, his in&mous minister, 

^softening his own cruel edicts, and moderating his 

|| violence : and if the persecuticm againstthe Chris- 

^ tians did not wholly cease, it was relaxed, through 

the influence of the noost accomplished and in« 

tellectual woman of the age, the empress, Julia 

•ji . It belonged to the ignorance of the rude soldier, 

bred in camps, to believe in judicial astrology, 
and to the ambitious adventurer, who had early 



Ki raised his eyes from the government of a province 

to an empire, to desire a high alliance. Severus 

"* was led, 'by both these impulses, to select a 

jr wife from amongst the fidrest favourites of fortune 

andnature. He chose " ayoungladyof Bmesa^in 
Syria, who had ^ a royal nativity,' and who, on 

ii bar arrival in Rome, with a sister scarcely less 

eminently endowed, is, by some historians, sup* 
. posed to have attracted the notice and protection 
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of the Empress Annia Faustina. The oourtiy 
• favour, it is thought, contributed to the elevatioQ 
of the beautiful stranger, by forwarding her union 
with Severus, who was then one of the most cele- 
brated generals of the day. * 
I Julia Domna was the daughter of a noble 

Phoenician, a high-priest of the temple of the Sun 
at Emesa. Nature had endowed her with great 
intellectual and personal endowments; and the 
high gifts of beauty, wit, imagination, and dis- 
cernment, were augmented by all the advantages 
of study and education. She is said to have been 
well acquainted with history, moral philosophy, 
geometry, and other sciences, which she cul- 
tivated through life ; and her mental accomplish- 
l ments won her the friendship of all the most dis- 

; 1 tinguished among the leamedjn Rome, ''where/' 

(says one of her modem historians, in modem 
phrase,) " elle vint, dans Tintention de (aire for^ 
tune, et y reussit/' 

From the time of her union with Severus, 
(twenty years before his elevation to the throne,) 

* De TUlemont, Hist det Emperaun. 
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. . he almost always adopted her counsels^ and mainly 
owed to them that high reputation with his army, 
which induced his troops in Illyria to proclaim 
him emperor. Although Julia Domna has been 
accused, by the scandal of ancient history,* of gal- 
lantry in her early days, (the oonunon accusation 
of the compilers of anecdotes, who pass for histo- 
' rians,) all writers, acknowledge that the follies 
of her youth were eflfaced by the virtues and the 
genius which glorified her maturity; and that, 
when seated on the throne of the empire, she sur- 
rounded it by whatever the declining literaturs 
and science of the day still preserved of the wise, 
able, and eminent. 

Wherever she went, she was accompanied by 
the most learned and philosophical men of Rome ; 
and wherever the sword of persecution was re- 
turned to its sheath by her suspicious and satur- . 
11 nine husband, the relenting act was ascribed to 

the mediation of the wise and humane empress. 



4 \ who, in the lifetime of the £iither,t gave promise 

5f 



t ** Lm cooMOa q«*«IU dooaait k too 4pe«M, pi qiiM toiToil 

ftmqw toajovrt, eootfite4r<Mit k \mk m4ritor k baato r^poUUoa 

l^,\ q^*a ftvyt paimi \m liwipM.''— DietkoBakt UsivtrMlU. UMo- 
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of the sagacious administratioti, with frhich stM 
commenced tlie reiga of her fearful sob, Caim- 
calla. 

Julia Domna deserved all that the stars could 
promise her. " She possessed, even in odr&iioed 
age," (eoys Gibbon) "the attractioiiB of bcautf, 
and united to a lively imagination a firmness of 
mind and strength of judgment, seldom bestowed oo 
her sex. Her amiable qualities never mada mar 
deep impression on the dark and jealous temper of 
her husband ;* but in her son's reign she adminis- ' 
tered the principal aSairs of the empire with b pru* 
dence that supported his authority, and with a 
moderation that Bometimes corrected his wild ex- 
travagances. Julia applied herself to letters and 
phUoBophy, with some success, and witli the most 
splendid reputation. She was the patroness of 
every art, and the friend of every man of genius ; 
and the'gmteful flattery of the learned has celebrnted 
her virtue." 
Severus, though he escaped assasd nation, (the 

■ ThUiicoDtntlictMl bjillotbarwriUn, uul«TMib]r Qibb«a 
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natural death of a Roman emperorj died after the 
old fashion of the most successful military adven- 
turers, worn out with fatigues, satiated with power, 
and preaching those virtues to others which he had 
-never practised ; as if the act of dying was a per- 
sonal distinction, that conferred on the nx)ribund, 
authority to propound maxims which in life they 

I had never exemplified. ^ Omnia fui et nihil ex- 

pedit,*' was his last, (perhaps his first,) voonl re- 
flection ; and the desire of perpetuating the great- 

J -nm of hi. femily wa. hi. lat ambition. 

j The sons who succeeded him, the two young 

fierce Csesars, Caracalla and Geta, (whom he had 
associated in his power while living, and one of 
whom attempted to hasten his death,*) disappointed 
the hopes of their father, and of Rome : — if, indeed, 

i Rome had any hopes, of youths, who early displayed 

{ " the indolent security of hereditary princes, and a 



I « WbiU Um tnptror wm dying at York« (after hit eipwiitioii 

|i kilo Catodcnia, afainat Fiogal, bia hamta and barda. Caracalla, 

•• Um aoosf tlM kiogof tba world.*** iapatiaot of delay, or di^iakm 
ol«ipira,att«aipCad to ahortott Um amall raaMuna ol bia fubtr*a 
Itfb, aai Isoiflilo avvtmy aaoog tbo troopa.**— Oibboo. 
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presumption tliat fortune would supply the place 
of merit and application/* On their return from 
Britain to Rome, the unnatural hatred, the impla* 
cable antipathy which had already broken forth in 
the jealousies of their infancy, rendered it obvious 
** that only one could reign, and that the other 
must fall/' 

On their arrival in the capital, they immediately 
divided the vast extent of the imperial palace be- 
tween them. ^* No communication was allowed 
between their apartments ; the doors and passages 
were diligently fortified, and guards posted and 
relieved, with the same strictness as in a besieged 
place/^ The young emperors never met but in 
public, and then only in the presence of their afflicted 
mother. 

If all Rome, (brutified as it was by the constant 
spectacle of crime,) was shocked by the vio« 
lence of this fraternal discord, which the conven- 
tional ceremonies and profound dissimulation of a 
court could ill disguise, the still devoted mother, 
the high-minded Julia Domna, beheld it with deep 
affliction, and the worst predictions of its evil conse* 
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•^ quencet. A latent crni war was already distracting 

• jy tlie government, and originating a scheme for sepa* 

V rating the hostile brothers, by dividing the empire 

Jjw between them, a scheme which would eventually 

have terminated in ^ the dissolution of the empire 

. . itself, whose unity had hitherto remained inviolable.^ 

'il The em p ress mother, to whose superior genius 

both brothers still resorted, (through an influence 
difficult to account for,) contemplated the fatal ne» 
gociation, with grief and indignation; and it is 
admitted by all the historians who have treated of 
the times, that her tears and eloquence alone broke 

up the fatal treaty, and thus for a time saved the 

• 

empue. 

» 

Caracalla, who listened with his habitual de- 
ference, and profound dissimulation, to his mother's 
arguments, consented to abide by her decision; 

II and, aflfecting to yield to her entreaties, met his 

long estranged brother in her apartments, upon 

,] terms of seeming peace and lasting condliaticm. 

The meeting took place under the fondest aspira- 
tions of the confiding mother's heart; and a con- 
versatioo, carried on with ease and confidence, had 
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commenced among the reunited family^ when some 
centurions, ingeniously concealed in the apartment, 
rushed * suddenly with drawn swords upon the 
young and unfortunate Geta. « The distracted 
mother threw her arms round the victim; and, 
striving in vain to shield him in her embrace, 
was wounded in the hand, in the dreadful struggle. 
Covered with the blood of her younger son, she saw 

;. I her elder animating and assisting the fury of bis 

" i 

[ I assassins ; and Geta feU dead at her feet. 

Caracalla,* with fear and fury stamped on 
his countenance, flew to the asylum of the Prae- 
torian camp, the natural sanctuary of an imperial 
^ murderer, stained with his brother's blood« ^ The 
soldiers,*' (says the historian,) '* raised and com* 
forted him, as he fell prostrate before the statues 
of tlie tutelar deities of the camps i" but who was 
to comfort the bereaved mother ? ' 

: I The emperor, armed with the protection of the 

l , army, (purchased by the most lavish donations of 

the accumulated treasures o( his &ther's reign,) 
hurried to the senate, and prevailed on Umt obse* 

* Httfodiaa. 
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quious attembly, (which was always prepared to 

i ratify the deddons of fortuDe,} to declare in hit 

fiiYour.* But there was aaother assembly, oongre* 

gated by sympathy and pity, less prepared to 

') ratify his Clime. On his retom from the senate to the 

imperial palace, the fratricide proceeded to his mo- 

therms apartment, and found the empress surrounded 

by the noblest matrons of Borne, mothera like herself , 

and weejttng, in common feelings of humanity and 

j « maternity, the wretchedness of one, who, as the 

mother of the murdered and the murderer, was 
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I equally inaooecsible to hope or consolation. 

{ The jealous temper of Caracalla, rankling with 

{{ remorse and cruelty, became furious at the re* 

proachful and touching spectacle. He ordered tlie 

ladies to disperse, threatening them with death ; 

and, to prove his fearful sincerity, he consigned 
I one of the terrified moumen to instant execution* 

' \ This victim was of imperial rank *— a woman 

who had ** done the state some service,*' who 

* Om of Um MfMU propMins Um apothtotU of 0«U, Um 
. Miporor rtplM. •• I aoattatt I like him b«tt»r ia h mw m thao 
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bad advocated the people's causei and had saved 
the life of a Roman emperor, and quelled, an insur* , 
rection : the person chosen as a terrible example 
by Caracalla was Fladilla, the last remaining 
daughter of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, and the 
saviour-sister of Commodus. 

After the execution of this imperial princess, even 
the august but wretched mother of the fratricide 
emperor was obliged to silence her lamentations, 
to suppress her sighs, ** and to receive hdr assassin 
son with smiles of approbation.*' For he was still 
her son ; and still for his sake, and for that of 
the empire, she resumed her influence on his go- 
vernment, (whatever it might be) and '* admi- 
nistered the principal affairs of the empire, with a 
justice that supported his authority, and with a 
moderation that sometimes corrected his wild ex- 
^ travagances."* 

The murder of Fadilla, the friend and confidante 

* Dion. CftMiat, Liv. Izxtii. Gibbon, Vol. i. Jalia, ropro* 
seotiDg to her iod that tUo peopla were 10 exhaatted by his 
rapacity, that they ooald no longer pay the ordinary taxea, be re* 
plied ; — '* I shall have whatever money I want, as long as I com- 
mand a sword.** 
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of tiw cmpren mothar, wu fiiUowed with oUier 
■cte of .nogeuxe and. cruelty againrt all who eune 
andsr tha vigiw ftppellation of ** the fnendt of 
Gatk }** and tmo^ tboiuaDd penoiu of both MX« 
•ra computed to han beea put to death. The 
moit emixMot lawyer of Rome, Papuuan, the fiiend 
of Serwui and Julia, wsi among the number of 
the vietimi. * Hii death was Umeoted aa a 
public calami^ ; while the executioD of to many 
. innocent dtizena ** was bewailed by the aecret tear* 
of th«ir frieode and their fknuliea." 

It waa a maxim of Caiacalla '* to weure the afiec- 
tiona of the army, and to eateem the reat of hia 
■ttbjecta aa of little consequence ;" aodhediedthe 
lietim t^thia phyneal-fbice philoaophy, by which be 
bad lived and reigned. He waa murdered during 
hiaprogren in the East, and while on a pilgiimaga 
to the temple of the Moon at Corrw. A Scy- 
thian archer of the imperial guard struck the 
blow, the paid agent of a military cooijuiacy, pro- 
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voked by the emperor*8 jealousy of Opilius Macri* 
nusy the Praetorian Prefect, AJ). S27. * 
j The house of Sevenis was extinguished; and the 

empire was three days without a master, when the 
choice of the army fell» after some hesitation, upon . 

the secret instigator of the assassin of Caracnlla ■ 

i; ] Macrinus. 

: I To the last hour of her son^s life, Julia Domna, 

who had accompanied him to the East, administered 
all that was moral or intellectual in the govern- 
ment of the empire ; and the respectful civility of 

; j the usurper Macrinus to the widow of Sevenis 

might have flattered her with a hope of an honour* 
able, if not a happy old age, in the society of the 
lettered and the scientific, whom to the last she 
served and protected. 

But ihe heart, if not the spirit, of this great 

4 

I woman» and most unfortunate of mothers, was 

I: * * 

I broken. " She had experienced all the vicissi* 
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* Moatesquiea, findiog tb« fiame of '* tyrant ** too nild for 
luch a isoDtter, calls him the destroyer of maokind, and adds >— 
** Caligula, Neron, Domitieo, et Commode, n'exer^aieot Unr 
cruaut^, que dans Rome; Caracalla promeoait see liirears dans 
le monde entier.** 
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. tudes of fi>rtoii6. From an Jiumble itaftion she 
had beeo ndsed to greatness, only to taste the 
superior Uttemess of an exalted ranL She was 

doomed to weep over the death of one of her sons, 

and over the lifii of another. The terrible death 
of Caracallay though her good sense must have 
long taught her to expect it, awakened the feel* 
ings of a mother and an empress. She descended 
with a painful struggle into the condition of a 

* subject, and soon withdrew herself, by a voluntary 
death, finom an anxious and a humiliating depend- 
ence.*** She refused all fix)d, and died of inani* 
tion. . 



• Thit pMMS* fi^^ Qibboo U kmmd^d oa lbs aathoritj ol 
II DioA, ao4 tlM abridgMtBl ol XiphOiat, whkb. b* tajt, •• UMWgk 

1 1 Urn futkmkr, b, Ui tkk plaM, dtsrtr tlMui Um orifiMl. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Women of the Empiro-^alia MMta— SornniM— MamoMa. 



Tub empire^ on the death of Caracalla, and 
under the sudden and transient usurfMition of Ma- 

^ i crinus, resembled some enormous and untrust- 

worthy bark, struggling for existence amidst the 

: j rage and fury of contending elements, straining 

against the storm, tossed by the swell, and torn 

and dismantled, beyond the science or power of its 

j commander to right or save it. Yet, beneath the 

tempest 'of destructive events, which was sweeping 

^ j over the surface of society, there flowed on an 

I J under- current of history, winding its way to poste- 

rity, (though but by a thread,) like the subterra- 
nean streamlet, which the earthquake above dis- 
turbs not in its course. 
Marcus Macrinus, an obscure native of Algiers, 
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who had posied through the grades of 
*^i^l notary, lawyer, and prefect, aioended the throne 

through perfidy and murder. He was ttill in Syria, 
• — and had scarcely felt himself an emperor, amidst 
the antagonist interests and discontents of the 
army and the senate, when a conspiracy of women, 
" concerted with prudence and conducted with 
vigour,** hurled the ftlse and feeble usurper from 
the elevated point to which crime and cruelty had 
led him ; and added another page to the history of 
the intellectual activity of the sex, by which the 
destinies of mankind have been so often covertly 
influenced. 
After the murder of Caracalla, and the death 

^1 of tlie Empress Julia Domna, her sister, Julia 

Maesa, was ordered by the Emperor Macrinus to 

||| ' leave the court and city of Antioch. In the course 

<|| of twenty years' favour, during the reigns of her 

• jt 

* i brother-in-law, the Emperor Severus, and of her ne* 

phew, Caracalla, Julia Maesa had maintained her 



position near the perK» of her imperial sister, had 
amawsrt $xk enormous fortune, and made high 
alliances.' Tbe young Syrian adventuress, who 
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had firet studied the weakneaa and guUibUity of 
man in the Temple of Gmesa, and who hod come 
to Rome to seek her fortune, not only hod won, 
but, what was far more difficult in such timeS| iwd 
maintained it. 

Well studied in all the arte and means by which 
society is moved or imposed on, she had become ■ 
power in the imperial court, in which she r^ 
sided, and which she had followed to Antioch. On 
the mandate of Macrinua, she retired to her na- 
tive city of EmesEi, taking with her an inuBense 
fortune, her two beautiful and widowed daugh- 
ters, Sosemias and Mammca, and their two toiu, 
(for each had an only child). The younger, 
Alexander Sevenis, the eon of Mammea, was still 
in childhood. Bassianus, the son of Sotemias, 
who htul received his cognomen of Heliogabalus 
from his early consecration to the ministry of High- 
priest of the Sun, was a youth of nineteen, re- 
markable for the beauty of his person, the 
vivaci^ of hit character, and the grace of bis nunv- 
ments. 

The troops stationed at Emesa, and constrained 
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by the aevere diacipline of the new emperor to pan 
the winter in that remote encampment, resorted in 
t./ crowds (either firom idleness or devotion) to the 

\iL — splendid Temple of the Sun. There, they beheld 

'oi with veneration and delight the elegant figure and 

I ■ 
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! jK ^ dress of the young pontiff, in whom they thought 
jt they recognised a resemblance to his cousin, Cara- 



calla, whose memory they still adored. 
Ij^ Julia Maesa, who had probably, more from pru* 

dence than superstition, placed her elder grandson 
'i in the sanctuair of the most venerated of the 

eastern temples, saw and cherished the rising 
4 it partiality of the army for the young and splendid 

priest. She even endeavoured to deepen the 

impression of his resemblance to their mur- 

It. ^,.^^..^^^..^,^ 

, ^ fiivourable to her ambitious views for her grand* 

»() son, than to the honour of his mother. By 

H the hands of her emissaries, she distributed 

sums of money to the troops with a lavish hand ; 
and the troops, eager to avenge the hardships in- 
^ flk^ on th«m by » empen>r tbey despued. «•!« 

P easfly induced to proclaim Heliogabalus emperoi^— 
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to assert his supposed hereditary right— and to c«U 
upon the army to join the standard of him, who 
I bad taken up omiB to revenge the death of Ca- 
|. lacalla, on tlie oppressor of the military. The 
camps and garrisons of Syria heard the appeal, 
and responded toiti and successive detachments 
murdered their ofHccrs, and joined tlte rebels. , 

Macriniu, witli difEculty roused to meet Um 
danger, marched, with his PrestonutB and the 
main body of the army, upon the rebel force of the 
Syrian prince ; and thought to defeat, by a blow, 
what he contemptuously named "the infant'i con- 
spiracy." But the soldiers considered him with die- 
trust ; while the increasing and xealous army of 
the young pretender were animated by the pre- 
sence, and fanaticised by the arts and eloquence, 
of Maesa'and Soaemias — (the one in the prune of 
. her genius, the other of her beau^ ;) who, 
according to their Asiatic custom, accompanied 
the army in their chariots. 

The reluctance of the imperial troope to attack 
the rebel forces was apparent in their fint &int 
onset J but tbe Frtetorian guards, with a sudden 
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ootbunt of their ancient spirit, asserted their supe- 

|| riority in discipline, and the rebel ranks were 

broken. The glories of the young representative 

— of the Sun were on the point of being eclipsed 

.(,| for ever I when Uaesa and SoeBmias, throwing 

>2 themselves from their chariots, mounted their 



: 






chargers x and, galloping into the heart of the 
fray, excited the compassion and animated the 
drooping courage of the troops, while they even 
inspired their son with a temporary and transient 
heroism, foreign to his character. Thus influenced, 
Heliogabalus, placing himself at the head of the 
{ * j troops they had rallied, plunged, sword in hand, 

into the thickest of the enemy. 

It was then that Macrinus, astounded, or inti- 
midated, fled whfle the battle was yet doubtful ; 
and the Prsatorians, ashamed of the deserter for 
whom th^ fought, instantly surrendered. TheRo- 

« 

man army, thus again united, '' mingled tears of 
joy i" and the physical force of the strongest, (go- 
verned by the moral power of the weakest,) ranged 
itself under the banners of Maesa and Soaamias. 
Haorinus and his son were taken and put to 
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death ; and the Roman senate, called on to legalize 
forms dictated by tlie army, solemnly proclaimed 
Heliogabalus emperor ; at tlie same Ume, bestow- 
ing the imperial title of Augusta on his mother 
And grandmother, to whose genius and skill it iru 
considered that ha owed tlie empire. 

The choice of Maesa would, probabl;, have 
fallen on Alexander, but he was a child. In poli- 
tical, as in moral science, wisdom is sometimes 
compelled to adopt a present and available inci- 
dent, in furtherance of a great and future good ; 
and in such cases hesitetioD is more frequently 
tlie result of weakness than caution. With all the 
exquisite personal beauty aud imposing deport- 
ment of Heliogabalus, the young priest of the Sim 
was but the expedient of the astute and statea- 
manlike-mind of his grandmotlier. To dethrone 
Macrinus, before he returned to Rome,— to offer to 
the senate an immediate representative, and the 
army an imposing image of power, in the person 
of one who carried so brilliant an influence along 
with him, — was a device which, (though tempo- 
rary and even dangerous,) afforded the onlyn 
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by which the able but unBcrupulous Maen could 

i effect a revolution that involved the interettf of 

I 

1* the empire, along with the lafety and lives of her 

own family. 
Buty remote from the pageantry by which her 
1; purpoeet were temporarily answered, Maesa had 

I: ^ still a reserve of hope and promise, for the happi- 
jll' ness and solace of mankind, in the character, the 

It genius, and natural virtues, of the son of her 

• . youngest daughter, Mammea— 'Alexander Seve- 
rus— 'as yet but a studious and affectionate boy, 
in the hands of the wisest of tutors, and the most 
^ sagacious of mothers. 

f The young prince, for the present, was kept 

out of sight ; and the obscurity with which his 
£smale guardians surrounded him was proof of 
their discretion. Heliogabalus, after wasting a year, 
eootrary to the wishes of his family and partizans, 
in his luxurious and splendid progress from Syria 
to Italy, at last made his entry into the capital. 
He was the first emperor of an Asiatic extraction ; 
and his picture, (which preceded his arrival, and 
was placed over the altar of victory in the senate 
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house,) conveyed to the Romans a just bat by 
no means favourable resemblance of the person 
and manners of the Syrian prince. 

He was depicted in his sacerdotal robes of silk 
and gold i his head was crowned with a tiara, (the 
mitre of the Pnest of the Sun) ; and his numerous 
collan and bracelets were studded with genu of 
great value. " His eyebrows, also, were tinged 
with black, and his cheeks painted with an 
artificial red and white ; and the grave seoatora 
confessed with a ngh, that, after having long 
experienced the stem tyranny of their own coun- 
trymen, Rome was at length humbled beneath 
the e£feminate luxury of Oriental despotism." 

To his tutelar deity, the young emperor 
ascribed liis elevation to the throne ; and, in tbU 
consciousness of his divine right, he scoffed at all 
human controul. The influence of bis early priest- 
craft was more powerful than all the worldly 
wisdom of his grandmother could effect to coun- 
teract it ! and the title of pontiff was dearer to 
him thao all the titles of imperial greatness.* 
• Hmdiw.— aibbM. 
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Mingling the most superstitious fiunaticism 
the most profligate vices and effeminate luxury, 
he was frequently seen leading the sol^nm pro* 
eession of the Sun, which (represented by a black 
oonical stone, set with gems,) was placed in a 
chariot, drawn by six white horses. The pious 
emperor holding the reins, and supported by his 
ministers, moved backwards, that he might per- 
petually enjoy the felicity of the diyine presence, 
whfle in the celebration of the worship which fbl* 
lowedr Chmrs of Syrian damsels and ballets of 
dancing-girls followed; and ^ the gravest per- 
sonages of the state and army, clothed in long 
Phoenician tunics, officiated in the meanest func- 
tioos, with afiected seal and secret indignation.^ 

To all these innovations upon the common sense 
and common decencies of society, the people, the 
soldiers, and the senate, were stall disgracefully 
submissive ; and when the frantic follies of the 
emperor received one courageous check, it was 

* B«y«l wmi ftUfioM p ro c tMfaai of a timilar durictf, •mi 
wkk A Kksti^ h«v« bttn mm in mod«ni tiaiM ; th« ^rtaiMt 



te iIm tlato ud umy miirtaf, to provo tMr oftlmloxy 
sadtMr kfO^ Is iIm fMtsfod cImuvIi sad olato of Um Ci^ots. 
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from the firmness of a few retired but venerated 
women, the priestesses of Vesta. Upon making 
tlie Temple of tlie Sun the common centre of 
religious worship In Rome, the imperial fanatic 
resolved on removing the Palladium, and all the 
" sacred pledges of the faith of Kuma," to the 
altars of his tutelar god. In violation of the 
most religious of all Roman prejudices, be broke 
into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried away 
wliat he believed to be the Palladium ; but the 
priestesses, by a pious fraud, defeated the sacri- 
legious violence, and impoeed a beautiful but 
fictitious image on the profane intruder.* - It 
was probably on the discovery of this device, that 
he again broke in upon the lost sanctuary of . 
female purity, and, carrying oS by force one of 
the vestfds, added her to the succession of wtvea, 
which his caprice hod immolated to his passions. 

The contempt of decency, which hod hitherto 

distinguished all former grants, was lurpasBed by 

the iaexpressible infamy of Heliogabalus ; which, 

if not exaggerated, waa unparalleled in any other 

• UbLAocut< 
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age and country: and even eredulity pauses to 
inquire how millions could submit so long to the 
mad and vicious atrocities of one maniac ; and 
that maniac, a boy— or how the buaness of the 
empire, the indispensable administration that sup- 
ported its exchequer and provided for the con- 
tingencies of its remote provinces, all over the 
world, were oif;anized and perpetuated under 
such a government. 

It is a reproach hurled at Heliogabalus by the 
most philosophical of modem historians, that it 
was re s e r ved for him '' to permit the acts of the 
senate to be discharged in the name of* his mo* 
ther, SosBmias, who was placed in the senate, by 
the side of the consuls, and who subscribed as a 
regular member the decrees of the legislative 
assembly/' 

''In every age and country,*' continues Gibbon, 
''the wiser, or at least the stronger, of the two sexes 
has usurped the powers of the state, and confined the 
other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In 
hereditary monarchies, however, and especially in 
thoee of modem Europe, the gallant spirit of chi- 
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Tally, and tiie law ofEuccession, have accustomed ua 
to allow a singular exception; and a woman is often 
acknowledged the absolute sovereign ,of a great 
kingdom, in which she would be deemed iocapaUa 
of exercising the smallest employment, civil or 
military. But, as the Roman emperors were still 
considered as the genei'als and magistrates of the 
republic, their wives and mothers, although dis- 
tinguished by the name of Augusta, were never 
associated to their personal honours } and a femala 
reign would have appeared an inexplicable pro- 
digy." In imperial Rome, however, such pro- 
digies were neitlier new nor inexplicable. 

But, while Soiemias was " subscribing decrees,** 
and strenuously busied in the public afiairs, what 
was her son, her emperor and master, about? 
What prank was " the wiser, or at least stronger of 
the two sexes" playing ? what crime was Helioga- 
balus perpetratiag ? what dish was he coococtiog ?* 

* TliBiDTaQticmotkDawMacairaaUbemirmrtnUdi bat. If 
It wu not nliihad, lh« loTaotor wu cwttnad to nt of imthing 

•Im, till hi bad t1iirnT>riiUnrithir i ■nimlili In lliu tiiumJal 

pUsu. HalMgabaluMwoovld MttM-BahuMpt U«Bi«M 
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or was the senate, whose wisdom this obtrusive 
wooMui was supposed to insult by her presence, 
J reallj more indignant at the ^ inexplicable pro* 

digj" of the admittance of the emperor's mother 
into their august assembly, than at the eleration of 
the emperor's barber, or court-fool, to the honours 
of the prefecture ? 

The master of the world, in spite of the counsels 
of his mother, and the reprobation of hisgrandame, 
affected to copy the dress and manners of the fonale 
sex, and to prefer the distaff* to the sceptre. Ha* 
bited in silken robes, studded with gems, he passed 
his days in lounging on couches of massy gold, 
cushioned with eider-down ; and, when not en- 
gaged abroad in the most disgraceful pursuits, he 
was shut up in apartments strewn with flowers, 
and lighted from golden cressets, fed* with balm and 
amber, where he was perpetually surrounded by 
buffoons, players, parasites, and concubines. It 
was, probably, firom the midst of this privy council 

iitiMM fron Um ma; k« Umb wovid dUUrRmU tmI ^MatitiM 
of tiM rmrMi tofts, Woogkl •It %m iwitit f xp«BM, t» Um fm» 
•I tiM liUaad ttnalry.— Hirt. AagMtN R. lOS. 
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that he issued his famous census^ '' for numbering 
all the rats^ mice^ and spiders in Rome, to give 
him an idea of its population.** 

Under such circumstances^ might not a woman, 
and that woman a mother, be excused her pre* 
sumption in watching over the public interests, 
which her '* wiser*' or ''stronger** master neg* 
lecteJ; bringing her instincts and quick natural 
perceptions to bear upon a craft, in which so 
many fools and so many knaVes have been 
deemed adepts? Might she not venture to play 
a game, which the worst and wickedest of the 
other sex had hitherto played in Rome, with such 
fearful odds^ against the welfare and happiness of 
mankind — ^the game of power I 

While the mother of Heliogabalus was acting 
with energy in the senate, his '^crafty grand- 
mother/' the foundress of his fortunes, was watch« 
ing over him in the interior of his palace, and 
vainly endeavouring to check tlie torrent of vice 
and crime, which were hurrying him to perdition. 
Soon, however, made sensible that her elder grand* 
son must eventually destroy himself, by the vio* 
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• lence of hit own passions, she prepared to bring 
forward that other and surer support of her family, 
whose happ7 nature his mother and herself had so 
long fostered and improved by the noblest education* 
— That Maesa believed Heliogabalus mad, there can 

be no doubt ; and she, therefore, embraced a fa- 
vourable moment of fondness or devotion, to 
persuade the young emperor to adopt his eousin 
Alexander Severus, and to endow him with the 
. title of Csesar,*— an act which she observed would 
leave him to his own divine and pious vocation of 

J! high priest of the sun, *'no longer distracted by the 

cares of the earth/' 

\ The youthful Alexander Severus was shortly 

after declared Csesar ; but, by acquiring the affee« 
tions of the people, he soon awakened the jealousy 
. j and hatred of the emperor, who frequently attempted 

by stratagem to take his life. By the vigilance of 
his grandmother, and the prudence of the faithful 
servants whom his mother Mammea had placed 
mbout his person, Alexander, however, escaped; 

and the meditated crimes of Heliogabalus were fiie* 

« 

quently^firustrated by hisown'loquadoiis folly. 

■ • 

X 
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In a fit of pamoDy and bj a despotie seDtence, the 
emperor at length determined to d^rade his 
cousin from the rank and title of Cesar. The 
message was received in the senate with silence, in 
the camp with fury ; and the Prstorians swore to 
protect Alexander, and vindicate tiie majesty of the 
throne, to which they had raised the tyrant whom 
they now blushed to own. For this mutiny ,the 
emperor attempted to punish some of the leaders, 
and the sedition of the guards was the result. 

The headlong imprudence of Heliogabalus was ^ 
fatal to himself and to his ministers : he was assas- 
sinated by the Praetorians, his body thrown into the 
Tiber, and his memory branded with infamy by the 
senate. Alexander Severus, endeared to the Bo« 
mans by his dangers and his virtues, and, above all, 
by the favour created for him by Maesa and his 
mother, was raised to the throne, and '^ invested in 
one day with all the various titles and powers of im« 
perial dignity,'* 

The new emperor, '^ a modest and dutiful youth, 
of only seventeen years of age/' coounitted tlie 
reins of government to the hands of his mother 

oS 
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Mammeai and of Maesa ; and, after the death of the 
latter, (who survived his elevation but a short time) 
Mammea remained the sde regent of her son, and 
of the empire.* 

Witli a profound knowledge of mankind, and in 
full possession of the public opinion on the subject 
of female government (against which the maxims 
of the most authoritative writers were directed f), 
Manimea resolveSl on avoiding all offensive dis- 
play of power. Her first judicious act was to 
decline the prerogative assumed by her more am« 
bitious sister, of taking her place in the legisla- 
tive assembly of the empire ; her next, to issue a 
law excluding women for ever from the senate, 
with the penalty of ^ devoting to the infernal gods 
the head of her by whom this law should be vio- 
;i lated/' She well knew that society, governed more 

by conventional forms than by principles, took ready 
; i offence at every tangible image of power, that in- 

• Gibbon. Hirt. Aogurt. 
t MotoIlM Namidkuft. Um etntor, Avowtd to tbo Rosoa 
peoplo, la o poUic ormlioo, tbot bod kind Notaro ollovod moa to 
oskt witboat tbo bolp ol woaoa, bo^Poald bs?o booadoUforad 
froM a ^a#y tiaablooooM SHipaaloa« 
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terfered with the exclusive mastery of the ** wiser or 
stronger sex/' while it lent its suffrages to the 
secret iDfiuence, and profited by the private agency 

# 

which, though often greater tlian the throne^ was 
still behind it. 

'^ The substance, not the pageantry of power, 
was the object of Manimea's manly ambition ; " 
and she maintained an absolute and lasting empire 
over the mind of her son; while she brooked no 
rival in his affections. It was under the impulse 
of this maternal jealousy, (the besetting sin of 
fond motherhood) that she committed the one only 
crime and fault that clouded her bright reign :^ 
at the risk of losing her son's affections, she banished 
his young wife, on the pretence of a conspiracy, 
which it was affirmed that her father had formed 
against-the throne of his son-in-law. 

The senate who readily confirmed the election of 
Alexander to the throne of the empire, and saluted 
the boy sovereign with the title of ^' father of his 
country," was satisfied to leave the administration 
in the hands of his mother, who instantly 'or« 

^ Dion Castiut. 
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r. 

gAbed a coudciI of lixteeD^ taken finom the most 
Mtiinable of the members of the aenata. She alio 
raiaed FUnos Sabinos, •* the Cato of his age/V 

and Ulpian, the most eminent jurisconsult of any 

age, to the ministry. The probity and talents of 
these men endeared them to the people; and the 
recorded wisdom of their policy justifies their deo- 
tion in the eyes of posterity. 

If the most eminent fismale sorereigns hate been 
reproached with owing the gloiy of their reigns to 
the able ministers who have directed their coun* 
cils, society at least stands indebted to female 
sagacity, for the penetration which brings forward 
such men, and the pertinacity which retains theuK 
The young emperor was early taught to de- 
spise the eflfeminate habits and Tain forms of a 
court, which had been mounted by his mad cousin 
. upon the gorgeous heraldry of oriental fashions. 
He relinquished the sacrilegious title which the 
TJleness of the Roman people had laTished on 
the late emperor ; and one of his first decrees for* 
bade that aiqr ahould gife him the name of ^ Lord." 
Hafaited^ia a ample white robe, without gold or 
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jewels, Alexander walked the streets of Borne, unac- 
companied even hj a single guard 2 mingling freely 
with the citizens, he conversed much with the let* 
tered and scientific, and was only cold and haughty 
to the servile and the false. 

Under his mother's counsels, he encouraged a 
general reform in all the departments of govern- 
ment. The most enlightened jurisconsults of the 
day were called in to assist the senate with their 
advice and authority. He even conciliated the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, by adopting one of their 
highest dogmas, which was inscribed in letters of 
gold in many parts of his palace :-— *^ Do unto othen 
as you would they should do unto you.** 

The. utmost toleration was shown to the rights 
of conscience ; and, in spite of the prejudices 

« 

of the ^ople, the government, more enlight* 
ened than the governed, not only rejected per-- 
secutions for religion's sake, but proposed to erect a 

# 

temple to the founder of the sect of the Christians, 
and to raise the divine reformer of the existing 
morals, and the teacher of a new religion, to the 
rank of the worshipped gods of the old theology. 
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But the still powerful priesthood took the alarm, 
and roused the bigotry of the orthodox votarists 
of ^ Jupiter the thunderer^^ while they remon- 
strated with the young emperor on his dan- 
gerous innovation t — " If you raise temples to 
this new deity/' (they observed,) '* our temples will 
be deserted ;" and the union between the church and 
state of Some was still too intimate and formidable, 
to permit the gover n ment to fly in the face of the 
Pagan hierarchy,* 

There was, however, a private chapel, a domestic 
temple, in the interior of the imperial palace, 
which, in its singular assemblage of the tangible 
imagery of all religions, proved that the sovereign, 
(more tolerant than his people,) was also more phi- 
losophic than exclusive, in his devotion to any one 
particular creed. This chapel contained, among 

the statues of the virtuous and eminent of all 
countries and ages, those of Abraham, and of Christ, 
to which the young emperor ofiered divine honours, 
" eoQsidmng that whatever was marked by a 
character of grandeur andwisdom, was in itself 
divine/' 
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Still Alexander Severus was not a Christian ; 
for he openly professed the religion of the state, 
and attended its gorgeous worship ; but he loved 
the morality of Christianity, and he revered the 
doctrine of his mother's creed. While Maesa, 
austere, able, and courageous, impressed on his 
young mind the manly principles which make 
great sovereigns, his mother Mammea, indulgent, 
spiritual, and humane, inspired him with the 
mild affections of Christianity, * the religion slie 
was herself supposed to profess. 

The results of the education by which both these 

able women called forth the great and inherent 

« 

qualities of a happy organization, for the blessing 
of Rome and of mankind, are best illustrated in 

* The mother of the reigning emperor was obliged to use mnch 
precaution in the profeition of a Ikith which was hostile 'to tbm 
8*Ate orthodoxy. It it recorded that when the EnpreM Blammea 
pasted through Antioch, ** the exprested a detire of oonvertiog 
with the celebrated Origen, the fame of whoea piety and Icamiog 
wa» tpread over the Eatt. Origen obeyed to flattering an invi* 
tation, and, though he could not expect to tocceed in the coovtr- 
tation of an artful and amlntiout woman, the litteoed with plea 
tore to hit eloquent exhorutiont, and honourably dltmitted him 
to hit retirement in Palestine.**«-Gibbon. 
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the habiti to which it gave birth ; tad the history 
of ji day of the ordinary life of Alexander Severus 
may be eonaidered as a breviary, into which the 

young sovereigns of modem times, (who are not 

of *' the wiser or stronger sex '') may look with 
advantage, when they are placed, by " the gallant 
spirit of chivaliy and the law of succession,*' at the 
head of great kingdoms, " in defiance of all order 
and national decorum 1*' 

The early removal of Heliogabalus to the temple 
of the Sun» and his initiation into the impositions 
of its priesthood, scarcely account for the differ- 
ences of character observable in the pupils of the 
sagacious Maesa. But education can only develop^ 
it cannot create: and the defective and ignoble 
nature of Heliogabalus rendered him insensible to 
thoee finer impressions, so happily excited in 
the more spiritual temperament of Alexander, 
whoee excellent understanding soon convinced him 
of the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of know- 
ledge, and the necessity of labour. '' A natural 
mildness and moderation of temper preserved him 
from the assaults of passion, and from the allure* 
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ments of vice. His unalterable regard for his early 
preceptor the wise Ulpian, guarded his inexperi* 
enced youth from the poison of flattery/* 

'* Alexander rose early : the first moments 
of the day were consecrated to private devo- 
tion, and his domestic chapel was filled with the 
images of those heroes, who, by improving or re- 
forming human life, had deserved the grate- 
ful reverence of posterity. But, as he deemed the 
service of mankind the most acceptable worship of 
the gods, the greatest part of his morning hours 
was employed in his coimcil, when he discussed 
public affairs and determined private causes, with 
a patience and discretion above his years.. The 
dryness of business was relieved by the charms of 
'^ literature : and a portion of time was always set 

apart for his favourite studies of poetry, history, 
and philosophy. The works of Vii^l and Horace, 
the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, 
enlarged his understanding, and gave him the no- ' 
blest ideas of man and government. ' 

'* The exercises of the body succeeded to those of 
the mind ; and Ale3Lander, who was tall, active, and 
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robust, turpassed most of his equals in the gymnastic 
arts. Refreshed hj the use of the bath and a 
slight dinner, he resumed with new vigour the 
business of the day ; and, till the hour of supper, 
the principal meal of the Romans, he was attended 
by his secretaries, with whom he read and an- 
swered the multitude of letters, memorials, and 
petitions that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the world. His 
table was served with the most firugal simplicity ; 
and, whenever he was at liberty to consult his own 
inclination, the company consisted of a few select 
friends, men of learning and virtue, amongst 
whom Ulpian was constantly invited. Their con- 
versation was fiMmiliar and instructive; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the 
place of the dancers, comedians, and even gladia^ 
tors, so fipequently summoned to the tables of 
the rich and luxurious Romans. The dress of 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanour 
courteous and affitble; at' the proper hours his 
palace, was open to all his subjects, but the voice 
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of a crier was heard, as in the Elevmnian 
mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary ad* 
monition ; '' Let none enter those holy walls, 

unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent 

>\ 

r, mind/'* 

'. . 

I Among the anticipated institutions of modem 

times, founded by this extraordinary government, 
(organiseil by a woman, and administered by the 
child of her care, and pupil of her precepts,) was * 
a public school, opened for gratuitous education, 
and more peculiarly dedicated to the reception of 
orphan infancy. Alexander, to mark his respect 
for her who originated the beneficent idea, called 
these schools Mammean, 

But the wise female legislator, so capable 
of noble and philosophical generalizations, fSouled 
through -her early and inveterate habits of female 
economy. By h^r spirit of detail, and an im* 
patient reform of abuses which had become a part 
and parcel of the law of the land, she weakened 
her own influence, and endangered the throne of 
her son. Her reduction of the civil list soon extended 

• • Gibbon. 
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to the military expeoditure ; and she is accused of 
having exercised her ascendency over the em* 
peror to induce him to reduce the largesses to the 
soldiezy, which the corruption of the time and the 
influence of the army rendered necessary. Other 
attempts at military reform were also made ; se* 
conded by the minister Ulpian. These, however, 
rendered him the object of special hatred to the 
*oohorts, (enemies to all discipline.) The soldiers 
accordingly rose, attacked and pursued him to the 
palace, and even to the apartment of the emperor, 
who, throwing himself before their victim, bravely 
defended him. But the effort was vain: and 
Ulpian was murdered almost in the arms of his 
sovereign. Alexander, though he could not save 
his minister, punished with the utmost severity the 
chief leaders of the sedition, and thus paved the 
way, by his courage and justice, to his own rum. 

A long peace of ten years, and all the prosperity 
which peace brings with it had given to Rome and 
her provinces that repose which humanises a 
people, and, without the odium of an oppressive 
tumtaon, fills the tieasuiy of a government— when 
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Artaxerxes, whose ambition knew no bounds, after 
vanquishing the Partbians, attacked the Romans 
^; in Syria with fearful success^ and filled all Rome 

with shame and apprehension* 

The emperor, less timid, and more temperate 
than his subjects, addressed a letter to the Persian 
monarchy exhorting him to consolidate his own un« 
stable throne by peace and wisdom, rather than to 
seek a vain glozy at the expence of the blood of 
his subjects, and of the world^s repose. The reply 

Y\ of the Persian hero was in the true spirit of a 

military despot, and an oriental sovereign, *' Laws 
and principles (he said) are for the vulgar; the 
right of kings is their might. Tell your emperor 
such is my reply to his philosophic letter, and. 
that I shall oppose my camp to his paper, my 
. sword to^his pen, my blood to his ink, and my ac* 

P i tions to his discourses/' 

To this military pedantry Alexander made no 
reply ; but, calmly accounting to the senate and 
the people for the necessity he was under of be* 
ginning a war, to which their pecuniary resources 
were to contribute, -— and, having deliberately 
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oounaelled with bis ablest generals ooncerning his 
plans of operation, be left Rome, its senate, and a 
population in tears and mourning for his departure, 
and marched for Antioch, the Sybaris of the 
East The first and last dispatch of Alexander 
to the senate was short but satisfactory, and con« . 
duded with the simple and modest phrase-— ^^ The 
eountries conquered by Artaxerxes have returned 
under the Roman domination/* Rome received 
back her emperor with transports of joy and grati* 
tude. The people demanded for him the honours 
of a triumph, and he entered the capital in a 
chariot drawn by the elephants, which he had 
taken in battle from the enemy. But the greater 
triumph was in his mother's heart; and when 
the senate gave him the name of Perncus, she 
may have glorified herself in pronouncing the far 
dearer name of ** son.*' 

Rome did not long enjoy her triumphs and her 
peace. The Germans, by passing the Rhine, and 
ravagmg lUyria and Gaul, obliged the emperor 
again to take the field i the people again wept his 
departure, and his mother accompanied him oo 
thisi his last and most perilotti^ campaign. 
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Alexander continued to display the talents of a 
great general, and the courage of a brave soldier; 
and he soon beat back the enemy to the shores of 
the Rhine. But a domestic and unsuspected enemy, 
in the heart of his army, and at its head, stood 
armed, and near his person, ready to strike a blow, 
which even maternal vigilance could not avert. 
This enemy was his friend, his dependent, one whose 
bravery had placed him in command over the army, 
Maximin, — a Goth by birth, a barbarian by na- 
ture. 

The emperor liad retired to his tent from the 
fatigues of the field ; and, after a frugal repast, 
had thrown himself on his couch and slept. His 
motlier was, as usual, near him, when, about the 
seventh hour of the day, a part of his own guards 
broke -into the imperial tent, and murdered '' their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince.* The unfor* 
tunate mother, in attempting to save her son, fell . 
dead under the reiterated wounds inflicted by the 
.assassins of both. The similar fate of sons and 

^ In hU twenty-niDth jtu, and foarlMDth of bit riiga 
A. D. 235. 
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motherly to differently constituted as Heliogabalus 
and Alexander! and their respective parents^ is a 
curioas trait in the histoiy of their times, and la 
fiirther proof of the undeviating constancy of the 
maternal disposition. 

The Pnetorians were avenged ; and the bar* 
barons and nngrateful instrument of their Ten« 
geance, their ^ Ajax,** and their <* Hercules,*' who 
had led them to conspire against his own patron 
and friend, by fimienting their discontents, ascended 
the throne of the empire, and once more gate up 
the world to anarchy and desolation. 

** The administration of Alexander,** says Gib* 
bon, ^ was an unavailing struggle against the cor* 
ruptioQ of the age.** That '' firm, wise, and 
beneficent administration,** according to all writers, 
modem and ancient, was said to be organised and 
maintained to the last by his mother,* whose in* 
fluence over the emperor the army abhorred and 
punished, and on whose ermrs, the writers of the 



• "^TIm sbaitkt oT tkat usiftbto prteet. (AkuadM'.) Mm to 
iMfe btte iseil»qmf to Um ^Ukolttot oC kk lUaatloe, tho firm* 
•OM ol kk coeded isMor ts tlM feri^sf kk istMUioet.*'^ 
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'^ wiser sex " have dwelt with visible satiifiic- 
Hon."* 

But Mammea's greatest fieiult was, tbat she 
was a reformer : her greatest reproach was tha^ 
'^ by exacting from the riper years of her son 
the same obedience she had justly claimed from 
his inexperienced youth, she exposed to public 
ridicule his character and her own." The history 
of her son^s glorious reign, (a reign of peace, 
prosperity, and reform,} is the best answer to the 
reproaches of invidious and partial annalists, im- 

■ 

penal satirists, and philosophical, (but not alto- 
gether unprejudiced, nor consistent,) historians. 
The people and the provinces wept the death of 

* See the Aoguttan history, Herodiao, and the Satires oo tb« 
Ceosani, in which the Emperor Julian ** dwells, with a «a»Mr jo/w* 
faction^ on the effeminate weakness of the Syrian, and the ridi* 
culoas aTTrice, (retrenchments,) of his mother." Gibhoa is 
frequently at Tariance with himself in his rapid and beaatifal 
•ketch of the reign of Alexander ; and often 

" Damns with faint praise" 
** the wise and moderate administration" of his goTemment. It 
is thos, also, that while he speaks of ** the first and golden years of 
the reign of Nero,** (when it is notorious Agrippina reigned In his 
name,) he yet talks of '* Agrippina*s madarohition being detected 
by etery Roman dtisen,** fto. 
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hiiDy who had for a time restored their liberties, and 
revived^ in their favour^ order and the laws;* and 
even the army^ forgetting the rigour of his reforms^ 
and the severity of his discipline, remembered his 
▼irtnes, and punished his murderers with death. 
The senate, in obedience to public feeling, ordered 
the apotheosis of Alexander Severus and of his 
mother Manunea ; and in the time of Constantine, 
their joint festivals were stiU celebrated by the 
priests and the people. 

* '* TIm mo9t •mioent of th« d^U Uwy^n, PaipiDian, Pliiilat, 
and Ulpka, Sonrithod Qodtrtho hooMof Serenit,** uy Qibboo. 
B«l wbal WM Um booM of 8«Tonit ? Two joong Sjriaii adTtn* 
tortMM, who caae to took tboir Ibrtiino io Romo, And feoodod il 
*tbo ooo by MAiryliig " ma tokUt bovroax,** wbo baeamo 
a aoTtriifD; tbo otbor. by btr •xtfaofdinary gtoiot and aoorgy 
briagiaf off ar tbo anay to b«r Tiawa, and ptedng bar two fraad«. 
aooa aveeaMifaly oa tbo tbrooa of tba world. It waa, bowrrar. 
madar Ibia ** booaa of BoTaraa," and wbao Maaimaa waa carrying 
oa tba adatiaiatnafain of tba aaipira, tbat tba Roaaaa Jariapni- 
daMO ** baviag claMly anhad itaalf witb tba ayrtam of tba ■»• 
naraby, waa aappoaad la bava abtaiaad Ita fell aMtarity and 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Th« Women of the Empire — Paulina— VictAria. 

Julius Maximinus was elected the successor of 
Alexander Sevenis; and the most savage and 
illiterate of men thus succeeded to the most intel* 
lectual. Maximin^ a Thracian by birth, a giant in 
stature, a cyclops in features, and more suited to 
be the hero of a tale of the Ogres, * than the 
master of the "civilized world, has been uni* 
versally represented by historians, as barbarous, 
bloody, -and ignorant of all the arts and institu« 
tions of civil life.-f His brute courage and mili- 

* He is described as being eight feet high, consaming forty 
pounds of meat per day, knocking out the teeth of a horse with a 
blow, and drawing a loaded cart with ease. — Hist. August.— 
Segur. 

t He was totally ignorant of Greek, at that time, as uniTeraal 
among the educated Romans* in letters and conversation, as. 
French in the present day among the same class in England. 
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/ tarj merits, howtver, bad reeommeoded him to 

2 the fiBkTour of Septimius Sevenis, of Caracallay and 

, .v« rf HdiogaWu.. who «cdW hia fi«n hi. 

9 native Thrace, (where his dislike of Macrinus had 

f haniihed him), in order to make him Tribune. 

J By these high distinctions of imperial &yoiir, he in- 

jk dttced Sulpidusy a consular dignitary, to give to him 

in marriagehis aocomplishedandbeautifuldaugbtery 
Paulina, the worthy deecendant of Catulus. 

Of the cruelty of the sanguinary Maximin, 

and even of his ^ lenity/'* history has taken due 

'^ note; while of the virtues of his wife little has 

been said, and that Uttle, incidentally. "* Still " 
(says Gibbon, on the authority of Ammianus Mar- 
oellinus) ** the wife of Mazimus, by insinuating 
wise counsels with female gentleness, sometimes 
brought back the tyrant to the way of truth and 
humanity.** Wisdom, truth, and humanity, were, 
then, the prerogative of the spiritual nature of 
woman, even at a time when man was fastdegene- 
ratiqg into his earliest disting>iishing prerogative, 
bnifeefbieei 
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During the three years^ reign of Mayimnit^ in 
which he disdained to visit either Borne or Italy^ 
the accomplished lady of the most luxurious of all 
capitals* followed the wandering and predatory 
camp of her rude husband through Germany aad 
the northern provinces^ until the emperor fixed the 
imperial seat of his stem despotism on the savage 
shores of the ** fast-rolling Danube." What a con* 
trast to the garden scenery of Italy (when all Italy 
was the garden of Rome,) f must the dark forests 
and gloomy lakes of this wild region have presented 
to the young and refined empress I 

* The laxariet and refinemenU of the RoiiiaM of the wealthjr 
classes hare no parallel io the modern timet. Pompey'e hooM, 
which became part of the imperial domains, wee then oceopied 
by the Gordians. It surpassed, in splendonr and art. all the 
*' houses *' of modem London, and the Farisian boteU of 
the ** grand monarch." It was purchased by the Gordiana, ihm 
wealthiest and most munificent family in Rome ; though ** their 
▼ilia, on the road to Praeneste, was celebrated for bnths of sin* 
gular beauty and extent, and for three stately rooaa of a 
hundred feet in length ; but, abo^e all, for a magnificent portico, 
supported by two hundred columns of the most curious and eoatly 
sons of marble. 

f /* Quoique Tenceint de Rome ne fdt pas, k beanooop pria, ai 
grande qu*elle est k present, lee fauibourgs eo 4toieot pnidi* 
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Supported by the avowed power of the sword^ 
Maziinin assumed a supremacy which trampled on 
every principle of law and justice ; while the gentle 
Paulina sought to temper his fierce decrees by 
innnuated counsels, which no man dared to have 
offered to a sovereign, who is said to have rivalled 
the idea of those ^ ancient chiefs of slaves and 
gladiators, whose savage power had left so deep an 
impression of terror and detestation." 

It is recorded of this barbarian that he was wont 
to wear his wife^s bracelets as finger rings ; and, 
in some moment of gorgeous puerility, such as the 
fiercest warriors are prone to, Paulina may have 
found a favourable moment to plead the cause of 
humanity and toleration, to stem the torrent of 
persecution, again let loose upon the Christians, 
and to exercise that influence over the passions of 
her ferocious master, which induced him to impress 
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liis medals with her mild image; and, at her 
dealli, to immortalize her virtues by acceding to 
her apotheosis, and giving her the title of " Diva." 
The death of Paulina was followed by the most 
unbridled cruelty and maddening violence of Majc> 
imia ; and the oppression of the provinces, tlio ex- 
actions of the proconsuls (who even stripped the 
temples of their treasures, and coined the golden 
statues of their gods into money}, the rapacity of 
the procurator of Africa, the disgust and hatred of 
the senate and the people of Rome, but,above all, the 
abhorrence of the auffering army, hastened forward 
the natural destiny of the atrocious tyrant. 

Maximin had returned to Italy, and, while be- 
sieging Acjuilea, (where his soldiers were peiishing ' 
under its impregnable walls), a party of the Pre. 
torian guards {" who trembled for their wives and 
children") slew liim in his tent. His head waa 
sent to Bome, the world rejoiced, and the imcoo- 
trolled tyranny of man was for a time suspended 
by the death of a savage, destitute of every senti- 
ment that distinguishes a human being. 
When the courier, expedited by the army to in- 
voL. II. r 
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'fonn the senate of the asmsiiiatioD of Maadmin, 
entered Bomey the people be found anembled at the 
theatre. The joj was universal^ the head of the 
monster was burnt in the Campus Martiusy in. 
tense smoked in every temple, confidence was re- 
stored to erery heart, and peace was re*established 
throughout the empire. Yet thb ^ monster" was 
^ elected to the throne but three short years before, 

because ^ the army were impatient of the disci* 
pline imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the slave 
1 of his mother."* 

The further repetition of a story so similar in all 
its atrocious and successive events, so disgraceful to 
the species, so heartrending to humani^, and so 
fearfully illustrative of the evil arising out of a 
military despotism, and of the base institutes be* 
queathed to posterity by the earlier Roman empe- 
. rors, may well be spared, in pages dedicated to the 
neglected histofy of woman's moral agency. Du- 
ring the latter half of the third century of the 
A Oiristian era, the migbtiest empire of the world 

u was but an arnia, on whose bloody stage anarel^ 
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aiid a barbarian ambition played their dreatUul 
parts, through every phosis of treason and carnage, 
of the darkest intolerance, and the most recklesa 
cruelty. 

The empire had long become the gift of militaij 
caprice ; and the throne, the seat of all power in 
one day, had become the sca&bldof its occupant the 
next. Those good men and feeble emperors who i 
succeeded the eavage Goth, the two Gordians, P&> 
pinian, Balbinus, and the youDg, brave, and intel- 
lectual third Gordian Augustus,* were all murdered 
in their turn, through the treachery of staves, and 
the harbority of soldiers, f 

Philip, by usurpation, and by conspiracy, the suc- 
cessor of the innocent and virtuous Gordian Au- 
gustus, was by birth an Arab, by profession a robber, 
Bod-by temperament bold, brave, treacherous, and 

* Ha wu only Diaetesa ]r«n of ige when ha wu mardand. 
Kii loTfl of leiming introi] uced Miiilhcua 10 bi* DcXioa, aho 
beoma hi* mular in rhetoric, hii flrit miDiiter. and bi* 
(atliar-ia-iaw — for ha mtrried hia daaghtcr. Tha geaina of Iba 
father.and the kccomplnhneataof tha daughlar, alooa bri)(htan(d 
thli epoch of brutal power. 

I Tha A DgaiiBo hiitorr. 

r3 
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cruel. Murdered in his turn, (an assassin gave him 
Uie throne— an assassin hurled him from it,} a respite 
for humanity was hoped, from the election of the 
high-minded Decius, who succeeded him : but he 
was only permitted to reign, or serve, two years. 
.. His valour and devotedness to the glory of Rome 
rendered him worthy of a name, already so con*, 
serrated in its history ; and his heroic death be- 
longed to the poetry,as well as to the annals of his 
country.* 

The short and feeble reign of Valerian, stamped 
as it was with some Uini character of lingering 
dvilixatioo, passed rapidly away; and the aged em- 
peror, taken prisoner by Sapor in the Persian war, 
terminated his wretched life in chams and cap« 
tivity. Military anarchyf then exhibited thirty 

* TIm ptrMOitloo of Um Clirittiaatt darins this tboft rtigD* 
WM sa aAUr of portj; tho psrtlaM of Philip, tbo rifil of 
DoeiM. wort ChmUaat. 

f •" Wba la Ibii afo,** {my Moatotqvioo) •« wm cmlUd tho 
RooBon tnpiro. wm oaljaa imfvlar rtpohUe, mC aoUho tho 
a r iil o cro cy of Algiof. Porhopo, i o dtod, K — y bo laid dowo m o 
goaofal ralo, that a militarj fotoraaMat !•• la oohm rtopocto, 
■Mfv fosahllMa ^MS SMaarahloal.* aoj *■ CoasidorathMM oar \k 
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tyrants at a tiine, disputing a prize so fatal ta the 
winners. In the foreground of the dramatic terrors 
of the times, stood conspicuous the accomplished 
Gallienus, who, decorated by his feeble fieither Vale- 
rian with the title of C«sar, united all the graces 
of poetry and eloquence, to all the vices of a Nero 
and a Heliogabalus. 

Of the other phantonwtyrants who started fortli 
from various parts of the empire, in Italy, in Gaul, 
in Illyria, and in the East, (all taking the name of 
CaBsar, and some enjoying imperial power, by 
sharing it with the supreme chief who reigned in 
Rome,) a few there were, who, by talent or by 
valour, had assisted to defend the empire from the 
increasing hordes of unguessed barbarians, who 
came pouring through the gorges of the Bhsetian 
Alps^or from the depths of the Hercynian forests, 
like a new creation.* 

Among these enlightened but ultramontane 

* Par l*eTdneroent da roonde le plas eitraordinairt, Roni« 
avait si bien aD^anti toos let peuplet, qoe, lonqii*elle fat taiocue 
elle*indinc» il terobla que la terra en eat eofanUde ooaTeaai, poor 
la detruire, — MoDteeqaieo Qrandear et Decadence det Romaioa* 
Vol. Yi., p. 160. 
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Qturpera, who, by stemming the tide of deetructioD, 
which on every side threatened the extinction of the 
mond gofemment of the world, still preeenred the 
dArii of OTilisationy were two women, of dif- 
finent regions and races, indeed, but characteriied 
alike bjaU the qualities of temperament and mind, 
which distinguish womanhood in its highest phy* 
sical and intellectual peculiarity,<^high intuitive 
peroeptioo, quick feelings, devoted aflbetioos, deep- 
seated indignation, deathless resentments, and in* 
domptable perseverance. They both attained the 
great objects for which they aspired —-justice, and 
power for these they loved— and they both fell vie* 
time, not to their own crimes, but to their virtues. 
These were Victoria, the heroine of the West, and 
Zenobia, queen of the East. 

The invasion of the empire by the Goths, to- 
wards the doee of the third century, (when Clau- 
dius the second ^ impersonated the shadowy part 
of emperor, and when a succession of usurpers in 
Ae east and west assumed the purple, and dia* 
puted die power of supreme authority,) brought 

•A.D.SVO. 
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ruin and inrasioD to tha gates of tha capital, and 
induced the nacesBi^ of raising new walla for its 
defence, which the Romans of more prosperous ages 
would never haw deemed necessary to protect the 
" seat of the empire from the inroads of .barba- 
rians." 

The victory of Glaodius over the Ootbs, and that 
of bis immortal general and successor Aorelian over 
the Alemanni, restored, however, the arms of Borne 
to their ancient superiority over the barbarians of 
the north,* But to chastise domestic grants, and 
to re-unite the dismembered parts of the empire, 
was a task reserved for the second of these warlike 
emperors. 

Though Aurelian, on arriving at the throne, was 
acknowledged by the senate and the people, the 
frontiers of Italy, Africa, Qljrricum and Thrace, 
confined the limits of his reign. Qaul, Spain, and 
Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still 
possessed by rebels, who alone, out of so numerous 
a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers of their 
ntuatioQ, and mainttuned their supremacy i ** to 
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eoropleta the ignomiDy of Rome^ these rival po- 
tentates were women/** 

Among the rapid succession of monarchs who had 
previously arisen and fallen in Gaul, was Marcus 
Victorinus, distinguished for his valour and his po- 
litical genius« He had been educated by his mother 
Aurelia Vietoriay called '* the heroine of the west {"f- 
\ and was associated in the empire by Posthumus, 

the tyrant of the Gauls/' Victorinus maintained 
his rank and influence for five years after his ele* 
vation to the divided throne of the empire ; but 
at length falling a victim to his private vices, he 
was assassinated at Cologne by *' a conspiracy of 
jealous husbands/' 

Victoria, when she saw not only her son but her 
grandson perish, wept some natural tears ; but, with 
the spirit of the women of her race, she dried them 
soon ; andt instead of lamenting the murdered, 
flew to avenge their death, and to save the throne for 
Gaul, which she had rescued from the despotism of 

• Gibboa. 
* f 8ifv. PdUo AMifM \Mt Mr trtids amoag ths thirty 
tjnirti^Hitt AegwC, p. too. 
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Rome. She placed herself at the head of the 
army, and inspired the soldiers with a coD&dence 
io her divine- righted womanhood, which induced 
them to acknowledge her Eupremacy, to obej her 
commands, and to gire her the UUe of " mother of 
anniea," 

She conducted henelf with Uiat lof^ pride, 
that 6rm tranquillity, which equally anoouoCfl 
physical courage, and moral concentration, ren- 
dering her worthy of the title. She made head 
agunet Gallienus, and, in the reign of Claudius, 
she caused Tetricus to be elected emperor at Bor- 
dc^aux, where he was yet but the governor of 
Acquicaioe, She even for a time ECt the power 
and arms of Aurelian at defiance, with the Game 
dauntless spirit with which elie opposed the power of 
Gallienus. •" Ailer the murder of so many valiant 
princes," (says Gibbon) " it is somewhat r«> 
markable, that a female for a long time controlled 
the fierce legions of Gaul, and still more singular 
that the was the mother of tlie unfortunate Vic(&- 
rinus. The arms and treasures of Victoria enabled 
her successively to place Marius and Tetricus oa 
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Um throne, and to reign witha manly lagour, under - 
the name of tboae dependent emperors. Money of 
oojqper, of eQvery and of gold, was coined in her 
name; she assumed the titles of Augusta and 
mother of the camps 2 her power ended only with 
her life ; but her life was, perhaps, shortened by 
the ingratitude of Tetricus.'* 

While the magnanimous \^ctoria gave away 
thrones, she could not give the spirit and the 
genius that were necessary, in times so troublous, to 
preserve them. She had placed ** her nominee,'' 
Tetricus, over Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but he 
reigned the slave of a licentious army, and only de* 
livered himself from his bondage by an act of base- 
ness and treachery, which gained him the protec- 
tion of Aurelian, and the odious suspicion of having 
murdered his heroio benefactress,^ and betrayed 
his partisans. ' 

The mysterious death of Victoria was followed 
by the memorable battle of Chalons in Champagne, 

* A. 171. •• Vktork m ranrloit qM qMk)Mi oMte 4 Is so* 
BkMtioa 4« M pffiact ; on s prttMMhi qtM TMricM, Jalosm 4« m 
traf frsa^ sstsrit4 M sftil oU Is fto.*— Hlit Usb. 
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which gave victory to Aarelian, and immortalized 
the treachery, cowardice^ and cruelty of Tetricui. 
Aurelian, acknowledged emperor from the wall of 
Antonine to the columns of Hercules, had now 
only one rebel power to contend with. .The 
" heroine of the west " was no more I But there 
was still another rebel to man's despotic power 
to vanquish, anotlier woman to subdue ; and Aure- 
lian, the mighty conqueror and emperor, turned 
his arms against ^ the queen of the East,^' the 
last of the thirty tyrants, who still wore the im« 
penal purple, and retained the imperial di| 
with the title of Augusta. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

TIm Wo«Mtt oTUm Bmpiw Zwiobli. 

DoBixo the anarclikal reign and divided sway of 
the Emperor Gallienus, (whose fiither Valerian was 
held in captivity by ** the great king/* who had 
ahready horoUed Rome, and was at the head of a 
force which racalled the armies of Artaxerxes,) a 
new political power suddenly sprung up amidst the 
sandy deserts of the East. This power, (a political 
phenomenon, like the produce of some sudden 
eruption in the natural world) was created by the 
energy and genius of a woman ; and it swept over the 
hosts of the worshippers of the Sun, humbling the 
pride, and checking the rapid course of the haughty 
lepiessntatifes of Cyrus and Mandane. 

Amidst the most barren deserts of Arabia, there 
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bloomed an oasis^ (like some island Eden rising 
out of the sandy ocean) which, from the beauty 
and shade of its palms, bore the name of Palmyra^ 
and which tradition assumed to have been the site 
of the Tadmor of King Solomon. Its pure air^ its 
numerous springs, and fruitful soil, with its happy 
position, (between the gulph of Persia and the 
Mediterranean) had made it a halt for the caravans, ' 
which bore to Rome and to the remotest nations of 
its empire tlie rich productions of India. For the 
mutual commercial benefits it conferred on the 
Roman and Parthian empires, tlie little republic of 
the desert had been long suffered to maintain 
a peaceable obscurity; and it still preserved an 

humble neutrality, until it was suddenly raised to 

■ > . 

be the capital of an empire, and to stand forth the 
rival ^f Rome herself. 

Odenatus, the brave chief of that peculiar tribe 
of Arabs called Saracens, who rather dwelt in 
than reigned over the desert regions that surround 
Palmyra, becoming alarmed at the approach of 
Sapor, sent ambassadors to the Persian monarch, 
with the voluntary offer pf his homage, and 
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with eotUy protentt to bribe his fneodship. Sapor 
reeeived both with oontempt, threw the presents 
into the water, and ordered the donor to come in 
perKUi, and (his hands tied behind his back,) to 
prostrate himself at the feet of his sovereign master. 

The Arab chief writhed under the insult. But 
there was one for ever near him, in war or peace— 
in the fight, or in the chase— who urged him to 
avenge it ! and who, pouring her " spirit into his 
ear,** ^ encouraged him to take arms against ^ the. 
greatest king of the earth,^ to oppose his own wan- 
dering Arabs to the Perrian phalanx, and, fighting 
for his honour and independence, to conquer, or to 
die. 

The council, like the enterprise, seemed more 
than human I But Odenatus listened to it, as 
though it were oracular; for it came from Zenobia, 
his wife, companion, and friend, the supposed de- 
scended from Semiramis, and from the Ptolemies, 
a woman, in genius and patriotism resembling her 



• Nm tliur tlkm, soBjugs mmmU q«« Boltonui MottotiA 
iHttor Msrite lUtas p f MWls r , BnUanui oaudui sobMiniBM 

ilMTUi. SI el CotmUm CftpitoUsM umtiu 
.TrtWtes PMUs ie lr%lBCa l>rmMiis. 
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immediate ancestress Cleopatra. ** If the doubtful 
achievements of Ssmiramis be excepted,*' says 
Gibbon, '' Zenobia, perhaps, was the only female, 
whose superior genius broke through the serrile 
indolence imposed on her sex by the climate, the 
manners, (and the institutions) of Asia.*' 

To a mindy whose resources assisted to raise her 
husband from a private station to a throne, she 
united a person, whose beauty the dryest and 
sternest historians have deigned to celebrate. The 
philosophy of Gibbon, and the scepticism of Bayle, 
have alike paused, while their flattered imagi- 
nation lingered over pages of the personal gos- 
sipry of Pollio, in which the charms of 2^nobia 
were enumerated, from the ** dark flashes of her 

large black eyes,^ to the ** pearly lustre of her beau* 

» 

tiful teeth/' * Her voice, like her mind, was strong 
and harmonious, and her manly understanding, 
strengthened and developed by study, enabled her, 
in the midst of the fatigues of war and of the chase, 

• •< OcqUs supra modam tigentibot, nigris, ip'iritoi divioi* 
▼enottatii incredibilis : Untai caodor ia dentibat, Qt BMurgaritM 
•am plerique putaraut habere, uoa dentet.**— PoUio. £/•• sad 
teeth nefer had " nne plat belle immortaliU.** 
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to conquer the difficulties of the Greek, the Syrian, 
and the Egyptian languages ; all of which she spoke 
with grace and purity : and, though she did not 
venture to converse in Latin, she was learned in 
every branch of its literature. 

Such was 2Senobia, when her counsels worked on 
Odenatus, and encouraged him to undertake a war, 
which could only be justified by its success, a success 
to which she mainly contributed.^ Her eloquence, 
her beauty, and her genius, are allowed by all 
writers to have had a miraculous effect on the ardent 
temperaments and fervid sprits of the warm- 
blooded sons of the desert ; and the Arabs of all 
tribes and denominations crowded to her stan- 
dard, panting to resent the wrongs of the brave 
chief, whom she had chosen for her husband. 
The forces of Odenatus and 2!enobia thus became 
so considerable, as to induce the Roman legions to 
join them, and to make conmion cause against the 
common enemy. Zenobia, (who had enured her 



• •• Elto CMtriboa bMOcwp avx grmadM victoirM q«*il 
(OdiMto) rvMporta i«r Its PWMt, tt q«i tommnirmi rorittti am 
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constitution to fatigue) disdaining to take the field 
in a covered carriage, (like the ladies of the Persian 
camp) appeared on horseback, in a military habit, 
and in all tlie brilliant panoply of war. Sometimes 
she descended from her Arab chaiger, and marched 
on foot for many miles across the Syrian desert, at 
the head of the troops. It was thus, when at the 
side of her husband, she first encountered the Per- 
sian army, in the plains of Mesopotamia. . 

The engagement that ensued was long and 
doubtful ; but the impetuous courage of tlie lig^ 
|! ] Arab cohorts prevailed over the ponderous unwieldy 

\\] armament of **the great king/' The Persians 

^; gave way; Mesopotamia, Nisibis, and Carrae, were 

taken. The troops of Sapor were cut to pieces, 
his treasures plundered, his women made prisoners, 
and Sapor himself pursued to the very walls of his 
gorgeous city of Ctesiphon, (the rival of Babylon), 
above whose ramparts the Roman eagles and the 
palmy standards of Zenobia soon fluttered.^ 






•■fi 
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* AareliAD bean tatUmony of tbii fact in a letter written to 

4 the MDate in the following terma. Aodio, P. C. mihi objici quod 

,! non Tirile manua inplererim, 2^nobiam triunphando. NeciUi 

I qui me reprehendant, latis laadar*Dt» si iderent qnalit ills est 
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Sapor and Zenobia are now but tounds, repre* 
•anting to men^t minds the passing incarnations of 
great passions and great powers, which^ sixteen 
oentnries back, influenced the destinies and happi- 
ness of sodetjr* But, while of these splendid exist- 
ences not a particle of dust remains, the local features 
of the grand wild scene on whicf they plajed their 
parts are still the same ; and in their sublime dura* 
bility they seem to mock the brief supremacy of 
self-sufiirient humanity. The Diola still rolls on 
its tributary stream into the Tigris, as when it 
reflected from its shores the sunny banners of 
Persia, and the green standards of Palmyra. The 
mounds of Ctesiphon ^ still attract tlie distant gaxe 
of the travellers of the caravan from Aleppo to 



molkr, qoMi prMtons la eoamliit, qoMi cioai»«M la ditpcMitiooi* 
bos, qoMi •ffga miktM grmTit, qoMi larga q««m naeiatitaft 
pottvUt, qoMi trivtk qwm M^MiU* poMtl. Poitvm dieart 
iUiM 6tM qood OdMMtat P«fM» Tidt* m, fagito Saport, CImI- 
plMotoai «aqM p«rv«iit, as.— TrtUlUM Pollio la trigiBU Ty 



• •« CtMipboa WM Um MeMid of Um two dtiM, Um friodMr 
of wkkkaoaUibotad to Um ^ngnmif anaihiUrkw of Babjioo* 
II flood (Dppotilo 10 flilMBJa, oo Um baakt of Um Tifna.'*— 
800 Xioofaloaa lo iIm RoIoo of ClMiplMe aod Boloooiat ie 
Mr. lortiiHiMisi'^ IHfok le 
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Bagdad ; and the plain^ which spreads (ar and wide 
round the area of the ruined city, once tlie scene of 
fierce combat between the Persians and Arabians^ 
now affords a covert to the hare and the gazelle, 
where they repose in peace among the fragments of 
extinct dynasties, and browse luxuriously on the 
aromatic heath, whose soil the blood of kings and 
heroes have ennobled* 

That the success of Odenatus was, in a great 
measure, ascribable to the incomparable prudence 
and fortitude of Zenobia, is affirmed by Gibbon. 
*' Their splendid victories over the great king,^. 
he says, *' whom they twice pursued as far as the 
gates of Ctesiphon, laid the foundations of their 
united fame and power. The armies which they 
commanded, and the * provinces which they had 
saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than 
these invincible chiefs. The senate and people of 
Rome revered the strangers who had avenged their 
captive emperor, and even the insensible son of 
Valerian accepted Odenatus for his legitimate col- 
league.*' He granted the dignity of a Roman 
empress to Zenobia, with the title of Augusta. 
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These dittinctions, accorded by the faineant em- 
peror to the saviours of his throne and power^ 
covered the indolent Gallienus with ridicule ; and 
enrolled Odenathus and 2!enobia in the imperial 
list of *' the thirty ^rrants/' 

When the pacification of the East by the victo- 
ries of the king and queen of Palmyra (as they were 
now styled) had been ratified, and when Odenatus 
and Zenobia with their children and friends were 
beginning to enjoy all the pleasures of domestic 
life, at their beautiful capital of the desert, the days 
and glory of Odenatus were suddenly terminated 
by assassination. Meonius, his nephew, ambitious 
of his uncle*s throne, sought to possess it by 
treachery and murder ; and he found an opportu- 
nity, in the femiliarity of private intercourse, to 
assassinate both him and his eldest son Herod* ^ 

Surrounded by a feeble band of partisans, the 
young and unnatural assassin had scarcely assumed 

* TIm ttory of Um erioM of Maooiot b Tariootl j toM. Som* 
of Um accoQBts aro coofbtod and ioconaiatOQU In Ui« Aoxottui 
hittoffy, Um Mvrdor of Odoaatnt b taeribod to a dbpoto btCwooo 
Um wmIo aad aophow at a traatiiif par^, is whieh tbo lattor 
darod t« dart lib javoUa Mora Ibat of Um foyal tporttaMB. . 
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tlie title of Augustudy as a colleague of the Roman 
empire, when 2Senobia defeated his intentions, and 
sacrificed the self-styled emperor to tlie manes of 
her husband and his son.^ 

Supported by the faithful friends of her deceased 
husband, the idol of the troops, and of the people, 
and the pride even of the wealthy magnates of Pal- 
myra, (to whose splendid city of palaces she had 
given a reflection of her own glory) Zenobia was 
procldmed the successor most worthy to fiU the ' 
throne of her husband. For six years she governed 
Palmyra, Syria, and Egypt, f with manly counsels 
and womanly humanity. 

* Herod, the ion of Odenatas, was not by Zenobia. He wib 
a young roan of soft and eflferoinate temper, and lo childish ill his . 
habits and parsaits, that his parents were wont to send him pro- - 
sents of gems and toys, foand among the spoils of the enemy, 
which he received with delight. This fact proves that his U(at- 
trioQS stepmother did not merit the epithet of " Maratre,** be- 
stowed on her by a Greek historian ; but it is remarkable that» 
while all the faults attributed to Zenobia are given, as ** oa 
dits,'* her great deeds are recorded as historical truths, to which 
the most implacable of her enemies, as well as the most careless 
of her detractors, bear witness. 

f Non seulement elle conserva les provinces qui avaient ^t^ 
sous Tob^issance d*Odenat, mais elle conquitaussi TEIgypte.et se 
pr^parait k d*autres conqudtes, lorsque l*£mperear Anreliea ioi 
alia £aire la guerre.— Bayle. 
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But she governed not for herself; she professed 
to rule only for the interests and during the 
minority of her three sons. To the first bom she 
had given a Latin name, to the second a Greek, to the 
third a Syrian ;^ for, with an ambition that *^ grew 
with what it fed on,*' 2Senobia, proud of her im* 
perial title of " Augusta," and over-excited by 
maternal feeling, and by her own splendid success in 
all her enterprises, had destined her elder son to 
reign in Rome, her second over Greece, and her 
youngest over the Asiatic kingdom, of which she 
proudly considered herself as the foundress. 

By the death of Odenatus, that imperial title and 
authmity was at an end, which the senate had 
granted him only as a personal distinction. " But 
his martial widow, disdaining both the senate and 
the Emperor Gallienus, obliged one of the Roman 
generals who was sent against her, to retreat into 
Europe, with the loss of his army and of his reputa- 
tion ;" and increased her power by the defeat of 
those from whom it was derived* 
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Raised by high moUves and ennobling pumuts 
above all the petty paEsiooa which bo frequratlr 
perplex a female reign, even more than foreign ad- 
versariea, the steady administrntion of Zenobia waa 
guarded by tlio most judicious maxima of prudent 
policy. " If it was expedient to pardon, she could 
calm her resentment : if it was necessary to puniabf 
she could impnse silence on the voice of pity. Her 
■strict economy was accused of avarice; yet on every 
proper occasioa she appeared magnificent and 
liberal. The oelgbbouring states of Arabia, Ar* 
menia, and Persia, dreaded her eomi^, and aoli- 
cited her alliance. To the dominions of Odenatus, 
which extended from the Euphrates tc the fron- 
tiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inherit- 
ance of her ancestors, the populous and fertile 
kingdom of Egypt. The Emperor Claudius ac- 
knowledged her merit, and was content that, wbil* 
he pursued the Gothic war, she should anert the 
dignity of the empire in the East." 

The conduct, however, of Zenobia was said to 
have been *' attended with some ambiguity;" dot 
is it unlikely that she had conceived th« detign of 
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erecting an independent and hostile monarchy: 
for she blen<|{fdd with the ^popular manners of 
Roman princes the stately pomp of the courts of 
Asia, and exacted from her subjects the same adora- 
tion that was paid to the successors of Cyrus* 
^ She bestowed on her three sons a LAtin educa- 
tion, and often showed them to the troops adorned 
with the imperial purple. For herself she reserved 
• the diadendi with the splendid but doubtful title of 
' Queen of the East' '' ^ 

During this happiest and most glorious epoch of 
her life, she gave herself up to the most intellectual 
occupations. She had drawn up for her own use an 
epitome of oriental history, (for history she was 
wont to say was '' the true science of kings,**) and 
she fiuniliarly compared the beauties of Homer and 
Flatx^ under the tuition of her preceptor and first 

* Qibboo. ** MAkat i^iopM k doocMr," (tajt ooe of Um 
kttti hIatoriaiM, who h»,f bomt twtlaonj to thm w\m rtifo of 
OM sTtlM feoMor mi) •* mftknt i-propot la dooecv tt UkU^iriU, 
prodigoo 4'm tt d'honnmn poor coos qol Mrraiont ••• doMoiDt» 
tUo IfilAoa habilM lot plot grmadt rait. Aait dtt Itttrtt, tUt 
ktootm 4t 10 eooiptfiiit^ tl ooatblt 4t iivtart It etMfft Lioogia, q«l 
tvBOfm aoavtot doat It gtait 4t tttto rtiao It aiod4lo 4m tabUao 
q»H— ■afpritist— •itfo. Stgir, Hitt. Uai?. 
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ministeri the well-known Greek writer, Longinns. 
No cotemporary sovereign is represented as being 
capable o£ such high pursuits ; no? did any sove- 
reign of any time select a wiser or more illustrious 
minister; nor any minister ever serve a more 
enlightened and judicious sovereign, of either 
sex. 

But, while on one side Zenobia devoted nerself to 
Pagan learning, and, loaded with wealth and 
favours the most eminent Pagan writer of the age, 
she was not only suspected of professing the Jewish 
doctrines, and of favouring its writers, but at the 
same time she entered freely into the religious 
quarrels by which the Christians at the close of the 
third century were beginning to impede the pro- 
gress of their own great cause. 2^nobia, herself a 
platonist, was well adapted to comprehend the 
mysteries and subtilties with which the contending 
Christian councils were mingling the pure and 
simple moralities of Christ ; and the queen of the 
East, in the midst of her complicated duties and 
pursuits, political and literary, became, in her 
miraculous versatility, the protectress of Paul of 
Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, against the synodical 
persecutions of the council of Antioch : the bishop 
was accused of adopting the heresy of Artemon^ a 

VOL. II. Q 
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doctrine which SSendbia was suspected of peculiarly 
fiivouring.* 

From occupations so ennobling, and so spin- 
tualf the philosophic legislatress of Palmyra was 
suddenly drawn off, by the astounding intelligence 
of the immediate expedition of the Emperor Aure* 
lian into Asia, who, after his victories in the west, 
and the death of Victoria, was resolved on turning 
the whole force of his prowess against the queen of 
the East. 

Aurelian, (the successor of the feeble Clau- 
dius IL,) one of the bravest, fiercest, and most in« 
vincible of Rome's barbarian emperors, was the 
offspring of a Pannonian peasant; and of a frail and 
inferior priestess of the sun. He had owed the 
fortunes of his private life, and the glory of his 
public career, to his matchless valour and uncon- 
querable energies, qualities which eventually raised 
)|iro from a common soldier to the throne of the 

• •• St. AUmmm dit q«*tllt 4Coit joiTC. ct q«* Abollkrag* terit 
aprit !«!• nato •« MofaM tilt tsi^t bMoeovp Ut MDUmmit «!•• 
JoUt, cC mi prkMHl q«t €• l«t 4 eMM d'tUe, qnt PmU dt SaiDO- 
wto, lY^Md'AntioelM, doq««l tilt 4Coit prottetrift, tonbt dant 
lliMtto d'ArttooB. dottt Itt ttttUmtut lovdiaBt J^tm-Chriat 
appradMUMil fart dt ct«x dt la ajBtfogot.'* I>t Tilltmoot, dttd 
by Bajlt, wbo, iMwavtr, adda:^** Povr ptwadar aai gtM 
f|«*tllt ditit jfrfvt dt raNfiMi, il tedroit qv'fl alldg«St d*aaU«a 

Aft* lasoWi. 



empire. The reputation of having killed with hii 
own hand oine hundred enemies, maria his bmvery 
and ferocity. But the serere and rigid nerre of 
the Boldier rarely yielded to the sympathy of the 
man; and the judge who sustained without emotioa 
the sight of the most dreadful tortures, and in&icted 
the cruellest deaths, mistook that for a virtue, which 
was only the irreustible propenn^ to cruelty, of one 
defective in all the higher and softer qualities, which 
spiritualize man. 

His piety was also an extreme ; and it wa* 
marked by the grossest superstition : still his devo- 
tion to the god of light, (which the " fortunate 
peasant** had imbibed with the milk of his mother's 
bosom,) wu the only sentiment, in which some 
tincture of an imaginative feeling brightened the 
density of his ri^d organization. 

The temple raised on the Quirinal Hill to his 
own tutelar deity, irradiated with gold and jewels, 
is said never to have been surpassed, even by those 
altars which now glorify the same site, in that 
Christiaa temple, which is unrivalled in beauty and 
magnificence. I^rm of purpose, and endowed with 
-great powers of mental concentration, the unlettered 
Boldier was yet destitute of all the ordinary advan- 
tages of education; and liis laconic and characteristic 
q2 
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epistles are said to have been so interlarded with 
the idiom of the camp^as to be scarcely intelligible, to 
those uninitiated in the military rhetoric of the age. 

After having put an end to the Gothic war, 
severely chastized the Germans, and recovered 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of the 
unfortunate Tetricus, Aurelian resolved on de- 
stroying another proud monarchy, erected on the 
ruins of the Roman empire in Asia. But above 
all, he resolved on humbling the pride of the con* 
queress of Persia and of Egypt, the one sole survi- 
ving opponent of Rome and its victorious emperor, 
the as yet unconquered and irresistible Zenobia. 

Having established some legislative regulations, 
(useful, indeed, and expedient, but marked with the 
impression of his fearful severity,) having fortified 
Rome, so recently invaded by the barbarians, (ex- 
tending its boundaries, and raising its walls,) Au- 
relian was free to execute his great and darling 
design ; and he left Italy, to give battle to Zenobia, 
who, since her recent conquests of E^ypt, had 
crowned her eldest son, and given him the title of a 
*' Roman emperor.** 

Aurelian triumphed over every obstacle by which 
a barbarian enemy impeded his progress; and, 
fighting his way thiou^ Sdavoniay Thrace, and 
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Byzantium, poured down upon Asia Minor, at the 
head of an army mighty even for Rome. 

From the moment of his departure on this expe> 
dition, there was obviously a rapid recklessness in 
all his movements ; and his violence, or his lenity, 
as he proceeded in his career of conquest, or of for- . 
giveness, was marked with an obvious impatience, 
as if some greater glory was yet to be achieved, than 
the submission of Bythinia, and the capture of An- 
cyra* Even tlie unexpected mercy with which he 
treated the countrymen of ApoUonius the philoso- 
pher, his mildness to the unpunished inhabitants of 
Antioch, were an anomaly in the conduct of the 
most relentless of conquerors and of men. By thus 
conciliating the confidence of the Syrians, his salu- 
tary edicts brought him more quickly to the gates 
of Emesa, within a hundred miles of Palmyra. 

*' Aurelian would have disdained to confess, that 
he had passed into Asia, solely to meet face to face 
the victorious heroine, whose sex alone could have, 
rendered her an object of contempt :** yet that the 
conquest of Zenobia was the object of this expedi- 
tion, history has left no doubt. 

The queen of the East would have ill deserved 
her reputation for vigilance and forethought, 
had she indolently permitted the emperor of the 
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west to approach within a hundred miles of her 
captal, without taking such precautions as were 
characteristic of an able general^ and a profound 
stateswoman. A part of her army, therefore, were 
promptly stationed along the shores of the Orontes, 
near Antioch. Aurelian attacked and put it to 
flight, by a stratagem worthy of his profound 
military experience; and Zenobia (undismayed) 
waited his approach in the plains of Emes^ at the 
head of seventy thousand men-at^mns. This force 
she animated by her presence and her eloquence, 
while she devolved the execution of her orders to 
her general in chief, 2«abdas, who had signalized 
his valour in the conquest of Egypt. 

Conspicuous by the splendour of her staff, (to use 
the military phrase of modem times) but more 
conspicuous by her own lofty deportment and un- 
rivalled beauty, the queen of the East appeared 
mounted on an Arab steed, uniting in her person 
and dress all that was at once most characteristic 
of the woman, the sovereign, and the warrior. Her 
rich robe was surmounted by armour of solid gold, 
studded with jewels; her plumed helmet was bound 
bya royal diadem of costly gems; and her right 
arm was bared to the elbow, that she might be firee 
to widd the flashing lance, borne in her firm grasp. 



It was thus she presented herself to the most 
fonnidable of her enemies, (but most passionate of 
her admirers and eulogists) . Iler brilliant army was 
for the most part composed of light arciieni, with a 
cavalry habited in an annour of complete and 
polished steel. But troops of Arabs, fleet, quick, 
and intelligent, (as their descendants, who at no 
distant day frtHn the battle of Emesa kindled the 
light of mind in Europe, and then disappeared like 
the genii of their own bright &bles) perpetually 
hovered round the queen of their deserts, in de- 
sultory bands. Thus they were enabled to harass 
the more disciplined and rigid legions of the Roman 
army, in their march over the desert. 

Aurelian drew up in the plain of Emesa, at the 
head of a mighty armament, principally composed 
of the veteran troops, whose fierce valour had been 
well tried in the Allemanic wars. This dense stem 
body was flanked by a swarthy phalanx of Moorish 
and lUyrian horse. All the prowess of a Boman 
army^ led (Hi by its emperor, (and that emperor the 
conqueror of half the world,) lent its effect to the 
brightest battle-field the sun had ever shone on 1 
Before this scene, its masses, groupings, and fore> 
ground figures, the imagination pauses, in the 
gratification of its highest enjoyments t and, until 
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the fixedness of the rival annies was broken up by 
the war- word of their commanders, * they, too, 
may have paused and gazed upon each other^with an 
interest, whose expression no art could seize, nor 
poetry embody. 

Aurelian and Zenobia may have now met, 
for the first time, face to fieure, lance to lance, 
the Augustus and Augusta of that disputed world, 
which they had hitherto divifled between tliem. 
They met in the splendid region, where, we are 
told, God first created man, and gave him woman 
to be an help and a mate unto him ; and they repre- 
sented in their own persons and organization, those 
respective attributes, by which tlie sexes, through 
the awful sweep of five thousand years, had been 
distinctly and severally characterized and go- 
verned. 

2Senobia, in her in tellectual aspirations and ma- 
ternal impulses, was the champion of moral force 
and human affections— fighting the battle of mind 
and country, for her children, and for philosophy ; 
Aurelian warred to establish the right of might. 



* At Ewiia. TIm TMipIt of Um San at Eiima wit tliat U 
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to place power on its broadest baas, to raise tyranny 
to its extremest point, and to check the inroads of 
reform, by the resistance of military prowess ! 

The destiny of an empire, and through that em* 
pire of the world, was thus placed at the issue q£ a 
single battle, which was long, bloody, and terrible 
on both sides. The onset of SSenobia was a woman's 
charge, petulant and brilliant ; and the heavy Moor- 
ish and Illyrian cavalry of the imperial army were 
I unable to sustain its shock, and suddenly gave way. 

^! Aurelian, indignant at the success of this female 

fj4^ general, attacked the Palmyrans with fury; but 

Zenobia encouraged her troops by her spirit and 
j] her eloquence. The imperial infentry had already 

exhausted their quivers, and fled in real or affected 
'> disorder ; the imprudent victors, when exhausted in 

). the pursuit, were, in their turn, discomfited in a 

desultory combat : the stratagem won the day for 
Rome. 2^nobia, routed, but not discomraged, made 
an able retreat upon Palmyra, and secured her re- 
maining forces within its walls. Making every pre* 
paration for a vigorous resistance, and addressing the 
j Citizens and soldiers of her capital with her usual 

intrepidity, telling them ^* that the last moment 
'^ of her life should be that of her reign,'' — she 

awaited the enemy. 

q5 
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Aurelian fbUowed doee upon the retreating anny; 
but, in his march between Emesa and Palmyra, 
suffered much firom the guerilla warfare of the 
harassing Arabs, whose light and fugitive troops 
watched the fit moment of surprise, and eluded the 
slow pursuit of the more disciplined, but less active 
Roman legions. Arrived before Palmyra, the em- 
peror found that its siege would be an object far 
more difficult and important than he or his most 
experienced generals had contemplated. 

Aurelian pressed the attacks in person with in- 
cessant vigour ; and it may be that the view of the 
fairy palace of the queen of the East, gleaming 
through the palms of its gardens, stimulated his 
efforts. It is possible that they may have fixed his 
gaxe, at the moment when an arrow, winged from 
the walls, reached his person, and inflicted a deep 
wound ; and it was, probably, while rankling under 
this infliction, that he wrote to the senate his me- 
morable despatch, which, in defending his own 
delays, and the protraction of the siege, has im- 
mortalised the genius and prowess of his enemy. 

" The Roman people,'' says Aurelian, ** speak 
with contempt of the war which I am waging 
against a woman. They ars ignorant both of the 
dMuracter and of the power of ZenoUa. Itisim- 
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possible to enumerate her warlike preparations of 
stones, of arrows, and every species of missile 
weapons. Every part of the walls is provided with 
two or three balists; and artificial fires are thrown 
from her military engines. The fear of punish* 
ment has armed her with a desperate courage. 
Yet, still I trust in the protecting deities of Rooke, 
who have hitherto been fitvourable to all my under- 
takings." 

Notwithstanding! however, this pious confidence, 
Aurelian became so doubtful of the event of the 
siege, that he judged it most prudent to propose 
terms of an advantageous capitulation. He offered 
to the queen a splendid retreat, and to the citizens, 
their ancient privileges. 2Senobia rejected his 
offer, accompanying her refusal with irony. Her 
letter, addressed to the emperor himself, breathed a 
spirit worthy of a hero, and a patriot. Its super* 
scription was '' Zenobia, queen of the East, to Au- 
relian Augustus/' 

'* It is not/' (she observes) " by writing, but by 
arms, that the submission you require from me can 
be obtained. You have dared to propose my sur- 
render to your prowess. But you forget that 
Cleopatra preferred death to servitude. The San^ 
cens, the Persians, the Armenians, are marching to 
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my aid, and how are you to resist our united forces, 
who have been more than once scared by the plun- 
dering Arabs of the desert? When you shall see 
me march at the head of my allies, you will not re^ 
peat an insolent proposition, as though you were 
already my conqueror and master." > 

This haughty reply silenced the hopes of Aure- 
lian, and sharpened his resentments. He attacked 
Ptdmyra with fresh vigour, but he failed to triumph 
either over the obstinate bravery of the garrison, 
or the indomptable spirit of the queen. 

Informed of the approach of the Persians, the em- 
peror marched against them, and challenged them 
to a pitched battle; but the enormous sums of 
money by which he bribed the Saracens and Arme- 
nians to defection, are thought to have served his 
cause more powerfully, than the arms of his legions. 

Palmyra, thus deprived of the aid of her natural 
allies, and disheartened by the death of Sapor, was 
further weakened by a famine and fearful morta- 
lity 1 • The possibility of further resistance was at 
an end. The rich magnates of the magnificent 
Palmyra were not superior to the desire of saving 
their splendid palaces, even at the expense of their 
national independence ; and all were rsady to sur- 
leoder. But the firmness of Zenobia still held 
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out. Supported by the expectation that eventuallj 
famine must compel the Roman anny to repass 
the desert, encouraged by the councils o£ her 
minister Longinus, and animated by her hopes and 
fears for her children, their safety, and their for- 
tunes, she refused to surrender. 

The valour and perseverance of Aurelian, how- 
ever, overcame every obstacle. From every part of 
Syria, ^*a regular convoy safely arrived in the 
Roman camp, which was increased by the return of 
Probus with his victorious troops from the recon- 
quest of Egypt.^' It was then, when all was lost 
save her own honour, that SSenobia resolved to 
!|-' escape the ignominy of a capture, and to fly. 

% Two of her youthful sons were no more ; but 

'^ she had provided for the safety of her two daughters, 

and of her younger boy Vaballath, as is proved by 
their having long survived the disastrous day, which 
rose upon the captivity of Palmyra. 

2^nobia, mounted on the fleetest of her drome- 
daries, directed her flight to the Euphrates, (sixty 
miles from Palmyra) and reached its shores in 
f;| safety, with the intention of passing into Persia, 

and claiming protection from her new allies. She 

had escaped from Palmyra under the shadows of 

II evening. Miraculously eluding the vigilance of 
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the Roman outposts^ she arrived, (probably by 
the wooderous fleetness of the dromedary,) * in 
the early morning at that point of the mighty river, 
beneath and above which, a tunnel and a bridge 
were luppoeed to have connected the two royal 
palaces of Babylon, which stood on either side. 

But of the '' golden city,'* the ** lady of king- 
doms," ^the beauty of the Chaldee's excel- 
lency,**t what remained to raise the spirit and 
cheer the hopes of the fugitive descendant of its 
foundress? The Euphrates then, as now, % rolled 
CO majestically through mounds of ruins and hills 
of rubbish, which once were temples, palaces, and 
gardens, ** gates of brass,*' and *' broad walls,** 
(the all that remained of ^* the glory of kingdoms,** 
^the praise of the whole earth.**) The frag- 
ments of its ^ pleasant palaces *' were already, in 
the words of the prophet, ^ the possessions of the 
bittern, and doleful creatures ;'* and the presence 
of the last and lonely representative of Semiramis 
may have startled them finom their lairs, on a spot 
where ^ the Arabian ventured not to pitch his 
tent.** 



* Tkt Afftbt Ulrai that Um drooMdarj or cuitl will nis OT«r 
•t mmtk g r oe e d fai set day at h or m ess ptrfDim fai tlflit or tos. 
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One great fragment existed then (and still exists) 
rising above all, which Alexander had gazed on 
with wonder and envy-— the tower of Belusl— a 
fragment, which, taken with all the poetry of deso- 
lation that surrounded it, may have first brought 
home to the bosom of the queen of the East a con« 
viction and a feeling, to which much of her after 
conduct might be attributable I What, indeed, 
was Palmyra to Babylon? and what was the end 
and object of the highest aspirations of mere vain- 
f^A I glorious and personal ambition ? The mounds of 

*^-| I Babylon, and the formless fragments of the tower 

of Belus, were sublime and ready answers 1 

It was in this scene, so humiliating to the last 
;4 great foundress of an empire m the East, that 2ie- 

nobia may have fully awakened from the fieJse 
dreams of glory, and felt how far beyond their 
highest accomplishments were the affections of Na* 
ture !~ All the mother may then have superseded the 
high excitements of the potentate ; and the queen, 
who had so lately, in the flushed spirit of her 
heroism and of her disappointed vengeance, resolved 
on self-destruction, may have here first conceived 
the idea of a far more difficult sacrifice : she may 
have resolved to live : for, Zenobia, unlike Cleo* 
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patra, though defeated and bereaved, had yet some- 
thing to lire for — her children !* 

The bark which was to convey her over the Eu- 
phrates into the land of her allies, was already 
touching the shore, when a corps of Roman cavalry^ 
sent in her pursuit by Aurelian, arrived on the spot ; 
and 2Senobia, when on the point of embarking, was 
seized and brought prisoner to the imperial head- 
quarters. 

That a change had come over the mind and 
spirits of Zenobia, in this most awful epoch of her 
life, was testified by her conduct and manner from 
the moment of her captivity ; for a calm and pas- 
sionless digni^ from thenceforth is said to have 
marked her deportment. Aurelian, whose little 
mind and great revenge had stomach for every 
species of mortifying insult, could not restrain his 
impetuous tauntings, when she first appeared in his 
tent. Suddenly bursting forth, witli all the bruta- 
lity of the Illyrian peasant, and the abruptness of 

* Is diacoTcrisg Um donbtfal cm bamo of all tkiagt, SUoobis 
BMy kavt wtll <l«tpittd Um pridt ottimoMm, and iu ofautkw 
display of «DiiatQnU intcMibility ; and kavt prvfarrad U^iog for 
bar luaily, to dyiag for Um takt of a naoM. Thia baroiam, lar 
gfaalar Umb aa aeC of aaU^^aatractloa, has, howavrr, baaa brooghl 
afafaMl bar to pcvfo tbatt ** aa fomala fortilsda is eo««ooJy arti- 
ialalt •• II li aoMon ataady or ODoaiataol.**— Oibboa. 
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the despotic soldier, he asked her, ''how she, a 
woman, had dared to oppoee the power of man, 
her lord and master ; and, above all, to set herself 
up in authority against the unity and supremacy of 
Rome and its mighty emperors 1*' 

The answer of Zenobia was adroit and womanly, 
at once firm and respectful :<— '* I acknowledge you 
alone/' (she said) ** as worthy of title of emperor ; 
but for jrour predecessors Gallienus and Claudius, 
they were unworthy of a throne, which they permitted 
to be overthrown, and which I upheld and saved for 
them." 

To this fact, to which Aurelian himself had 
borne testimony, he replied by referring to a council 
of ¥rar the fate of the captive queen and her parti- 
sans; although he had already in his omnipo- 
tence decided, that she should live to grace his 
triumph, and to be humbled by his clemen6^ 1 - 

The Roman soldiers, however, in their brutal 
fury, opposed themselves to the edict of their em* 
peror : they cried aloud and with furious yells for 
tlie life of Zenobia. The emperor with difficulty re« 
sisted the demands of these tyrants over all tjrrants^ 
who panted to tear his illustrious prisoner to 
r^ pieces; and he was compelled to offer to them, as an 

; I expiatory victim, her counsellor and minister, tiie 
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immortal Looginus^ whom he himself affected to 
consider as the responsible adviser of the daring 
resistance which Zenobia had made to his own power 
and prowess. The woman^ however, who, at the 
headofabandofArabsy had taken the field against 
the Ptesiansy wanted no other counsellor than her 
own brave spiriti to impel her to the defence of the 
kingdom she had founded, against the ambitious 
aggression even of Aurelian himself • 

Longinusi the sublime philosopher, the sealous 
minister, the devoted friend, was led forth to a 
public execution, by order of the conqueror of his 
sovereign and disciple, Aurelian ; and still fieurtber 
to glut the brutal ferod^ of the savage soldiers, 
the greatest writer of his age, (whose glorious works 
are still raising the human mind in its own con* 
sideration) was permitted to be tortured to death. 
The current of the LaiU della Ia^ was still 
running strong in the Roman temperament, when 
Aurelian and his victorious kgions could gloat 
over the lingering agonies and palpitating fibres of 
one, whose death, like his life, had illustrated ** the 
great sublime be drew.'** 
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That Longinus perished the victim of his zeal 
for Zenobia, there can be no doubt ; but that his 
miserable fate was due to her weakness or ingrati* 
tude, there is no proof. The feeble and unsupported 
suppositions of the writers, who have furnished 
modem historians with their philippics against Ze* 
nobia, are not worthy of confidence, when weighed 
against the undeniable facts of her life and cha- 
racter, and against the well-iknown cruelty and 
avenging temperament of Aurelian, Successful 
sovereigns have always had laudatory historiogra* 
phers, and Aurelian had his; but the defeated 
and unfortunate Zenobia had no faithful chronicler 
to tell her story, and to make her defence. He, 
whose genius she honoured, and who best knew her 
. motives, would have best written her history, and 
that of the times she lived in, had he not perished pre- 
maturely by a cruel death. He died not, however, as 
has been written, *' the innocent victim of his sove* 
reigp's fears," but the selected victim of the unlet- 
tered tyrant, who, in punishing the uncomproodsing 
^ ^ minister, was 'Mncapable of being moved by the 

r genius and the learning, which had served equally 

to harmonize and elevate the souls of Longinus and 
II Zenobia." 

1 The insignificant retailer of the cn^diU of this 
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dark and illiterate epoch of antiquity, Vopiacus, who 
took Aurelian as the subject of one of his historical 
romances,* is the authority quoted by a modem, who 
is himself a great authority, for the supposition that 
Zeoobia ** ignominously purchased lier own life, by 
the sacrifice of her fame and friends.*' But what 
were the ^ friends'* of the bereaved and conquered 
2Senobia to her imperial rival and conqueror ? Had 
be not the queen of the East, the last of the thirty 

* Flftvivt Vopitcna* in tht reign of Diodctian, com* 
pOMd tht hiatorj of A«rtUaa, and of loiiio of hit immodiaU too* 
esMort, wKich tkoo oot tbo not wry aatbontic compiktioa of tbo 
Aagvatma history. Tho nogativo oalogiQai pasted on Vo- 
hiscos by a modem French critk, is worth cttiog : ** qnoiqne ce 
■*eel pas na boo aotenr, i\ eel cepeodant moins mao?ais qnetoos 
lee antree, doot on a lait one eompilatioo poarcompoeer,** l*Hit* 
torim Av(iistm Scriptores. Zosimos (the other aothor, who 
faraishes Gibbon with re fer ences against Zenobia. was a Greek 
writer of the fifth or tiath oeotory, of whom little it known, ea* 
cept that he wrote a hittory of the empire from Aogottos to Dki* 
elesian. He was a tealoos sopporter of the old chnreh of Paganism* 
and he could not, therefore, he very Csnmrable to the phikMophical 
pnpil of Looginos, who Csnmred the Jews, and protected a Chris* 
tiaa bishop: ** car il iroyait avec peine »*etablir sor lee mines de la 
leligion de ess p^res celledes Chretiens ; etde cette opinion pen re* 
flechie, et de son sAle poor sa religion, naissent des trails de par* 
tialitd, doot ea pent eicveer llramme, mais noo pas l*historien !'* 
Bach wem the hisloHane on whose opinions Gibbon formed his own 
Idea of Zeoobia*^ latter eoodocl. Looginos and Zenobia, (had soch 
ecribblere written In their times.) wooM have koghed at opinions 
Ikna haarded, on eventa so far lemofed from the eemtiay of 
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tyrants, the ''Augusta,** who bad disputed the 
empire with him in his power? — and how was she 
compelled to offer such a price for her own life, as 
the lives of her friends, when to preserve that life, 
for the illustration of his own vain-glorious triumph, 
(the matchless pearl that was to give lustre to the 
victor^s crown) was the ambition and fondest hope 
of Aurelian's pride and policy ? 

After the conquest of Palmyra, and tlie sup* 
pression of the rebellion in E|gypt| followed the 
well-known triumphal entry of Aurelian into 
Rome ; and *' since the foundation of Rcmie,'* 
(sajrs the great historian of its decline and fall,) 
'* no general had more nobly deserved a triumph 
than Aurelian, nor was a triumph ever celebrated 
with superior pride and magnificence.*' So long 
and various, indeed, was the pomp of this cere« 
mony, that though it began with the dawn, it 
was still winding its gorgeous way to the capital, 
amidst the shadows of twilight; and the great 
hero of the mighty melo-drama did not reach 
his palace till it was dark. The multitudinous 
people rent the air with acclamations, the expression 
of their ''unfeigned joy, wonder, and gratitude.** 

The pomp opened with an unwieldy procession of 
four royal tigers, twenty elephants, and two hun^ 
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died wfld and curious animals, the produce of 
every clime and region of the norths east, and 
south* These grim and most fearful images of 
brute force in all its most reckless savagery, were 
followed close, by sixteen hundred men, formed in 
the pride of Nature's finest type, who were then 
wending their melancholy way to horrid immola- 
tion* Chosen for their strength and symmetry, 
to grace the triumph, they were destined with 
the morning's light to be torn to pieces by the wild 
beasts, in whose track they now followed^— for the 
amusement of the Roman people, and the glory 
of their emperor. The victims thus set apart from 
the lists of humanity, were stigmatized with the 
name of Gladiators ; but they were, nevertheless, 
men : men such as the chisel of the noblest of all 
the arts has recorded them, for the wonder and ad- 
miration of posterity.* 

Close upon this frightful spectacle, so calculated 
to strike terror and pity upon every heart, came the 
chariots that were loaded with the spolia opima ;— an 
evidenceof the gorgeous puerilityand meanambition 
of the worshipped gods and tyrants of Rome. They 
consisted of the plundered wealth of Asia, and the 
arms and ensigns of the conquered nations, who 
had vainly stnigi^ for independence against so- 

* TIm d/iH Olsdislor il Um CspHoL 
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perior force. But amidst these spoils of war, there 
was one sumpter-chariot loaded with household 
elegancies, witli articles of royal and domestic mag- 
nificence, gold and silver plate of Greek and Indian 
workmanship, carpets of Persia, and urns of Egypt^ 
chairs of ivory, and ewers gemmed with precious 
stones. All these were piled together, in artful 
disorder. 

The Roman people must have gazed on these 
monuments of a barbarian civilization with envy 
and wonder ; while the eyes of the fenoale portion 
of the multitude may have moistened, as, amidst 
this gorgeous splendour of the palace-home of the 
queen of the East,* they discovered even her very 
wardrobe, her rich Syrian tunics, her Persian 
diadem, and imperial mantle : for such was the 
meanness of the conqueror, ''who so nobly de« 
served a triumph/' that the minutest articles of 2#e* 
nobia's^ toilet were exposed to the popular gaze ! 
Perhaps, too, in derision of the pedantic woman, her 
golden stylus, and the rolls on which she had written 
her ** History of the East,'' together with the works 
ip I of Longinus,t whose preservation, above all others, 

\\ * ** ZeDobia aimait le faito, et Toalait que sa coor ^galAt en 

tplendear celle dea roit de Pane. — Hitt. UniTer., Segnr. 

t Theae were at that time tolaminoat, though now redooed to 
the aiogle treatiie oo the tublimt. Looginua was namad " the 
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poiterit; would moat have coveted, may ham been 
■mongthen precious ipoils. 

AAer tbete came the ambasndon from the »• 
moteet part 6f the earth, from Ethiqiia, China, 
Penia, Arabia, India, and Bactriaoa; their rich 
and pictureeque drenee were called in to aid the 
•cenic effect, and their own pretence in Rome wai 
emfdojed to confirm the £une and power of the 
emperor ! 

Crowns of gold, too, ** the offerings of grateful 
cities," which Aurelian had plundered and depopu- 
lated, and other offerings from nations be had en- 
slaTod, equally grateful, relieved the eye, between 
the pasnge of these living tributes to his gloiy. 
Then came the train of captives, who best attested 
the great northern victories of Aurelian, warriors 
of a new creation, the free children of the forests, the 
wild eons of the mountain and the hill. Often de- 
feated, but never subdued or extenninated, thur 
raoea continued to pour forth from ago to age, in 

IriHKbMiy." Hta -Tralkaim tlMSabUM- wu faoodia 
M tU mnma Ua Uknij at Bala. \m 1564, by rnusam I to hanfl. 
Tka wofU pntoUj wma ilMloMafUs " Critkml B««ir)u •■ 
tW OrMk AethMa.- to Um bwbwiM phadv' of AaraUas't aal- 
4itn, vfcM Ikay taak Palajfa, ar ta Um fktj *M|MMa if 
Mm SMfVir, lAw ba had fM iba UlMtriaaa aattar la 4Ntk. 
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incrcasiug multitudes, and with deathless energies, 
till Rome and iiil her greatoess was trampled under 
theii victorious steps. These were (tie FVanks, the 
Gauls, the SarmaliaDs, and tlie Vandals, each tribe 
distinguished by it« peculiar standards and in»crtp- 
tions. 

On one of these bannera was emblazoned " tha 
AniazoDs," a name given in irony, or in policy, to a 
littln band of women, remarkable for their heroic 
beauty, who had been token with arms in their 
hands, fighting at their husband's sides: "for among 
barbarian nations, women have often been found to 
fighting," — a violence, indeed, done to Nature, but 
done by Nature herself, end sanctified by tlie cir- 
cumstances. 

The unfortunate Emperor Tetricus* followed,— 
the representative of her, who made him emperor, 
of Victoria, " the heroine of the west." But every 
eye, disregarding all the other captives, was strained 
to catch the first glimpse of the greater tlian all I — 
the Roman Augusta— tlie rival of AureUan, — the 
queen of tlie East ! She appeared at lost, on 
foot, preceding liev own magnificent chariot, th« 

* TetriCDi KU •noniFanied b; h)i loo. The; vera bgtb IB 
the Gallic rmlumr, trowicn, a aaffroo luaic, and a parpliDiantl*! 
thii )* one of ttaa wrliMt noticM of Frwtch bahioai m nconl. 
VOL. II. K 
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triumphal car in which she had once hoped to enter 

■ 

the gates of Rome a» its empress mother ! Her 

beautiful figure was fettered by ponderous ma* 

nacles of gold* and the chains which encircled her 

it- •. neck were so weighty, that a slave walked beside 

her to support them, as she moved in the majesty 
of her humiliation. She seemed almost to faint 
under the weight of the jewels, with which her en- 
feebled, yet queen-like person, was decorated and 
encumbered. Not so her conqueror, who followed 
her steps in a triumphal car, drawn by four ele- 
phants t 

** Aloft, in Awfbl ttato, 
TiM godlike hofo tato— ** 

the crowned " Deus *' and " Dominus " * of a 
new species of worship. 

The senate, the people, and the army closed 
the procession : but, amidst their shouts of joy, 
some symptoms of discontent were manifested by 
the '' conscript fiUhers,'Vho, in their e4!prj/ die cofpt, 
as men and magistrates, could not suppress a 
rising murmur, when the '' haughty emperor thus 
exposed to ignominy a Roman and a magistrate, in 

* 8oo Um l o J i li of A«r«liaii. Bmk booMgo had bota 

nioetad witli sMwrrtaco ty Um ftnt Cmmv; t«t Um tiUo «l 

• -— riord—d f i p troc'* watgifM by Um pcopto, sad a crop tt d 

Vftbthter 
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the person of the ex-emperor Tetricus. For tlie 
Roman empress, however, who iq&ch more than shared 
this "ignominy," there was no Bympathyl None at 
least was openly demonstrated; though among the 
women some proud-feeling hearts may have swelled, 
as this nohle creature, this faitliiul wife, this devoted 
motlier, this spirited queen, trod her doleful way to the 
capitol in chains, where she was so worthy to be 
crowned. 

They may have even felt their own wrongs in her's, 
and wept as they gazed an the fallen greatness of this 
glory of their sex ; and if one man of genius, or of 
learning, mingled with tlie brute mass of a degraded 
population, he, too, may have considered the intel- 
lectual queen, the fnend of Longinufi, the lover of 
science and philosophy, with a far other sentiment, 
than that, which he was forced to affect, in lavishing 
loud vivate on the hero, whose glory was founded on 
the destruction and misery of the species ! 

On this great occasion, the moral triumph was the 
woman's ; the gorgeous and theatrical solemnity was 
her master's ! Posterity must now judge between 
tliem ; but it is a remarkable feature in tliis triumph, 
granted to a hero, that it opened with tigers, and 
ended with slaves. 
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It had been customary, upon all such occasions, to 
strangle those princes who had unsuccessfully op- 
posed the Roman arms, in the defence of their own 
thrones and freedom ; and their execution was per- 
petrated as soon as the triumphal pomp had ascended^ 
the steps of the capitoh It was the wiser lenity of 
the Emperor Aurelian to spare the lives of the two un- 
fortunate sovereigns he bad defeated, and to permit 
Tetricus and Zenobia to enjoy an honourable repose. 
Aurelian presented Zenobia with an elegant villa at 
Tivoli, in place of the kingdom he bad ravaged from 
her. 

Thither she retired with her two daughters and 
her son, elevated, not degraded, to the rank of 
a Roman matron ; and if the ruins of Babylon 
and the deserted palaces of Palmyra may some- 
times have recurred to her, amidst the pleasant 
paradise of Tivoli, the affections of Nature must 
have compoisated her for the extinction of that 
false grandeur, which her ambition bad led her to 
seek, at the expense of her happiness and repose. She 
had taken Semiramis and Cleopatra for the models of 
the heroic portions of her life : like the first, she had 
legislated and reformed ; while,* like the second, she 
bad carried oo the tradition of mind by her encou- 
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ragement of the learned ; and, like both, her moral 
energies fell only before that physical force which 
then governed the universal world! In her latter 
dajrs the queen of the East emulated the virtues 
of Cornelia, and may have recalled them to the 
Romans by her example and her life. Her intel- 
lectual posterityi illustrating a new phasis of so- 
ciety in the fifth century, * bore evidence to the 
most ancient of all dogmas — that great and good 
mothers are the true foundresses of the dynasties of 
genius. They were so in the great days of Israel ; 
and they were so in the best days of Rome. 

* Zmiobiut, Bishop of Florence in the time of St. Ambfoee, it 
tapposed bj Barooiat to h4Te been deicendant of the Queen of 
Pklmyn. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tht WoMM of Um Empir«»Valeri»— ThMdon— PriMa— Htlena. 



The magnificent triumph accorded by the Roman 
|| - army and people to the most warlike and fortunate 

of emperors, was quickly followed by hit assassination! 
The pride of Aurelian had long been offensive to the 
senate ; his cruelty was feared by all the most illus- 
trious families of Rome, who suffered from its exer- 
|r am ; and his ignorant and haughty impatience of all 

civil institutions, evinced his intention of governing 
by the sword that empire, which be vauntingly as- 
?! sorted he had won by the sword I 

The greatest general, and the worst politician of his 
time, Aurelian, was better fitted to command an 
army, than to govern a state ; and the acts of se- 
verity with which be filled up the short interval, be- 
tween his triumphal entry into the capital and hb 
departure firom it for the Bast, were abhorrent to 
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policy, to justice, and humanity. "The executionen 
were £itigued, the priaons were crowded, and the On* 
happy senate lamented the death or absence of ita 
most illostrious members." 

The excuse for this severity vm an inaDirectJon of 
the workmen of the mint ;* — its excesses, the result 
of his own cruel temperament, to which tiie excite- 
ment of shedding blood was a necessary indulgence. 
Five months after his "triumph," when on his march 
near Byzantium, he fell a victim to a military and 
domestic conspiracy, and Was murdered by tlie hands 
of one of his own generals, whom he had most 
trusted. 

The close of the third century found the Roman 
world a prey to a ferocious soldiery, to sanguinary 
tyrants, and to the perpetual incursions of those 
brave and reckless barbarians, whose conquests 
over existing civilizadon were about to change the 
whole condition of society. From time to time, 
some few great individuals appeared upon the hlood- 
BtEuned arena of the empire, who, by their military 
skill, high discipline, and dauntless spirits, upheld ith 
greatsesB. They were chiefly nulitaty odventuren 
from the warlike province of Illyrium. Aiter the 
■ Om of tlw MriiNt tiriht Mt TMom. 
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death c£ the good and wise Tacitus, (the descendant 
of the historian, and successor of Aurelian,) the pea- 
santry of that province, "who had already given 
Claudius and Aurelian to the sinking empire/' had 
an equal right to glory in the elevation of Probus, 
whose victories over the barbarians of all nations re- 
lieved Rome from its noost pressing dangers, and 
raised its proud eagles once more, on the shores of the 
remotest rivers of the north. 

The great legislative talents of Probus would have 
been equally beneficial to the ruined people as his 
conquests, had they been permitted to have taken 
eflfect ; but his imprudence in neglecting to court that 
military popularity, by which the wisest, like the 
worst, were destined to be governed, deprived Rome 
of one of the best of her emperors. Probus, while 
.superintending in person the draining of the marshes 
of Sirmium, (more attentive to the interests of man- 
kind than to the indulgence of his troops, ) was urging 
on the soldiers employed in the task, when they sud- 
denly broke forth into a furious mutiny, and attacked 
his person. He flew for refuge to a lofly tower, but 
fled in vain. The tower was forced, and a thousand 
swords were plunged into the bosom of him, who, a 
rooinentbefotB, these skves and tyrants had hoMured 
as a god, and addressed as their " lord." 
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A new reign, as usual, was followed hj a new 
murder. The ambiguous death of the short^UTed 
and ^cellent Emperor Carius, made way for lus 
eldest Boa Carious, who added the vices of Helioga- 
balus to the cruelty of Domitian. At the moment 
when he was about to kindle the flames of <dvil 
war in Borne, he, too, fell in his turn a victim to pri- 
Tate vengeance ; having been murdered hj a tribune, 
whose wife he had seduced. 

The glorious and protracted reign of Dioclesian 
which followed, gave breathing time to exhausted 
humanity, and ag^n loit on opening in Uie dork vista 
of anarchical story, through which the light of wo- 
man's mind shone forth, — faintly, indeed, but still 
steadily. The birth of one of the greatest emperors 
which Rome had ever possessed, was as abject as his 
character was elevated. His mother was a slave in 
the &nuiy of a noble Iloman senator ; and the name 
ot his father must have been at least doubtful, ainee 
Hn son took for his own one derived from the little 
town ofhis mother's birthand parentage — Diodes, or 
Dodea, in Dabnatia. 

That the freedom of the parents hod been obtuned, 
was proved by the son's being permitted to take the 
profession of arms. From that moment, he forced 
a5 
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his way to fortune and to fiune, by every species of 
ii merit best calculated to obtain success, till he ascended 

the throneof the empire, at a time when such anoccu<« 
. pant was most necessary to save it from sinking. 

\\ - The genius which raised the son of a slave to the 

i| empire of the world, still presided over the great reign 

j( of Diodesian ; and from his elevation to the throne, to 

Ii hit Toluiitaiyabdieation, almost «Tei7 act WM marked 

as the unprecedented experiment of a great and ori- 
ginal mind. His early introduction of a new form of 
administration, his early association of Maximian into 
the government, and his adoption of two younger coU 
leagues, which gave to Rome two Augusti and two 
CsBsars at the same time, was followed by the well 
distributed departments of the elder and younger 
imperial chiefs, and by the harmony and union 
of all. This union which cemented their power, 
notwithstanding the greatest dissonance of character 
and disparity of talents, was among the moral miracles 
effected by one, who, though bom a slave, taught the 
world that Nature knows no distinction in the dis- 
tribution of her fitvours. 

Maximian, whom Diodesian had associated in his 
own supreme power, was a brave, ijpiorant, and illi- 
terate peasant, a gallant and disciplined soldier, who 
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well justified by his stature, strengl 
tlie roythicttl name, bestowed on hin 
patroD — that of " Augustua-Herculiui 

epithets, if intended to represent the e 
force inherent in one, and the high 

spectively applicable to two meti, 
and yet so well associated for the i 
times. 

The two younger CBesars who we 
share in the labours ofa government. 
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that of the world, were Galerilis, 
raised from the pastoral profession of 
be the victorious general of an army ] 
tius, whose gentler birth and nobler 
derived from his illustrious mother 
niece of tlie Emperor Claudius. 

To strengthen the bonds of this j 
by ties of a tenderer nature, the two 
perors, Dioclesian and Maximian, adop 
their new associates as his son. Dioc 
tlie character of father to the rude Galei 






mian to Uie more refined and well-bon 
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while each of the Augusti obliged his 
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npudiate hii tlready wedded wife, and to amune 
the dangeraoi hoooun of ui imperial wii-in-law t 
tiiut battering fiuth sod independetxe for power and 
rank. 

TotbebardimaDof Sardaea. (the Ceeear-Annenta- 
riua of the wita of Borne,) was given Valeria, the 
(kugfater of the Emperor Dioclerian. A creature ao 
laveljr, and ao pftad, ao hig^ in rank and ptAlio 
stimatioD, may have readily reconciled the rough 
nldier to hit wparatioD from the humbler and coaiBer 
partner of the peataot'i choice. Coutantiufl became 
the buaband of Flavia Theodora, the ttep-daughter of 
Maximian, and only child of Butropia, by a noble 
Syrian, h«r fint buiband. 

The wit of Theodora was an inberitaoce from her 
i. mother, and her beauty it attested by her medals ; 

yet thus portitmed, with such advantages of persmi 
and of Urtb, .there was an obvious reluctance to this 
illustrious marriage on the part of Coostantius ; and 
DioeWisian gave a singular importance to his divorce, 
by every legal form, that could mark the validi^ of the 
fint marriage, and his own suspicion of the preference 
Crit I7 the new Cmnt, for the eariier ties of his youth, 
ever the new alliances of his polity and ambition. 

WUU Oo brave bat gentle Coostantius was yet in 
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the spring of his fame, and prime of his vatour, ha 
had become eoamoured of the beautiful daughter of 
an innkeeper in the little bourg of Dripeaum, at 
whose house lie lodged on his march through Nioo- 
media from Penia. The charms, or wit, or, peiiiapi, 
the art of the plebeian beauty, succeeded in coavert- 
ing the passing fancy of the Kotnan general into a 
permanent affection, which terminated in marriage. 
That she followed her husband in lui remotest cam- 
paigns, is proved by the uncertainty of the biith-plaoe 
of their first-bom son, which has been " the sob- 
ject not only of literary, but of national dispute :" ' 
amidst the darkness of monkish inventicms, and the 
partialities of more modem historians, it is scarcely 
yet ascertained, whether Britain or Dada was the 
native place of one, whose existence became a gre«t 
epoch in the world's history. " For, in the life of a 
roving soldier," (observes one of the ablest commen- 
tators on this disputed point) " the place of his mar- 
riage, or of his children's birth, have little eonoem 
with each other." 

That the conduct of the low-bom wiie of the 
illustrious Constantius had been govemfld by a con- 
summate prudence, was proved by the qmet obscurity 
in which this early period of her life was passed : 
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that her mind was cultivated and enlightened, was 
best attested by Constantius's consigning to her 
sole superintendence the education of his eldest son. 
The name of this devoted wife was Helena, that 
of her son was Ck>nstantine : -^ the future saint and 
future hero of the Christian world, and the first 
founders of its state church. For not to Constantine, 
her imperial son, alone, be addressed the eulogy or 
reproach of Dante's fearless lines I* That son had 
never raised the cross, had not his mother placed it in 
i^. his hands; nor would he have ''conquered in its 

sign," had she not early taught him to win the age, 
by adopting the spirit of the age : thus making her 
own reforming and spiritual creed the great state- 
engine of the times, the political expediency by which 
the supreme power was to be attained and ooose* 
crated. 

Coostantine, sumamed the great, was just eighteen, 
when bis father, promoted by Dioclesian to the rank 
of CsBsar, was sent to govern Britain; and the 
hearts of the mother and the son were still throbbing 
Ugh, in the first outburst of their latent ambitioD, 

* *' AU CottiACioo, di qoMto ■»!• fa nMlrt, 
Nm k tM CMTtniMi, Mk qMlk doU, 
CIm 4k !• fnm U prteo rieeo Plitfv,** Ae. 

Dsfttt, GmMo Um., f. lie. 
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when the divorce of Coostantius redu 
despair, and her too to a state of obw 
gradation. 

Separated from his mother, and bui 
palace of Dioclesian, (who then held h 
comedia) Constantiae became the de] 
and suspected captive of the master oi 
From his imperial prison he was oa 
being sent to join the army in Persia ai 
Dioclesian, to avoid complying with h 
quest that he might have his son 
Britain, (where Constantius then coi 
posed him to the perils of the most h 
(are. 

History is silent on this darkest inte 
of the bereaved and outraged mother o 
But to Helena the epoch may have 
intense purposes, and of profound cogii 
then that the greatest passions may havi 
to bear upon the highest views ; and 
vengeance ever perpetrated, a vengeann 
a spiritual conviction to the accomplis 
highest maternal ambition, may have 1 
conceived and fostered. It was then, th: 
the anxious mother, and the indignati 
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carded wife, gave the intensity of personal wrongs, to 
the teal of enthusiastic fiuth ! The gods of Olympus 
already trembled on their altars ; and the high de« 
sliny of the future master of the world was determined, 
even while he was yet fighting in the wars of Persia 
and Egypt, for the honours and station of a tribune ; 
or was cmnbating for life and death in a single contest 
with a giant barbarian, and a " monstrous lion."* 
The reign of Diodesian closed the imperial history 

of the west, with a glory suitable to the awful grandeur 
of the approaching crisis in the history of mankind, 
the greatest on record. Stamped as it was with the 
seal of Dioclesian*s own genius, it equally combined 
within itself the mighty fragments of the old civiliza* 
tion, and the forming elements which were to constitute 
the new. Twenty years of brilliant public prosperity 
were passed by the emperor in fighting, conquering, 
travelling, and legislating,-}- while victories abroad, 
lefionns at home, rebellions suppressed, revolts chas* 
tised, thrones overthrown, and dynasties restored, were 



* ** 0«ltri«t, or ptrhapt hit own ooortge, tipoMd 
9kii^tomha with a Strwtiaii, sad with a mooitroiu lion.*' 

t **0s hii dot ploii««n 4diU tl i^gltmtni trlt Mgtt. doot on r4* 
liosY* ^Mk|«M diipoMtloM dMM !• eod« dt Jvstiiuto.**-- Hi»t.UBiv«r. 
Om «f ths Moit WMtifol of thMs snsetsd that bom •hmild ba ae* 
cwfdbjthaaMahahadMrrad. ••Baakhgratitadafiroaithttarth,** 
ha laid, •• aad yaa haaMi with it 
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the imposing results. The capital of the world was 
embellished aod enlarged, and those of the remoter 
provinces beautified and raised in dignity and impor- 
tance ; and four imperial courts were maintained with 
Asiatic luxury in diSerent parts of the world.* 

Previously, the emperors (with few exceptions) bad 
lived with their great oiEcers as compaoions in anna. 
They had commanded as generals, judged as preeton^ 
administered as consuls, and opened their palaces to 
the public, like the chief magistrates of a great com- 
monwealth. But the court of Diocle^an was tlie centre 
of all magnificence, the school of all refinement ; and 
wherever it was held, in Rome or in Nicoroedia, was 
mounted upon the oriental type. Surrounded by slaves 
(the unsightly guardians of exclusive habits), and 
jealously protected from intrusion by guards (sta- 
tioned even in the interior apartments, to which minis- 

* TheM pkluu aiul tiis campa of Uia delegklcil C«MW« were at ohm 
th« Undmirk* of concSDtrated power, and th« tigni al iu appraBch- 
ing di«*oiatlon. On the diviiion of tha empiri, of wliich Diodaaiaa, 
bonTer, remuDnl tha laprema head, ha CQcfided Illjria, Thimca, 
Haeedooia, and Sjria, to tlntbrntalOalErina: Gaol, Spain, ftad Bri- 
tain (more fortaoata) vaa placed nnder the goTeniinnit of tha •»- 
liflhtonad ConataDtiui, who held bii milituy cnort at York. T» 
Mwctmian, tha emperor'a aaparior coHeagna, tho Mcond Aagnatoii 
Itatj tod Spain wen aaiigned ;whilt Diocletian reaerted for Umaalf 
Aaiaud Afric*, a natnnl pnferance. perhapa In tha loa of th* ikn 
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ten and fisivourites alone bad access), the emperor, to 
mark still more widely the distinction between him- 
•elf and the rest of mankind, exchanged the purple 
woollen mantle of the Cesars for a robe of golden 
tissue, and habitually bound his brow with the genuned 
diadem of Asiatic despotism* 

. By an imperial edict, he, also, commanded the 
Roman people to address him as Dominus, (a style 
particularly offensiTe to Roman ears,) and he humbled 
them still further by calling them ** his subjects,'* a 
term till then unknown. The creation of new per* 
•ooal distinctions changed the associations of the 
people with their institutions. Dukes,'counts, viscounts, 
referendaries, chamberlains, and other new titles, 
replaced names and offices which had hitherto re- 
called the ancient liberties of Rome } and the deepen- 
ing shadows, which the dark ages now cast before 
them, gave, amidst the apparent splendour, indication 
of the coming obscuration of all the existing remnants 
of human independence. 

This weakness of the emperor was, however, lost in 
thehaloof his genius and his fortune; and his reign is 
quoted as the greatest, and his laws as the wisest, which 

glorified the last century of the empire. But if 
rhetoricians in their declamations, and poets in their 
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eulogiea (for hutoriaui there were then none*), have 
given the full measure of praise to ^ glocy, the 
genius, the nlour, and the justice, of Diocletian, hit 
reign has been marked for die exeeratioo of po«- 
teri^ hy that terrible epithet, " the em of mar^r- 

Meantime, the glorious intellect of antiquity was 
nlent. The philosophy, the poetry, the eloquence 
of Greece, so ostentatiously, jret so servilely assumed 
to itself 1^ Rome, were becoming scarcely more than 
a tradition ; and, bad not events spoken for them- 
selves, in times so fatal to the spiiibial nature <£ 
man, even the fiisti of this reign, so important and 
portentous in themselves, might have escaped the 
knowledge of posterity. 

Still mind, though degraded, was not quenched ; 
tot while the forms of government and the calamities 
of war were combining in the west, to obliterate that 
literature and philosophy, which, (maugre the great 
names of Cicero, of Virgil, of Horace, of livy, of 
Tacitus, and of the other luminaries of the gold and 
silver ages of Roman classicality), never took a finn 



* Tb« dry ftnd cold khbraTikbaa* of Capitalinu tai of Aonlina 
Victor,' mc^gTS nui Jocomplate u tbaj ua, ■au««Jy gif* tB tbM* 
wriUn • clum U tba digDlty of hbtoriant. 
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and a deep root in the Roman intellect,— -other causes 
were in operation in the eastern part of the empire, 
to rouse the dormant spirit of inquiry, and to enlist 
the passions on the side of the most abstract and 
transcendental speculation. 

The establishment of the successors of Alexander 
in the Bast, had brought the philosophy of the Greeks 
into the closest contact with the religious systems of 
Egypt and of Palestine ; and had forced a comparison 
between their doctrines, which, in the first instance, 
must have given a shock to the partisans of each. 
The Jews, established in Alexandria by the exigencies 
of commerce, were early in the field, studying the 
dogmas of the several sects into which philosophical 
Greece was divided, comparing them with their own 
national doctrines, and finally endeavouring to amal- 
gamate the whole into one common system. 

It was thus that the sect of new Platonists arose, 
whose opinions gave so decided a colour to the Chris- 
tianity of the third century, and assisted so largely in 
determining its subseqxient fortunes. Of the various 
systems of the Greeks, that of Plato best accorded, 
by its mysticism, its obscurity, and its subjugation to 
verbal imposition, with the belief in miracles, and in 
fmmmnnirations between man and superior intelli- 
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gmces, tiwB current in the east. That •ystem, which, 
at long dJgtontintervaltjhaa revived and recommended 
itself to acceptance, not more fcv the elegant language 
and persuasive eloquence of its founder, than f<Mr its ap- 
titude to flatter the vani^ of its adepts, and to asto- 
nish the vulgar b; its sublime obscurity, very naturally 
obtained possession of the Asiatic imaginatifm ; and 
tbou^ the new sect professed to be, and aimed at 
being, eclectic, and at combining all o^Hnioos in one 
liaiinoDious whole, yet the doctrines of the Plato- 
[liciaas, as the most acceptable, eventually swallowed 
up the rest, and became the foundatioa of the new 
lystem. In tliis amalgamation, both sets of ideas 
won respectively modified ; the Jewish (and subse- 
<|iieatly the Chiistian systems), became subtilised, 
and imbued with more philosophic forms ; and the 
transcendentalism of the old Platonists received a 
deeper die of vagueness and of mystery from the 
thaumatolog; of the east.* 

* Of Plotiniu, tha Kmt uriUr of th* new PbtmUt*, it b ob* 
Mfvad: " La eincUra D j(ttqa« at limDM«D<l*oUl da m philaaopbi* 
U nnd aonTwit oUcan at inioMllisibla. SJoaaiig* dMiiU«>rl«in 
ct pr4d*c*,aaiqagll««Mrr«*poadcDt dcaobjataTMi, on mllotttim 
caKVaair qaa Phitia loi-ntisa a'aa iToit pu toa}oara da — bitblaa. 
Maia qnandon parrlaattta ncttia ila placad'aDlwBina,qQi t'abaw 
diSM waa rCtcrra au tgaraaietu d*aDa Inag i aa t iaa tdaoHa at 
praqa'aa ddira (coodltiaa indiapaonUa Wnqo'«B nat tranar 
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Of the eariy influence of this philosophy upon 
Christianity, there exists distinct evidence in the 
opening verses of St. John's gospel, which are pure 
* Platonism in. language and in thought ; and it is not 
perhaps too much to refer all the disputes which di- 
vided and disturbed the infant church, to a contest 
between those who, in forming their religious creed, 
adopted, and thoae who rejected, more or less, of the 
new philosophy. 

Several traits in the life of Plotinus mark this 
Asiatic influence upon his doctrines. His disciples, 
under his guidance, adopted the strangest practices. 
Oneof them, Rogatian, a Roman prsetor, sold his goods, 
freed his slaves, and abandoned his charge, to live 
freely in the open air (an Essenian, if not a Christian 
practiceof the day) ; and the women more especially 
adopted his chimeras, and abandoned themselves to 
his reveries, so congenial to their lively imaginations 
and excitable fibre; (another striking trait of the 
manners of the Therapeutes and Christian innovators.) 
While philosophy thus spiritualized the intelligence 
of the Asiatic population, religious enthusiasm spread 
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its influence among all dasaea ; Bad when the pio- 
gi«ss of ChiiEtianitf finally carried the leaven of 
this fennentation into all parts of the empire,- the 
women were most especially induced to interest them- 
selves in the controversies to which it gave rise. ' 
Among these, the women of the imperial &milie« 
became conspicuous for thnr zeal and pertinaei^. 
They took the broad road of free inquiry ; and 
though often bewildered and seduced by the metft- 
physical distinctions of tiie prevailing party ammg 
the Christians, still their object was truth ; and their 
health, their repose, even their lives, were sacrificed 
in its pursuit. Combating in the field of speculative 
ofunion with the ardour of neophytes, and the teal 
of apostles, they protected Lactantius,* studied Buse- 
bius, adopted the metaphysics of Porphyry, and c^ 
posed the scepticism of Hierocles. 

While the mothers and the wives of the reigning 
sovereigns were thus spiritually occupied, Galerins 
and Maximian panted for a pretext to exterminata 
the religion, thus favoured, by destn^ng its pro- 

* LMUn(ii»,forhU*l(Minaoee,wMlD*it«ab7l>ioc!ltUutatM(:h 
ifaatoric ID Nicomedia; but, fron hUignortDeaof GrMk, ha bad fiw 
Wk wii . When then, hi* hamtDJt; wu eicitad bjtlMparMei- 
tloM o( tba CfarUUMii, wbleh probabl; becama tba oecMloa of Ui 
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fenoTB. They had with them on this subject the 
bigotry of the people, the interests of the pontiffs, 
the whole force derived from ancient establishments, 
the vices of the profligate, and the fears of the super- 
stitious. But, above all, they had, with them, the 
desolating dissensions, raised among the Christians 
themselves, on vain and frivolous questions, the de- 
parture of the religion from its primitive simplicity, 
and the rankness of its corruptions,* springing from 
the wealth and pride of its prelates, and from its 
derelictioa of the free and independent constitution 
of the primitive church.t 

Diocletian, too careless of the progress of a sect 
which he probably despised, and Ck>nstantius too 
sagacious not to have discovered the hold it had gained 
on the minds of mankind, were both inclined to 
toleration. But while the four heads of the imperial 
government were thus diversely affected, the genius, 
the learning, and the leisure of the Empress Prisca, 
and of her daughter Valeria, (whom Diocletian had 
bestowed upon the unlettered Galerius), led them 
to listen with respect to the doctrines of Christianity, 
and to commune with its orators and writers. It was 
supposed that they had been privately Ix^tised; 

•HM-oltlMCIisreii. f 
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and it is certain that several of the principal officers 
of their household, and even of Diocletian's, followed 
the example of the empresses, and (protected by 
their influence) adopted the faith which they had 
embraced. Although their offices obliged the latter 
to accompany the emperor when he witnessed the 
rites of the state polytheism, they enjoyed, with 
their wives, children, and slaves, the free exercise 
of the new religion. 

While the august mother and her imperial daughter 
(the most accomplished women of their day) were 
tlius raising a christian shrine in the very palace of 
the persecutor, (aiid doubtless delayed the execution of , . 
his cruel policy, ) the repudiated Helena, in her cloistral 
retreat, from which she was so soon called to become 
an empress, was meditating her great scheme of 
holy ambition, and dreaming that dream, which her 
son was so soon to accomplish. Constantia, too, the 
daughter of Constantine and Theodora, was study- 
ing, on the remote shore of Britain, those works 
which led the earliest disciple of Arius, (ere his doc- 
trines had assumed a tangible form, or were stig- 
matized by a name,) to become, in future days, his * 
able protectress and saviour. 
At this momentous epoch of the great struggle be** 
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tween the religion of the state and the religion of 
opinion, there was another fenude who, though but 
an homely and an aged woman, was yet perti- 
nacious as the youngest, and influential as the wisest. 
This was the mother of Galerius, who appears to 
have followed her son, in all his higher fortunes, 
and to have kept alive his seal for the altars of his 
fathers. A worshipper of '' the mountain gods," and 
eminently bigoted and superstitious in her belief;* 
the devotion of Valeria, her spiritual and Christian 
daughter»in*law, alarmed her fears for the salvation 
of her son. Hating, also, the empress Prisca (as 
mothers-in-law sometimes hate, in the jealousy of 
maternal affection), she had thus another reason for 
persecuting the creed which her rival protected, and 
for inflaming the passions of Galerius against the 
Christians. 

From the two poor servant maids, tortured by 
Pliny in the reign of Trajan, (the early martyrs 
and ministers of the religion of the people,) to the 
powerful and accomplished princesses, who now pro- 
tected its bishops, and defended the doctrines of its 
learned fothers, no link in the chain of female agency 
was broken. The empress Mammea seeking out and 
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hearing Origen, Zenobia protecting Paul of Samo- 
sata, in part adopting his doctrines, (the unitarianisni 
of the times,) Prisca and Valeria studying with Euse* 
bins and Lactantius, and converting the court of Dio* 
eletian to Christianity^ — formed a continuous chain, 
upholding the spiritual nature of that sex, without 
whose aid few religions have ever been founded, and 
n<Mie perpetuated. 

In this divided state of opinions and of interests, the 
fanaticism of a centurion furnished Galerius, (the least 
tolerant of the Roman Caesars), with a pretext for 
severity, which savoured, however, less of religious 
persecution, than of military rigour. At his sugges- 
tion, and by his influence with Diocletian, (strength-* 
ened by his military successes, and a winter's residence 
with the emperor in Nicomedia,) a general persecution 
was undertaken. The Christians were declared dis- 
qualified for office in the household, the army, or the 
state. A coimcil of courtiers decided on the fate of 
a population convicted of the forbidden belief; and 
the ministers of Diocletian, with a numerous body 
of guards, marched in order of battle upon the principal 
church of Nicomedia, situated on a beautiful emi* 
nence in the heart of the city, where, towering in 
grandeur above the imperial palace, it had long 

82 
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stoodj the envy of the orthodox anti-refonners of the 

•ge. 

The mob, which followed the constituted authorities, 
broke open the doors of the sanctuary, to plunder and 
destroy; but tliey found nothing to commit to tlie 
flames, except some volumes of tlie sacred books. The 
holy building was, however, levelled to the ground ; 
and an edict against the Cluristians was published 
on the following day, the type of all future penal 
laws against liberty of conscience.' Diocletian, it is 
true, the husband of a Christian wife, and the iatlier 
of a Christian daughter, was still averse from the shed- 
ding of blood ; and he endeavoured to naoderate the 
rage of Galerius, who proposed to bum alive all who 
refused to sacrifice to his gods : still the punishments 
inflicted on the obstinate Christians might, even in 
the days of direst modem intolerance, be deemed suf- 
ficiently rigorous and effective. 

The destruction of the Christian temple was closely 
followed by the burning of the emperor^'s palace. 
Even the very bedchamber of Diocletian, guarded as 
it was, was in flames. A lesson was thus read, which, 
had it been listened to, would have saved torrents of 
Uood from flowing, and protected the remnants of 
aneie&t civilisatioo finom utter extinction. 
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The ChmtiaD8 were naturally suspected of the deed« 
for they had friends in the palace, and their advocates 
were in the very apartments of the emperor. Persons 
high in office were, tlierefore, thrown into prison, per- 
secutedy and tortured ; while both dtj and court were 
polluted by bloody executions. A multitude of tlie 
proscribed sect took refuge in the Syrian desert; 
others sought protection amidst the barbarians <^ the 
north, (on whose minds the light of the new fidth was 
breaking ;) and the two empresses were forced, by the 
dangers of their position, or the imperial command, to 
repair to the temples, and sacrifice at the altars of the 
gods of their masters. 

Maximian and Galerius continued to execute the 
persecuting edict, in the provinces under their sway ; 
but the wise and humane Constantius turned the' 
blunt edge of the sword he was commanded to raise 
in Britain, and spared the religion which his wife 
Helena had taught him to respect, and his daughter 
CTonstantia implored him to protect. Diocletian, too, 
halted half way in his inglorious and sanguinary path 
of persecution ; and, leaving to his successors the me* 
lancholy pre-eminence of dominating and ravaging 
the world, he abdicated its throne, and retired into the 
privacy of domestic life, to enjoy that happiness which 
a throne 1 given him. 
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- He had either forced or persuaded his fierce coU 
league, MaximiaOi to abdicate with himself ; and he 
waa'aeoompanied in his delicious retreat at Salona 
bj his accomplished wife^ the Empress Prisca, whose 
daughter Valeria succeeded to her mother's honours, 
as the reigning Augusta of the day. 

The success or s of Diocletian and Maximian (the 
good and evil principle of the Roman government), 
were their two Cesars, the fidthful representatives of 
their respective and peculiar idiosyncrasies, — the fierce 
and rude*boni Galerius, and the high-bred and humane 
Constantius. The two Augusti held their seats of 
empire in the most distant regions,— Galerius in Nico- 
media, CTonstantius in Britain : for the eternal city, 
its *' original glory half eclipsed,'' was already aban- 
' doned by its emperors, and rapidly sinking into a 
provincial capital. 

On the elevation of Galerius and Constantius to 
supreme authority, they shared their imperial la- 
bours with four Csesars — with Licinius (the future 
husband of Constantia),— ^th Maximin, the rude, 
uncultured nephew of Galerius^— with Severus, his 
creature,— and with Maxentius, (the worthy son of 
the abdicated emperor, Maximian,) who blended all the 
finrocitf of his barbarian finther, with all the vices of a 
Boman voluptuary. 
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But GaleriuB, the son-in-law of Diocletian, the con- 
querw of the Fenians, the penecutor of the chriitiani, 
had firmly established his power over three>fourthi of 
the monarchy ; and, assuming the gorgeous trappings 
of Diocletian, in his court of NJcomedia, only waited 
the death of Constantius (already declining in health 
and yeatv), to establish himself sole master of the 
Roman world. The &ight of hia captive-guest, or 
hostage, Constantine, in the middle of the nighty from 
the imperial palace in Nicomedia, his arrival in his 
father's court at York, the dying Constantius's last 
wishes, so flattering to the pride and virtues of the 
son of Helena, the elevation of that son to the rank 
of Cesar by his father's will, and by the election of 
the legions, and the new emperor of the West despatch- 
ing ambassadors to the supreme Augustus in the Eaat, 
dissolved at once the mighty viuon of power which 
had Bo long dazxled the ambitious views of Galerius. 

More violent than Marius, more cruel than Nero. 
Galerius was further excited by the successful revolt 
of Maxentius in Africa, and by the return of bis &tber 
Maximian to the throne, which be had abdicated, and 
which, in his deathless amtntion and jealousy of Con- 
stantine, be again resumed.* 

• A. D. S06. , 
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The lists of sanguinary contention were again 
thrown open to the restless passions and personality 
of man. The six imperial candidates, August! and 
Ccsars, started for the prize of supremacy, over 
the prostrated rights of humanity, to be won by force 
and Tiolenoe. In the prime of their strength, their 
crimes, and their ambition, the combatants rushed 
from their respectiye head-quarters, to fight tlie last 
great battle for universal emjure. The mighty drama, 
so long enacting on the theatre of the world, was 
hastening to its last act The catastrophe was terrible 
and sublime; the details were awful and heart- 
rendmg. How the great fight was fought, and with 
what results, even ignorance now is not ignorant ; for 
history has left no fiict untold, no event unfisimiliarized. 
Through the tissue of its gorgeous common«places, 
and conventional phraseology, its ** mingled web of 
good and ill together,*' it has woven, unintentionally, 
if not unconsciously, the fine and scarcely palpable 
thread of woman's agency ; preserving, through the 
coarser and baser texture of human actions, the pre- 
cious mfluence of the affections, the ennobling power 
of all that is spiritual in humanity. 

Among the great conflicts which agitated manVin^ 
IB the oommenoemeot of the fourth century, (a por- 
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lentous interval, between the precise epoch of the 
destructjon of an old, and the creation of a new 
sodety,) the women suffered much, endured firmljr, 
and loved and served unflinchingly ; and though the 
domestic history of these dreadful timet may have 
furnished examples of many heroic Semprooias,* and 
many zealous and generous Aglmwi^ still the authenti- 
cated lives of the historical women of the age are at 
once so epic and ao exemplary, that the Roman em- 
presses most aptly and illustiutively cloee the painful 
but not inglorious story of the women of the ecn- 
pire. 

The defeat and death of the Emperor Galerius left 
his widow, Valeria, exposed to imminent danger. Her 
&ther, the late mighty Diocletian, powerless and aged, 
was nnldng in years and maladies, in his solitude at 
Salona ; and her strong-minded mother, the empress^ 
Prisca, alone remuned in her indestructable a£fec- 

* PendaDt It court regot da tm princa feroca at intaDat (Hks**- 
tint) Rome fat ipondia da ung, at livria aa pitlagt, la podanr d«a 
fammai lea plu dlatingaiaaMaiCimiBolie i labnitalitida aaadaairt. 
Gophronia, chrfticnna, at mania k on illnati* t«nat«ar, veptdt « 
maiioDaatoar^parlnaatallitaaila tftan, cTntpoavotrMMoflmiaar 
Dian a'affruchir du dtehoonaar. BUa •« poigoarda, at ■• aanf da 
catta ooaietla Lacrica avait p«iit4tra annt laa Ro ot aloa caatra k 
tn>Doi«, a'ila D'ttaiant rgataao par «a« ania Mn»U k 
— Segar, HM. UnW. 
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tioo, to aid her by her countelt, and to protect her 
by her august presence. 

Valeria was in the prime of her life and her beauty ; 
** she had fulfilled, and even surpassed, the duties of 
a wife;" and, childless herself, she had adopted a 
natural son of her husband*s, (though bom after her 
marriage with the emperor), and had invariably dis* 
played towards the unfortunate Candidianus the ten- 
derness of a mother. 

The exigences of her position had induced Valeria 
to visit the court, in order to seek the temporary protec- 
tion of Maximin, the nephew of Diocletian, and her 
nearest kinsman. She was accompanied by her mother 
and adopted son, and was received by the imperial suc- 
cessor of her husband with the cordiality and respect 
due to relatives so near, and to persons so august. 
Maximin, however, sensual,* cruel, and avaricious, 
marked out the widowed empress as the victim of all 
those fearful passions. Her personal charms, her ample 
possessions, determined him to divorce his own wife, 
who was living, and to demand the hand of Valeria in 
marriage ; and his fears for her views as to the son of 
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the late emperor, and hu dutnut of her politieal io- 
fluenc n a disbiut afterwards entertained by Lid- 
niuB*, — inereaBod his denre to posaen her. To a 
propoettioo so indecent — for Valeria was still in deep 
tnourmng for Galerius — she replied at became the 
daughter and widow of emperon; but the reply 
was tempered by that prudence which her defenceless 
cooditioa compelled her to observe. She represented 
to the persons whom Maximin had employed on this 
occasion, ' that even if honour could permit a woman 
of her character and dignity to entertain a thought of . 
second nuptials, decency at least must forbid her to 
listen to his addresses at a time, when the ashes of her 
husband and his benefactor were stillwarm, and while 
the sorrows of her mind were still expressed by her 
mourning garments. She ventured to declare that she 
oould place very little confidence in the prcrfbssions of 
nuta> whose cruel inconstancy was capable of repu> 
diating a &ithful and affectionate wife* 

On this repulse, the love of Maximin was con- 
vertad into fury ; and, as witnesses and judges ware 
always at his disposal, it was easy for him to cover 

■ II jr kApkrencB qoelk tunille da Qaltra DS fat •itartniiite qoa pMM- 
^w LidniiM, tjrfto orobngmii, • cnigot qua Im pnuottoM 41b*«U* 
poD«utft'Mriarr«nplr«,MMrioieatdapr4taitoiLdMBMT«qNato 
popaUiiM ft dM rif oltM.— Hilt. Uoit. 
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hit tuTj with an appearance of legal proceedings, 
and to anault the reputation as well as the hap- 
piness of Valeria. Her estates were confiscated, her 
domestics devoted to the niost inhuman tortures, and 
several mnocent and respectable matrons, who were 
honoured with her friendship, suffered death on a 
false aocusaticm of adultery. The empress herself, 
together with her mother Prisca, was condemned 
to exile; and as they were ignominiously hurried 
from place to place, before tliey were confined to a 
sequestered village in the deserts of Syria, they exposed 
their shame and distress to the provinces of the East, 
which, during thir^ years, had respected their august 



Diocletian made several ineffectual efforts to aU 
kviate the misfortunes of his daughter ; and, as the 
last return that he expected, for the imperial purple 
which be had conferred upon Maxlmin, he intreated 
that Valeria might be permitted to share his retire- 
ment of Salooa, and to dose the eyes of her afflicted 
£sther. He mtreated, but as be could no longer 
threaten, his prayers were received with coldness 
and disdain ; and the pride of Maximin was gra- 
tified, in traating Diocletian as a suppUanti and his 
dangbter as a eriminaL 
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The death of Moximin Beemed to asnire the 
empresEes of a favourable alteratioD in their fortunes. 
The public disorders hod relaxed the vigilance of their 
guard ; and they easily found means to escape from 
the place of their exile, and to repair, though with 
some precaution, and in di^tuse, to the court (^ 
Ldcinius. His behaviour in the first days of his 
reign, and the honoiuable reception which he gave 
to young Candidianus, ins^ured Valeria with a secret 
aatisfaction, both on her own account, and on that 
of her adopted son. But these grateful prospects 
were soon succeeded by horror and astonishment ; and 
the bloody executions which stained the palace of 
Nicomedia, BufGciently convinced her that the throne 
of Maximin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman than 
himself. Valeria consulted her safety by a has^ 
flight, and, still accompanied by her mother Piisca, 
they wandered above fifteen months through the pro- 
vinces, concealed in the disguise of plebeian habits. 
They were at length discovered atThessalonica; aod» 
as the sentence of their death was already pronounced, 
they were immediately beheaded, and their bodies 
thrown into the sea. The people gaxed oo the me- 
lancholy spectacle ; but their grief and indignation 
were suppressed by the terrors of a milillaij guard. 
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Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and daughter 
of Diocletian. We lament their misfortunes, we can- 
not disoover their crimes ; and, whatever idea we may 
justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, it remains 
a matter of surprise that he was not contented with 
some more secret and decent method of revenge.^ 

When t*iis tragedy, (to which one, who '* nothing 
extenuates" where woman is concerned, has done such 
justice), was enacting in the East, another was per- 
petrated in the West, of which a woman, eminent by 
her rank, her beauty, and her misfortunes, was chosen 
as the victim and agent. Policy had induced the old 
Emperor Maximian, the tyrant and enemy of Constan* 
tine and Christianity, to give him his daughter Fausta 
in marriage; and the courtly lady of the Lateranf 
became the second wife of the aspiring sovereign of 
Gaul andBritain. The murderousdiscords of her family 
involved Fausta in crimes she abhorred. Neither age 
nor adversity oould disarm the savage ferocity of her 
father Maadmian, who was hurled a second time from 
the throne of the empire, by his own unnatural son and 
worthy successor^ Mazentius. He sought refuge with 

• Oibboa. 
t Tbt Lstana Pi^ms wst Um fmkdmm of Um Prisetw Pk«ttft» 
dlar wbMi in It ■■■■<, tai mm of IIm osryiil • j fmikt aH ftsordt. 
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his son-in-law, Constantine, in Gault who, even after 
the implacable old man had kindled a revolt against 
him at Marseilles^ yet spared his life, and received 
him in his palace at Treves. Maximian repaid his 
clemency by forming new designs upon his life; and 
the use to which he endeavoured to turn the filial sub* 
mission of his daughter Fausta,* though avoided by a 

* ** Maximien, resola da •• vengar, jarm da dooner la morti oelni 
qui TeDait d*epargDer set joart. Qaelqaaa moit apr^a, ae trooTant 
encore i Marseille avec Constantin, doot Vimt g^n^reuse ne poovmit 
soup^ooner ao pareil crime, il d^coavrit soq affreaz projet i la fiUe 
Faosta, employant tour i tour les prteeos, les pri^res, lespromeaaea, 
lea menaces, poor Tengager i laisser oovert pendant la noit Tappart*- 
ment de son epouz, et i Eloigner let gardes qni Teillaienti la aArat^ 
La malheurease imp^ratrice, forc^ de donner la mort i son p^re si alia 
parlait, on k son epooz si elle se taisatt,ne sat long-temps, danacette. 
affreuse position, qui elle derait trahir on sanrer: enfin ramoor eoo* 
jogal Temporta ; elle promit k son p^re d*oMir, et r^vela tout iCoD- 
stantin. Ce prince, plus constern6 qa*effray6 d'on tel foriisit» refosatt 
d*y croire, et Toulot en avoir la preave ^vidente a?ant da la panir. 
Suivaot les mcsars barbares de ce tempa, les esclaves 6taient i peine 
compt^ an nombres des hommes : Constantin sacrifie les joora d'aa 
eanaque pour d^voiler raffrense T^rit^, le place dans son Ut« 6lolgDe 
les gardes, et se tient k port^ de tout voir. An miliea dea onbrea 
et da silence de la noit, Maximien, arm^d'an poignant, a'avaoca,Toit 
avec ane barbare satisfaction qae sa fiUe a d^gag6 sa marche da toot 
obstacle ; il entre dans la cbambre, s'approche da lit« enfoooa i plo* 
sieurs reprises son fer dans le sein de TesdaTe, il a*toia: Bibii en* 



[^' ; nemi est mort. Je sais mattre de Tempirat A paina il a prooonc^ 

I ) ' ces roots, Constantin parsit k sa too, ratterra par sea ragarda 



na9aDs, et change sa craelle joie en honta et eo d^sespoir.' 
stantin ne pardonna plot, at Maximien p^rit» jasta Tictima d*voa 
coapable ambition, qni na pat a'^taindra qa'a?aa ta fia.«-*Hiat. 
UniT. 
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horrible alternativey paints the moral density of times^ 
in which tuch monsters could be raised over the desti^ 
nies of mankind. 

But while the episode of woman's martyrdom, in 
her feeling, or her faith, was thus painfully enacting 
in the privacy of domestic life, or among the dissolute 
scenes of a court, the great theatre of the world was 
clearing out for the performance of the last scene of 
one of its own greatest and most tragic dramas. 

The rival actors were Maxentius and Constantine, 
the sons of the late supreme emperors, Maximian and 
CoDstantius. Maxentius, enthroned in the palace of 
the world's ca{Htal, diademed with the crown of Dio- 
cletian, surrounded by all the imagery and associations 
of the Ccsars, invested with the supreme power by 
the Roman senate and army, adhered to the ancient 
religion of the empire, and was disgraced by all the 
vices of the worst of its masters. Remaining shut 
up in the security of the walls of his ca{Htal, he left 
his defence to the victorious troops of Italy and 
Africa, a hundred and eighty thousand veterans, 
jealous and ardent in the cause of tyranny, though 
hating the tyrant they served. The army of Constan* 
tine, rude, if not undisciplined, amounted not to half 
the Bomberi and, as with the spirit of Hannibal, 
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and tha rapidity of Caesar, lia ascended the 8teep 
acclivities of the Cottiaa Alps, at the head of his 
Christian Gauls, his miad must have been agitated by 
dark doubte, and his hopes of victory disturbed by 
gloomy appreheusions. The name of Rome was still 
redoubtable to men's imaginations ; and the veteran*, 
against whom ho was to lead his barbarous legiona, 
liad lately defeated the disciplined forces of Severus, 
and the experienced legions of Golerius. 

In the momentous interval that occurred betwcea 
tha issue of the contest, it is remarkable that both the 
aspiring prize-figlitors for universal empire had re- 
course, in their anxiety, to female inspiration, by which 
they alike sought to learn their destiny, and to shape 
tlieir actions. 

Maxentius resolved on consulting the sibytlioe 
books. But by whom were these prophetic volumes 
composed ? It was believed by wise women in the an- 
tique times, when almost every region had its sybil, 
who was considered as the authorized interpreter of 
futurity. In these sacred volumes, Maxentius read 
that " the enemy of Rome was destined to be de- 
stroyed ;" and he hurried on, to the accomplishment 
of his own ruin. 

Constantine, too, had his tutelary female, the Ery- 
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thrian tibyl; often consulted in hit younger days, and 
now haply not forgotten. But she may not have re* 
sponded to his hopes, since the influence and power of 
other counsels and other prophecies took possession of 
his mukL His mother Helena, her faith, and the cross 
she so often placed in his infimt hands, may have 
mingled their associations with his sterner views, his 
vague hopes, his earnest and harassing cogitation and 
doubts, amounting to delirium ; and then,in the wea* 
riness of conjecture and, in the exhaustion of fatigue, 
be might have dreamed that dream, and seen that 
sign, in which be conquered. The miracle may have 
been thus one of nature's own working, through her 
physiological operations; andif, in after-times, he de« 
eeived the world, he may have then been deceived 
himself. 

The scene of this vision has been variously placed, 
but never positively authenticated ; and poetry might, 
with much probability, lay it among the Alpine soli- 
tudes of Mount Cenis. During the hot noontide halt 
of the anny (the time of its occurrence asserted by 
CoQstantine himself), while his rude Christian soldiers 
lay scattered round him, in the dull and doubtful re- 
pose, that vibrates between vigilance and sleep, the em* 
peior, awakening firom this visaoo of his heated mind, 
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may have startled them from their obedient slumbers 
to tell his dream ; and, pointing to some solar pheno- 
menon, that crimsoned the canopy of heaven, (inci* 
dental to the sublime regions they occupied,) he may 
have told them, with prophetic emphasis, to ccHiquer 
through that sign which already irradiated their hel- 
mets, and shone upon their bucklers. The rush of the 
enthusiast army down the Alps into the lovely plains 
of Lombardy may well be conceived ; and long before 
the elaborate and imperial Labarum, half Christian, 
half pagan, could have been fJEibricated, the simple 
crucifix of the soldiers* worship must have carried 
victory to the walls of Rome, and made its yet pagan 
emperor master of the world. 

By the successive victories of Constantine, from his 
first assuming the purple at York, to his final con- 
quest over Licinius in Nicomedia, tlie Roman empire 
was again united under one emperor. The foundation 
of Constantinople, and the establishment of the Chris* 
tian empire, were the immediate and memorable con* 
sequences of this revolution.* 

It was then that the foimdress of Constantino's 
greatness, the presiding genius of his fortunes, his 
mother Helena, emerged from her mysterious obicu* 

• A.D.S24. 
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rity, and took her place on the steps of that throne 
to which her counsels and astuteness had led him. 
Constantine acknowledged her services by every pub- 
lic manifestation of gratitude and respect. Almost 
the first act of his power was to share it with her to 
whom in part he owed it. He founded a city by the 
name of Helenopolis in her honour ; he gave her the 
title of Augusta, and raised her at once to all the 
dignities of a Roman empress. He presented her to 
the army with more distinction than Agrippina had 
ever enjoyed; and he admitted her to hb council, as 
Alexander Severus had done his mother Mammea. 

But what was of (iEur greater import and weight, 
be placed her at the head of his exchequer, when 
a new sjrstem was struggling to establish its de- 
spotism over men's minds, for which the agency 
of wealth was especially wanted, to give a uniform 
directioD to the impulses of fiumtidsm, to concen- 
trate the rising power of opinion, and to mould it 
to the purposes of state policy. However humilia- 
ting to the rsasoo of the age, however injurious to 
the parity of truth, such an agent was well adapted 
to the cireamstances of the contingency. The savage 
cnielty and wasteful devastations of a rapidly disor^ 
ganistng society called fior any check that policy could 



devise, and almost justified any mean 
the current of calamity, and give 
wretched species. 

To quell passion hy dogma, to id< 
to give a new spring to an exhausted 
civilization, and to tame tlie passioi 
the intellect, if not tlie noblest expei 
alooe suited to the actual condition ol 
also by the experience of three hun 
inSuence of wealth was, humanly spe 
to preserve the new religion from be 
subdivided, till its essence should b< 
cable dispute, and to prevent it from b 
and superogatory cause of dissensi 
The momentary advantage was indei 
was purchased at no less a price t 
perfect prostration of intelligence to 
tlie sleep of a thousand years, an< 
struggle of principle, of which even 
century cannot foreshow the term. 1 
and the English dissenter are still pa 
of opinions and of interests then crea 

In bringing about this new phasis 
and thus remodelling society, Helena 
and, as may be supposed from her an 
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by hostile emperors, was restored by Constanttne to 
its original uses ; and he enacted laws to promote its 
further increase. 

But Helena, conscious how much further men are 
led by images presented to their senses, than by 
abstractions offered to their reason, turned the re- 
venues assigned to her government to the adorn* 
ment and solemnity of the ceremonies of the church* 
She founded temples in the new capital of the worlds 
exceeding in splendour, if not in beauty, the an* 
tique monuments of pagan worship, and strangely 
contrasting with the chill catacombs and subterraneous 
crypts of the early congregations of Christians. The 
first church raised by Constantine, under the influ- 
ence of Helena, was dedicated to the Divine Wisdom^ 
doathed in a female form, under the invocation of Saint 
Sophia. Even the foundation of the imperial city 
itself was ascribed to the inspiration of the Virgin 
Mary, who was chosen its tutelar guardian. 

Helena also encouraged, if she did not originate, a 

tender and imaginative devotion for localities, which as- 

V' ; sociated the affections with beliefl At the head of a 

numerous train of saints and saintesses, she conunenoed 

a pilgrimage to the scenes consecrated in the early his- 



% \ tory of Christianity, by which she must have contributed 
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to multiply oonveniont, wliile the erected beacons to fix 
tbe eye of wavering credulity. At her bidding, churches 
arose over each consecrated spot; and the relics she 
sought for and distributed, and the reverence she in- 
culcated for particular saints, (though they materialized 
the wgint of Christianity, and diverted its worship,} 
brought both nearer within the grasp and compre- 
hension of a barbarous people,— sincere, but densely 
ignorant^ when they were not, like the imperial 
founder of the church himself, indifferent to all creeds 
and worships. 

Plulosophy may now deride, and Protestant rigor 
blame, this image- worship of an unawakened people ; 
but the '* nursing mother of the church** had a correct 
of the ardent temperament and sensitive impres- 
of the population to which she addressed 
hersel£* In throwing down the temple of Venus' in 

* ** It WM, M miKlit not anrMPOoablj Iw aatidpatad, a fcoMle, tht 
EiBpfm Hti«na, tht mother ot Coottaatiiio, who gavo, m it wort, 
thb DOW colouriiig to Chriotko doirotioo. lo Pyootioo, iodood, 
whoro hor pioot oetivity wm chioSj ompioyod, it wm tho momory oC 
tho Bodwor hinoolf which hoUowod tho moooo of hio lifb oaddooth 
lo tho iMoginotios of the holiovor. Splendid ohorehooaroeo over tho 
ploeo of hb birth otEethlohom; thotof hiib«nAl,ooorthoeoppoeod 
Cotfory; thot of hie teeonaioa oo tho MoMt of Olivoo. 80 fir tho 
■Met epiritoel piotj ooold not heeitoto to proceed ; to eoch ootoril 
oad ifioeietihlo doiae opoa its ▼oaoratioo» oo Chrietieo hoort cooM 
foAMo to jMi.**— MiliMii*e Biolory of Chfiitioaitj, Book III., 
lil. 




Jerusalem, site raised a church od ite foundation that 
surpassed in splendour Heliogabal us 's temple of ttie sun. 
She lined its walls with precious marbles, she covered its 
roof with beaten gold ; and, in the shower of light which 
fell upon its dome, she affected to image and perpetuate 
tlie angelic glory to which tlie fane was dedicated. 

It was in this spirit, tliat she animated the &itb of 
the coldest proseljrte, by the presumed discovery of the 
true cross, a part of which she sent to Constantinople, 
and part left at Jerusalem. While,by the exercise of her 
temporal power, she rewarded the devotion of Uie 
stronger sex, by her spiritual exertions, she fanaticized 
the weaker, till the agency of woman in the great 
cause became universally acknowledged ; and tlie zeal 
and numbers of the daughters of primitive Christianity 
were far surpassed, by those who now struggled to lay 
the foundations of its future supremacy. Female 
saints multiplied incalculably ; and, as every region of 
Faganisni had once )t« sybil, so every city and town 
had now its peculiar female martyr ; until, in the pro. 
gress of time, the monstrous fiction of the martyrdom 
of eleven thousand virgins ** at one fell swoop," was 
deemed a fact of no extraordinary occurrence, and was 
universally accredited on the sole evidence of iXs im* 
puted likelihood. 
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But tbe spiritual-vocatioo of the empress- saint was 
fiur fronic impeding the course of her temporal policy. 
Influential in the church, and powerful in the state, 
time increased, rather than diminished her masteiy 
over the mind of C!onstantine, If, in the exercise of 
this influence, she may be justly accused of haying 
urged him to tlie conunission of one crime,^ she is 
proved to have saved him from the guilt of many others. 

Am commendable for her prescience and ability, as 
eminent for her religious seal, even from her profound 
retreat in the East she had influenced the destiny, and 
protected the rights of her son in the West, endangered 
by the intrigues of the partisans of his step-brothers, 
the sons of the Empress Theodora, and grandsons of 
the Emperor Galerius.-f- When her anxiety for 
Coostantine was tempered by his elevation to the 
throne of the empire, she still preserved the peace of 
her fiunily and of the world, by holding the three 
young princes, Julius, Coostans, and Hannihalien, at 
a distance from the court and the ca{HtaL Some- 
times fixing their residence at Thoulouse, sometimes ^ 
at Treves, she exempted them from all offices in the 
state, and command in the army; until she finally 
engaged Constantine to establish them at Corinth ; 

* Tbt dtettli of tiM Zmpnm FbMls. f Crvttor. 
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where, in the lovely climat« of Greece, and amidst t 
classic scenes, they enjoyed tliat peace and frccdoi 
from crime, which their elder brother, Coa&tontiDe tl 
Great, never could have known on tlie tliroae of tt 
world. Tlie Gmperor Julian, tlie eon of ConBtan 
taxes this conduct of Helena to his father and h 
uncles, as the artful stratagem of a jealous st«| 
mother ; but more impartial historians chaiacteni 
it as a wise policy, favourable alike to the happine 
of its objects, and to the tranquillity of the state, ' 

During the long absence of the empress-mother i 
the east, her place near tiie person of the empen 
was assumed by another female, of a younger aa 
fresher cliaracter, necessary, in its peculiar religioi 
tendency, to tlie political schemes of Constantine, ■ 
tiiat of the orthodox Helena herself. Tins was the ei 
empress Constantio, his half-uster, the widow of Lie: 
nius, his rival, and his victim. 

Constantine had scarcely established ChristJanil 
as tlie religipn of the empire, when he was called upo 
to interpose his autliority, to define its precise teoeti 
to appease the evil passions, and to quell the di«wn 



* t)c TillemoDt d*] 
droit d h fr<d it j, dint 
da (affraBM du letia 



oit qn'uDe Mge politique, en luppoMnt <)«• | 
r* lili de t'rmpercut, iTiit nconnn «t >pp«) 
it dm tnata," — CroTiir. 
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nons, by which the mo«t learned and eminent of 
the Christiani themeelyes were conYulsing the in- 
fiuit church. 

The con tr a v e n e between the bishop of Alexandria 
and Arius, (a presbyter of the same city), became so 
formidable, that the emperor himself was compeUed 
to arbitrate between them and their partizans. This 
was a critical moment in ecclesiastical history. While 
three hundred Inshops were assembled at Nicsea, in 
Bithynia, to compose the Arian con ti xi ver sy, the 
emperor, (more provoked than experienced in such 
quibbles, and considering the whole question as trifling 
and unimportant), may have taken a royal road to the 
knowledge of this imputed heresy, by referring to 
the woman, who exercised a secret influence over 
hismind. This woman was Constantia, so celebrated for 
her beauty, her genius, her virtue, and, above all, for 
her misfortunes. Early converted to Christianity, 
she embraced the sect of Arianism, under the direction 
of her friend and preceptor, Eusebius, bishop of 
Nioomedia. Either her seal for religion, or her peri* 
lous podtion, had induced her to accept an invitation 
to the court and protection of her august brother, 
(though that brother had taken the lives of her bus* 
hand and her son). At fint» she shared the influence 
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which Helena held over Constantine ; hut, after her 
Btep-mother's death, she eventually obtained a com- 
plete ascendency over hia mind ; and the m»itnriwTW 
of the fourth century owed to Constantia the pioteo* 
ti«t of their infant sect, and the partial ameliomtion 
of tbur sufferings. * 

Shortly after the return of Helena from Palestine, 
nther worn out by the fatigues of her adventurous 
journeys, or breaking down under the domestie ciimes 
and misery of her great but guilty son, she sickened 
and died in the arms of Coostantine, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, and at the advanced age of eighty. 

* " Tha Arkui*,~(**>]r«*nhi*torMDortliacharch,)'' had dosom 
to Uoih mt tha oUigitioo* which the; liknriM owed to two pi*- 
cediDg aniprMte*. Conitintik prot«ct«d their iDfoocT tnd thair mu- 
fbrtoDM dnring tbe r«ign of CoDttantiDs, ftnd EoMbU proototod thair 
pUNparitirDDdar tha aceptre of Coaitwtiiu.*' Tha Ca t holica could 
alio bout of aimilar patroDage ; but Maimbon rg (Book V I.) t ilaliLialiaa 
a vary brawl dittinctioo u to tha agencjp bj which nich aid WM la 
aacb ea*o admioiatarad. " A« tlis daiii {utjt that my rigid Cktltolie) 
had enplored tha aaaiMaoca of priocaaaaa to Jotradoca Arlankn into 
th« coart of CoDitaatiDe, of Coiutantina, and Valeoa. to 0«d m>d« 
aaaa(tha£mprMt£liaFl>ocilla,iaordar toprerantltfroncraefiDC 
fofaHhaeonrtofTheodoaiDa." la a Imtar page (BookXIL, A. D. 
69(Q, tha aaoia bbUidt again allndea to tha diabolical agan^ " which 
iBtndBced the Ariao hereay iato tho Eait bjr neau of thraa wo> 
wei," and which waa afterwarda eoBpeaiatodbf Ihadirioa b«n>T^ 
knca !■ railing ap three princettaa, Clotilda, Indegonda, tod TIm«». 
ddioda, for tha pnri&cotioa of Frmoce. Bpaia, aod iTrly " WaAlhn 
toa'a Hiatoty of tha Chnreh, p. B2. 

tS 
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Railed from the bar of a provincial inn, to the tlirone 
of the world, the was the first Diva of the ChristiaD 
state : for her earthly diadem was soon replaced by a 
\ heaTenly crown ; and the name of the Roman empress 
and foundress of the church has reached its double 
inunortality, in the records of profone history, and in 
the album sanctorum of Catholic canonization. 

In the summing up of the history of the women 
of the empire, from Augustus to Constantino, Helena 
offers an i^ illustration of the influence of female 
intellect upon the great system by which society was 
to be governed under new interests. In her ready 
adoption of a spiritual reform, were exerted freedom 
of inquiry, and mental decision ; and in all she did« 
there was intensity of a£fection, earnestness of pur- 
pose, and sincerity of profiBssion* Compared with her 
august son, the balance inclines in her fovour, even 
by the shewing of the most fovourable of his bio- 
grapbers. 

History, in its fiicts, has given the life and deeds of 
CoQstantine, traced in imperishable characters. It 
has proved that he obtained his throne through blood 
and hypocrisy, that he gratified his private vengeance 
by tiie sacrifice of every natural Ue, that he founded 
the empire of a ehureh, in vdiich he did not believe. 




upon the remains of a reli^^cm,* to which he was super- 
stitiously devoted, that ha put to death his &tber-iiw 
law, MaximiDUfl,^his brother-in-law, lidniui, — his 
nephew, the young Liciiiius,^his wiie Faosta (after 
twenty-three yean of oiarnage}, — and his own 
eldest son, Criapus. It is recorded against him 
that, while he nised the cross at the head of his 
Christian anny, he wonhipped the god of his idolatry 
in tlie splendid temple of his pagan subjects; and 
tliat, in founding the church as a state ea^ne, he left, 
for the last act of hia life, the first of his Christian 
observance : for his baptism was rspidly succeeded by 
his death."}" Tyrannic, cruel, false, and prodigal, he yet 
obtained the epithet of greai from cotemporaiy Eidu- 
latioD ; and if, during ten years, he was glorified by 
the title of founder of the public peace, the interval was 
one, in which his councils were mainly governed by bis 
mother's wiEdom, to whom his deference and respect 
form the one great redeeming virtue of his nature. 

In the fourth century, (the grave of the old world 
and the cradle of the new,} the story of the women of 

* " La StatX l( dcclum prami«r AQgoita, at gnnd-prMr* d« 
JapiUr, quotqaa il fot >lon catwhnmtne." — Db VannDW. 

1 " II tomba malad* an^ST, prte da Nicomadia. II danaadk la 
bapUme, M oo le ki donoa, a*ae 1m antm Mcriiaaaa da IXgliaa." 
— Wd. 
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antiqui^ dnws to ita conelunon, and makn way for 
the greater hittorr of the wnnen of the middle ages. 
Throug^KMit the long and varied Hriei of erentt ao 
rapidly iketched in these pages, the evidence to cha- 
racter in behalf of woman is uniform. That she has 
reflected many of the vices of her master, through 
outraged feelings and the influence of a &lae poation, is 
no derogation from the general truth. Thiswasbuttbe . 
accident of her career ; her spiritual aud affectionate 
activity in humanixing wodetf, in averting evil, and 
promoting good, was the immediate law of her peculiar 
oiganiatUMij and constant as its cause. To limit 
and pervert this agency has been the great object of 
the social and legal institutaons of imperfect ctvilisa- 
tiim; to ^v« a full developnient to the design of 
nature, by better arrangements, will be the crowning 
labour of man's earthly war&ra, his triumph over 
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Pk« ".■•*>. at pM^B.fcr-WdMl*.'' rwd "HteM.- 
PM« is*. Um a, far - AMCTtu," rwi " AaiMtM." 
Pni« tl4, M«^ far - XlpbUia*.' rMd " XiphUiM*." 
FH* 110,11m It, far "llul«M,'*ni4 "HulMla." 



NOTES. 



Non I, p. 146. 
FufALS unutoeDNs, or MoreUriea, or " writen out of 
books," were b; no meuu imuraal in Rome. Veapuwa 
bad k female untuiaenaie, Aotoiua.wbom be greatij otecmed 
and confided in. Even the Cbriatian fktbera adopted tbia 
fiuhioa; and EusebiuB auerti that Origen bad not mdf 
yoang men, bat young women to transcribe his woika, 
which " they did with peculiar neatness." Among the ac- 
cusations brought against the Roman women of his own 
time by Juvenal, is that of their learning: he bitterly 
attacks their presumption in stndying Greek, their inter- 
larding even their most familiar conversations with its ele- 
gant idioms and phrases ; and, among their other crimes 
of acquireroeoti he further accuses them of encroaching on 
the exclusive male prerogativeof mind, by discosung philo- 
sophical tabjects, quoting favourite authors and sooUasts, 
their pwritm in affected exactness of grammar, and by 
their antiquarian researches in language. On the word an- 
tiquarian, an ancient commentator observes : — " Antiqaaria, 
one that does refine or preserve ancient books firom corrup- 
tion, one ctadioos of the old poets and historians, one that 
stodies ancient coins, tUtacs, and inscribed StOMS I tasdy. 
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nmch M xm obtolcte and antiquated words. All which, 
tiioiigh thej might be oonnted an orerpliis and cnriosity in 
a woman* yet oolj the lait ia absdntelj a &iilt** 

NotbII. 

Since the note on the Emprem Critpina, VoL II., page 
t77» went to piees, I have found her medal among a small 
eoUectioo made for me at Rome by the late Signor Gabrielli 
(to wen known to Engliih rirtu.) The features of the young 
empress are exquisitely regular, her head-dress is precisely 
that most in fogne in the present day: she is styled Cris- 



NOTB III. 

Tlie scene of this Tision, &c. 

Since the printing of the last pages of the second 
volume, I haTc seen that the rcT. author of " The History 
of Christianity/' just published,^ has assumed as the more 
probable scene of the memorable vision of Constantine, 
(" whaterer explanation we adopt of the vision itself,") 
the camp " before the walls of Rome.** To the authority of 
the sacred historiant* and the cfaoics of the elegant and 
eminent poet, I bow. with that respect and admiration with 
which I have always perused his works. 

• Ths HiBtsty sf Chrtmsaity, Sf the Bet. 
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ERRATA. 

VOL. I. 

P^ 60. lint S, for •• maDy,** rmd *' Marly two.** 
P^ 6e, liM 10, for •• LMaa,** tmd ** Locu.** 
Pfeft M, liM 4, for •« ladMd,** r«i4 ••iMtaMd.'* 

VOL. II. 

P^iy,MC«,«lptMiHi.for -MtdMOa,** rMd "MkdI.* 
P^ 1S7, liM S, for *• ABMytM,** r«iA •• ABiMtM.** 
Vff 994, Mta, for •• XipbUiM,** rmd •• XipbiiuiM.'* 
Pl«t 110. Um 16, for •^MaiiMt,'* Md •« BUsiinio.** 
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